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CHARLES WILLIAM EMIL MILLER 
IN PIAM MEMORIAM 


Charles William Emil Miller was of German descent. His 
father Charles William Miller came to the United States just 
before the Civil War, and settled in Richmond, Virginia, as a 
teacher of languages and of music. There Charles William Emil 
was born on January 14, 1868. When he was four years old, tae 
family moved to Baltimore. He passed from the Baltimore 
Publie Sehools to Baltimore City College, from which he was 
graduated in 1880. He then entered the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and took his A.B. in 1829. At this time he was 
undecided whether to devote himself to the Classies or to Music. 
Fortunately, he came under the inflvence of Dr. Basil Lanneau 
Gildersleeve and won his doeior's degree in 1888. In 1889, he 
married Miss Sue Farrell Parsons. By her, he had four children, 
Emil, Harold, Edith and Helen, who are all living. His first 
teaching position (1885-88) was that of Instructor in the Milton 
Academy in Baltimore, of which his future father-in-law was 
president. In 1888, he went to the High School of Peoria, 
Illinois, as Professor of Latin and Greek. From Peoria, he was 
called to Walthar College, St. Louis, where he remained only 
one year (1890-91). Dr. Gildersleeve brought him back to 
Baltimore in 1891 as his Special Assistant. In 1892, he became: 
Associate in Greek and in 1897, Associate Professor. From 
1915 to 1925, he was full Professor and when Dr. Gildersleeve 
resigned his chair, Dr. Miller succeeded him as Francis White 
Professor of Greek. 

Dr. Miller was prominent in the academic life of the Johns 
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Hopkins University. From 1915 to 1926, he was Secretary of | 


the Board of University Studies, ard from 1925 to 1930 he was 
a member of the Academic CcunciL He worked for years with 
Professor Gildergleeve on the Syntax of Classical Greek from 
Homer to Demosthenes, &f which Part I was published in 1900, 
Part II in 1911. He gave a very large part of his life to the 
American Journal of Pnilolozy, founded by Dr. Gildersleeve, 
and of which Dr. Miller was editor until а few months before 


his death. Under his editorsiip, the Journal became a model: 


of scholarly accuracy. Dr. М-Пег contributed few articles him- 
self. He was content to remain in the background as editor of 
the Journal, but only those who knew him well realized the 
amount of time and the ceaseless care that he gava to his edi- 
torial work. During the ed torship of Dr. Gildersleeve, the 
Journal always contained а section entitled * Brief Mention? 
written by Dr. Gildersleeve Limself. Dr. Miller discontinued 
this section of the Journal, but after Dr. Gildersleeve's death, he 
edited and prepared selections from “Brief Mention”, with a 
biographical sketch and an index, which was published in 1930 
by The Johns Hopkins and the Oxford University Press. The 
biographical sketch in this volume covering ‘only some eight 
pages is Dr. Miller’s final tribute to his old teacher. But the 
index, which runs to almost ore hundred pages, is a masterpiece 
of accuracy to which Dr. Miller рате years of сате and investi- 


gation. Dr. Gildersleeve in hie “ Brief Mention ” made frequent 


quotations, but seldom gave any definite references. Dr, Miller 
traced down every one of these quotations. Only occasionally 
had he to turn to an outsider for help. It is a sign cf his love 
for accuracy that in this index he adds to each quotation the 
names of the few other scholars who helped him find the original 
source. Even in an index, he was unwilling to assume credit 
for anything that he had not done himself. The leter years of 
his life were devoted to the Syntax af Aristophanes, a study that 
` be planned but never finished. In May of 1934 he began to 
show symptoms of illness, and, after a period of great suffering, 
he died on August 7, 1934. He died as he had lived — bravely, 
uncomplainingly, like a man and a scholar. 

Dr. Maller embodied al’ the sharazteristics of true scholarship 
and of accurdte le2rning. Та him Classical Philology was as 


exact a science as Mathematics. He taught his pupile accuracy 
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and, perhaps, this was the greatest’ gift that he could have given 
them in an age in which еге 18 so much careless writing and 
poor scholarship, Since he was so accurate, he was far removed 
from the casualness of everyday life.. Не hadea definite austerity 
that kept him on a plane by himself. e But behind this aloofness, 
this austerity, there was a warm heart and a very human under- 
standing. His students never saw him angry, even when some- 
one made the most glaring 5hilological error.. He kept his most 
biting seorn for those who had no understanding ot appreciation 
of the Classics. 

If any man ever gave his whole life to his work and to his 
teaching, Dr. Miller was surely he. Night after night, one would 
find the light burning in his office in Gilman Hall or would see 
him slipping quietly out cf the building after midnight and 
hurrying back to his home on St. Paul Street. Some of his 
pupils were privileged to meet him occasionally in that home 
and there they saw another side of him, for, in his home, he was 
the kindly host, the devoted husband, the loving father. 

He was not hard—-as some superficial observers might 
think — he was only self-sufficient and strong. There was about 
him a Spartan defiance of physical weakness. He was often ill 
and suffering, but he never showed any outward signs of it. 
He never cut a lecture or failed to appear at the appointed hour. 

Colleagues and students who did not know him well thought 

. of him rather as'a classical philologian and a grammarian than 
as а lover of Greek literature. Such men were wrong. Dr. 
Miller was a great grammarian. He knew Greek syntax, as a 
chemist knows the reactions in his test tubes. But he was some- 

' thing much finer than this. He was a musician and he used his 
music and his sense of rhythm to interpret the meters of Greek 
poetry. His knowledge of the structure of a Greek sentence 
never overshadowed his appreciation of its literary beauty. He 
was like an anatomist, who knows every bone, every muscle, 
every nerve of the human body, but who takes keen delight in 
watching a group of dancing girls or Boys swimming in the 
sut-flecked waters of a brook. 

Dr. Miller was not only my teacher and my revered master; 
he was also my friend. But he was a hard man to know. We 
did know, nevertheless, that there were immer penetralia in his 
mind, jealously guarded against intrusion, into which he must 
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7 often haye withdrawn in order to find fresh strength for the 
difficulties that sometimes pressed heavily upon him. 

There was one poem that. he disliked — Robert Browning's 
“A Grammarian's Funeral.” He thought that it was а libel; 
yet, as I bring zo a close my imperfect tribute to a men whom 
I revered and loved, I cannot think of:a better ending Шар this: 


- “Sleep, crop and herd! Sleep, darkling thorpe aad croft, 
Safe from the weather! ' 
He, whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 
Singing togethar, 
He was a man borr: with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 


Step to a їспе, square chests, erect each head, 
"Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders." 


1 Јонх RATHBONE O-IVER, 
THe JOENS HorxrN3 UNIVERSITY. 


LETTERS OF CADMUS. 


No one can be quite certain whether the figure of Cadmus 

the Phoenician belongs to mere legend or fo actual tradition. 
He is abundantly familiar as a colorfiser of Boeotia from over- 
sea, who introduced the lore of writing among a hitherto illit- 
erate Greek people. In the 58th chapter of his Fifth Book, 
Herodotus records the vague memory with characteristic pre- 
cision of personal opinion: 
These Phoenicians who came with Cadmus at their settlement 
in this country, among many other kinds of learning, brought 
into Hellas the alphabet, which had hitherto been unknown, as 
I think, to the Greeks; and presently as time went on the sound 
and the form of the letters were changed. At this time the 
Greeks that dwelt round them for the most part were Ionians; 
who, having been taught the letters by the Phoenicians, used 
them with some few changes of form, and in so doing gave to 
these characters (as indeed was but just, seeing that the Phoeni- 
cians had brought them into Hellas) the name of Phoenician. ... 
T have myself seen Cadmean characters in the temple of Ismenian 
Apollo at Thebes of Boeotia, graven on certain tripods and for 
the most part like Ionian letters.* 


The inscriptions on the tripods are then quoted, and turn out 
to be five Ionic hexameters, constituting dedicetions of a stereo- 
typed and familiar form. 

The rest of ancient literary testimony on Cadmus agrees 
fundamentally with this Herodotean version. Accepting the 
story as a reflection of actuality, Prof. J. L. Myres in his remark- 
able book of Sather lectures, * Who Were the Greeks?”, has 
calculated that Cadmus came to Thebes about 1400 B. C., nearly 
two hundred years before its destruction by the Argives in the 
generation preceding the Trojan War. The site of the Cadmea 
in the centre of ancient Thebes has been dug by Keramopotllos 
and a building, perhaps a palace, has come to light, with contents 
sufficiently precise to permit a date in the second phase of the 
Late Helladie period. In this “palace” there was found а 


2 Егот the translation in the Loeb Classical Library. Throughout 
my artiele I am not quoting the Greek texts to which I appeal, since 
they аге in everyone's possession. 

?'The excavator’s own account may be found in the. ' Apx atoXo^yuciy 
"Ефтаєріє, 1907, 205 Я.; 1909, 57 Я.; 1910, 1111f.; 1930, 29 ff.; cf. also 
his OnBatca (== Ару шоу: Ве ЛАН», Vol. III [19171). 
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collection (now in the local museum at Thebes) of unpretentious ; 
vases of local shape and fabric, adorned with, paintel marks 
which are patently not mere abstract geometric дев дов but 
significant symbols,—in short, уріррата, letters. The “ Palace 
' of Cadmus " and therein “ Cadmean letters ” from approximately 
the very period which Greek genealogical folk-memory had at- 
tested! Only, the “letters” were not in the least Phoenician, 
being every whiz as u1-Semitie as Cadmus’ own buildirg. 
Certainly, these carrot be tke type of Cadmean letters which 
Herodotus beheld. 3y no human possibility could he have 
deciphered and transcribed five lines of verse engraved in such 
a script upon tripods in the sanctuary of Ismenian Apollo. It 
is equally impossible so suppose that he could have deszribed as” 
* letters for the most pert like thé Ionian ” these symbcls which 
are so wholly alien. The three dedicatory epigrams which he 
read in all-but-Ionian letters can only have.been engraved in the’ 
archaic local alphabet current in Boeotia during the seventh, 
sixth, and perhaps fifth centuries B. С. Long agc, in his 
Prolegomena ad Homerum (р. lv), Wolf discussed tiese epi- 
grams and claimed tkat their diction betrayed their laze origin 
in the post-Homeric зріс tradition. I do not imagine that the 
intensified critical serse of to-day will permit anyone ta suggest 
an origin substantially earlier than the sixth century “or these 
stereotyped and unremarkable verses. The names of th» dedica- 
lors,—Amphitryon, Skaios, Laodamas—stir legendary memories 
in us, as they d:d in Herodotus; but we shall not follow him in 
dating these tripods. back into the Helladie world cf Laius, 
Oedipus, and Eteócles. Being classical dedications in classical 
script, it shouli not be impossible to visualise their general 
appearance. I venture my posthumcus illustration to Herodotus 
(Fic. 1) to remove all possible charge of vagueness “rom my 
contentions. і 
In Herodotus' day euch an inscription might perfectly well 
have existed in а Thehan sanctuary, engraved on a dedication 
already more than a century old. Examining it wit curious 
attention Herodotus sould certainly have read and trenscribed 
it. Save for the digamma, the unfamiliar form for lambda, the 
unexpected substituticr. of the psi-symbol for the chi, and the 
failure to distinguisk the long vowels for E and O, he would 
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have discovered little that was un-Ionie. Here were “n truth 
the letters which the Ionians inherited from the Phoenicians 
and used * with some few changes of form," calling them, as was 
but just, Phoenician. 

But Herodotus was wrong in thinking that such writing as 
this had anything to do with Cadmus or that it was while the 
Ionians were still in Greece as neighbors of Cadmeans that they 
had learned this lore from the Boeotian “ Phoenicians.” 

None the less, “Cadmus” may well have brought letters 
(though not this later alphabet) to Greece around 1400 В. C. 
It is not unreasonable to-hold some Minoan settler in mainland 
Greece responsible for the (apparently not very wide) diffusion 





Fre. 1. Drawing to show the possible appearance of what Herodotus 
called the “letters of Cadmus.” 


of the Cretan linear script; and if Professor Myres states the 
case correctly, the Cadmeans arrived from the sea about 1400 
B. C., were “red-skins” and sea-bred mariners connected with 
the new dynasty established about the same time in Crete, and 
if not the builders of the palace and tombs at Thebes, at any . 
rate its re-occupants, being very likely a deliberate Minoan rein- - 
forcement of the “ palace ” regime already established at Thebes. 

I leave to Professor Myres’ great reputation for learning and 
ingenuity the detailed justification oi this thesis. It is enough 
for my present purpose to indicate that modern archaeological 
theory sees nothing amiss with a literate Cadmus coming to an 
illiterate Thebes several centuries before the general break-up 
of the mainland Greek civilisation under the “ Doric iavasion.” 

Nor is it part of my immediate purpose toillustrate or discuss 


з Op. cii, р. 821 f., pp. 347 ff. 
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here thé Late-Helladie variant of the Cretan lirear M 
parent of the Cyprian syllaba-y which so obstinately survived 
into classical times. "Though каву have not all been published 
as yet, the specimens of this “ Mycenean writing" have been 
steadily accamulating ; and thewgh the total volume із szill small, 
the geographical distribution,—Orchomenos, Thebes. Menidi, 
Eleusis, Mrcenae, Tiryns, Asine,—is striking and significant. 
- Since the locality is right, the =nvironment is right, the date is 
right, why should we not accept the Greek folk-memary as a true 
tradition ard, taking the Herodotean phrase, call this Helladic 
writing “ Cadmean letters? ? | 
Greece was twice literate: once in the Late-Helladie period, 
perhaps from 1400 to 1200 В. 0. or a little later, employing a 
Cretan derivative script, and again, long after, in the late 
Geometric period, at the time сї the renewed contast with the 
East in the second half of the eighth century, when Ше most 
practical of contemporary scripis, the Phoenician alphabet, was 
encountered. appreciated, and adapted to Hellenic use. Owing 
to the length of the intervenirg lapse into illiteracy (a lapse 
incidentally into all the circumstances normally аввозієвей with 
illiteracy when, in Thucydides’ brilliant description о? tae times, 
“there was 20 mercantile traffic and the people did not mingle 
with one ancther without fear, either on land or by sea, and they 
each tilled their own land only enough to obtain a l-velihood 
from it, having no surplus of wealth," 5) with four huad-ed years 
‘void of written records or intelligible accounts, Herodotus could 
not discriminate betwean the twc distinct occasions bul eombined 
them into a single event in hs narrative—for the good and 
sufficient reason that Cadmus wés traditionally a Phoenician. 
And here the archaeologist fells foul of the literary sources. 

His searchinzs have produced an extensive and detai.ed picture : 
of the early Cretan (Minoan) and the corresponding mainland 


“For whick consult the ífootnozs to J. P. Harlands “Scripta 
Helladica,” A.J. A., XXXVIII (1924), 83-92. Sir Arthur Evans still 
remains the fens et origo of modern speculation on the Minoar-Achaean 
script. 

*'Thucydides, I, 2, 2, from the translation in the Loeb Classical 
Library. Arckaeological search has confirmed this Thucydiceaa picture 
as exactly appropriate to the early Geometric Age, in Ionie аз well as 
in mainland Greece. 
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(Helladic) civilisations, but yielded nothing whatever fo suggest 
any Semitic strain or influence. More specifically, the haunts 
of Cadmus have proven totally un-Oriental. „Thebes i is typically 
Helladic; Thera, colonised by Cadmus according to Greek leger.d, 
has been unusually competently explored without revealing 
Phoenician affiliations; and other spots, such as Thasos, have 
been equally barren. Whence then tke belief that the Cadmeans 
were Phoenician? 

We may parry with a second question. Why did the Greeks 
apply the name Phoenician to the Semitic inhabitants of the 
North Syrian coast-towns, who called themselves Sidonim and 
possessed по term corresponding to Phoinikes? We cannot be 
certain that the Greek epithet means “red” ог “ swarthy,” 
has so often been’ suggested; but it is surely of Greek invention 
and application. In earlier Greek parlance it appears to be а: 
synonym for Cretan or islander, or it may mean Carian. Signifi- 
cantly enough, when the astute and critical Thucydides wrote his 
inestimably valuable apergu of the beginnings of Greek civilisa- 
tion for preface to his own history, he related that the Aegean 
islands were once full of Carians and Phoenicians and advanced 
as proof a fact familiar to his contemporaries: 


When Delos was purified by the Athenians and the graves of 
all who had ever died on the island were removed, over half were 
discovered to be Carians, being recognized by the fashion of the 
armour found buried with them, and by the mode of burial which 
is that still in use among them.* 


* Carian ? remains, yes; but even for Thucydides по discover- 
able Phoenicians. Yetif the words Phoenician and Carian once 
were applied to Aegean islanders, when these various folk suc- 
cumbed beneath the repeated blows of Achaeans, Ionians, and 
Dorians, how could the epithet Phoenician be ultimately trans- 
ferred to an utterly alien people in a wholly different region? 
The archaeologist can only suggest that the phenomenon is part 
of that eastward dispersion which left the Minoan-Achaean 
script stranded on Cyprus, and an Aegean folk still further east 
in Philistia. The Minoan and Mycenean dispersion along the 
Syrian and Palestinian coast,—an event ever more end more 
substantiated by archaeological finds,—may therefore have car- 


° Thucydides, I, 8, 1, from the Loeb translation. 
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tied the дате to shat part of the world. In Homer, Phoenicians 
and Sidonians are one and indistnguishable; but Homer already 
belongs to the classical world, ard it is only in legend and popu- 
lar tradition that the older usage survives. Only in the sense, : 
then, that Cadmus was а non-Samitic and а non-Syrian Phoeni- 
cian (which agrees with his genzalogical connections, which are 
neither Syrian noc Semite), the Cadmean letters were a “ Phoe- 
nician” script. Long after that script had been lost in the 
general submergence of the culture to which it belonged, there 
lingered. an oral tradition of the accomplishment, as shadowy as 
Cadmus himself end ell the other figures of those ancient epic 
genealogies which similarly survived out of the vanished golden 
age of higher civi isation. 

All this, it wil be replied, is to take Greek heroic legend 
(more Myronico) much too literally. But it is only on the 
assumption that Jadmus and Fis letters (like Minos and his 
bull and his doubk-axe palace of winding corridors so sensation- 
ally justified by Sir Arthur Evans’ excavation of Knossos) are 
a genuine traditim that they cause us any trouble and give us 
anything to explain. I? they are mere myth they will vex no one. 
But if the myth must be raticnalised and explained, I have 
tried to show what the ultimate rational explanation may be. 

When Herodotus recorded his opinion that the Greeks had 
been illiterate unzil Cadmus brought them his letters, he was 

. presumably correct, since the wandering Indo-European tribes 
were illiterate, But when he jumped to the conclusion that the 
-letters of Cadmus the Phoenician must have been one and the 
same with those Phoenician characters from which his own 
classical alphabet was known to have been derived, he was mis- 

“Jed by the shift ir the meaning cf a word. The true Cadmean 
letters were not tae archaic seventh or sixth century Boeotian* 
Greek script which he could so readily decipher on the three 
tripods in Ismen.an Apoilo’s senctuary, but strange painted 
symbols like those on the pots even then lying buried in the 
central hillock which loca! tradition still venerated as the Cadmea. 

во ож ж ожо ож 

Centurfes after Herodotus, tke Hellenised Jew Josephus put 
his finger on the sort spot in the Cadmean tradition when he 
said that although those who favored a very early date for the 
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invention of letters in Greece claimed that they had been learned 
from Cadmus and his Phoenicians, yet no record from that time, 
“ preserved either in temples or on public monuments, could be 
produced. ... Throughout the whole range 0f Greek literature 
no ыша work is found more ancient than the poetry of 
Homer. His date, however, is clearly later than the Trojan war; 
and even he, they say, did not leave his poems in writing.” " 

This famous passage,—the head and cornerstone on which 
Wolf built his notorious Prolegomena,—is often brushed aside 
with deprecatory remarks on the credibility of Josephus. After 
all, it is intimated, Josephus was a Jewish patriot with an anti- 
Hellenic bias; and such a statement has only a doubtful and 
tendentious worth. It has escaped such critics that the general 
accomplishments of Josephus as a historian have nothing what- 
ever to do with this particular passage, which has very special 
claims to authority. 

It will be recalled that Josephus’ ambitious work on the Jewish 
antiquities had met with harsh criticism from the phil-Hellenes 
of his day. As an apologia, pro opere suo Josephus composed the 
pamphlet which bears the unfortunate title * Against Apion.” 
Querulously he begins: 


In my history ... I have, I think, made sufficiently clear to 
any who may peruse that work the extreme antiquity of our 
Jewish race, ... Since however I observe that a considerable 
number of persons, influenced by the malicious calumnies of 
certain individuals, discredit the statements in my history con- 
cerning our antiquity. ... I consider it my duty to devote a brief 
treatise to all these points. 


Then follow the crucial sentences: 


As witnesses to my statements I propose to call the writers 
who, in the estimate of the Greeks, are the most trustworthy 
authorities on antiquity as a whole. The authors of scurrilous 
and mendacious statements about us will be shown to be confuted 
by themselves.® 


J osephus’ reply to his critics is therefore be based not on 
Jewish opinion or disputable assertions but on the accepted 


т Josephus, Against Apion, I, 11-12. This andethe following passages 
are quoted from the translation in the Loeb Classical Library. 
з Against Apion, I, 4, from the Loeb translation. The italics are mine. 
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beliefs of the Greeks themselves as recorded in their cwn most 

- reputable writers. Patently, sny appeal to contested theories 
or uncertain factg would militate against Josephus’ position. 
Only the voz t3:ws antiquitas, to borrow Wolf's phrase, will 
serve his purpose. In the course of his pamphlet he might for- 
get or neglect this primary precept, but surely not in the para- 
graphs immediately following such a pronouncement. Accord- 
ingly when, immediately after this prelude, he refers to the 
comparative mccernity of the founding of the Greek eities, the 
development of “heir arts, the compilation of their laws, and 
most particular_y the lateness o= their pursuit of historical com- 
position, he okviously cannot be appealing to anything but 
accepted Greek 5pinion and tradition. When he claims that 
even the Greeks themselves admit the greater antiquity of the 
records kept by -he Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Phoenicians, he 
is making no startling demands on our credulity or on that of . 
his ancient public. And if, wichout shift of tone or emphasis, 
he immediately passes to the remark that the Greeks “were 
late and reluctant in learning the alphabet” and quotes as evi- 
dence the absence of any surviving early inscriptions, asserts 
that Homer was zheir first auth-r, and that even his works were 
orally transmittel, we have no excuse for distorting these state- 
ments into anyta_ng less than tks current opinion of the Flavian 
Age, based on fhe “testimon~ which the Greeks themselves 
believe most worthy of credence” 

Were it possikls for us to adduze a mass of conflicting doctrine 
or point to surviving testimony from antiquity in support of a 
contrary position, we might be tempted to accuse Josephus of 
false pretences. As it is, we must accept him. When he proceeds 
to support his position by asserting that the most ancient public 
records of the Athenians were the laws on homicide drafted by 
Draco? that the Arcadians were even later in learning the lore 
of letters,? that the first Greeks to essey ‘historical compositions, 
such as Cadmus ef Miletus and Acusilaus of Argos, lived but a 
Short time befor» the Persian invasion of Greece,'? he is soberly 
stating only whet we ourselves to-day very generally accept and 
believe. * 

- Until something different turns up, why should we insist on 


? Op. ой, I, 21. i © Op. сії, 1, 13. 
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` being wiser than “the most trustworthy ” Greek authorities and 
with characteristic modern insolence waive aside our only good 
testimony to the general view of ancient scholarship on the ` 
antiquity of their alphabet? I have tried to'show elsewhere 21 
that modern archaeological knowledge imposes a like conclusion 
and that the Phoenician alphabet came into Greece with the 
Oriental contact in the latter half of the eighth century B. C. 
Only if, like Herodotus, we are perturbed by the legend of 
Cadmus of Thebes and, like: Herodotus but with much less 
excuse, are unable to distinguish between Helladic and Hellenic 
встірі, can we still pursue the impossible Phoenician mirage into 
pre-history and confuse the Ionic alphabet with the “letters of 
Cadmus the Phoenician.” 


: REYS CARPENTER. 
Ввун Mawr CoLnEGE. ` Й 


` ° 
‘A.J A., XXXVII (1933), 8-29. . Subsequent developments have only 
confirmed the accuracy of the position there taken, as I am showing in 
а supplementary article in that journal. 


$ 
SCIPIO TETTIUS' INDEX LIBRORUM NONDUM 
EDITOEUM. 
[A list of Gresxeand Latin texts still unedited, compiled by Seipio 
Tettius ca. 1555. zives some valuable notices of sixteenth century col- 
lections of manuscripts in Rome. It. also includes several titles of lost 


works purporting to be extant at the time. Most of these prove to be 
due to misstaterents or misunderstandings.] . 


The task of transferring classical Чіегафите from manuscript 
codices to primed editions haz been long and arduous. With 
the dawn of the -enaissance the demand for copies of the classics 
increased spectacularly, and scme texts were multiplied by hand 
in the fifteenth century from single mediaeval manuscripts. 
This process gaze rise to a distinction between originals and. 
copies. The intention of prirting was at first regarded as an 
extension of the copying process; it was not realized that a 
printed text was in an entirely different state of permanence and 
availability. Cetalogues of the fifteenth century usually list 
printed books szd manuscript 2odices indiscriminately. As the 
use of the press ncreased, however, the distinction between print 
and manuscript overshadowed the distinction between originals 
and copies; and the energies of scholars were absorbed merely 
‘in getting class:=al literature into the new medium. It was only 
after this task 7as in the main accomplished that attention was 
again turned tc che quality of the manuscripts. Unfortunately 
many of the originals Бей been lost in the meantime. ` 

The documerz which is the subject of this article comes from 
an early stage zf the printing period of classical sckolarship. 
It is an attemp- to survey the field that yet remained for con- 
quest by the printing press. Philippe Labbé, in his Nova biblio- 
theca mss. librarum, sive Svecimen antiquarum lectionum 
latinarum et grazcarum (Paris, 1653), published a small work 
entitled Ба I=dice librorum nondum editorum confecto à 
Scipione, Tettic Neapolitano ante annos LXXX (pp. 166-174 
Labbé, add. corz рр. 884 £.).+ Scipio Tettius of Naples is an 
obscure person.? 'The.editio princeps of Apollodorus! Bibliotheca . 
by Aegius at Rome in 1555 wes based upon a codex Tettianus 


TI have ргоцигеї photostats of these pages from the New York Public 
Library. 1" 
2 See Zedler's Uiversal-Leaicon, XLII, 1502. 
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e 
among others, and carried an appendix de Apollodoris by Tet- 
tius himself. 

The indez published by Labbé è consists of a short list (about 
25 items) of libri latini nondum editi (pp. 166-167) and a much 
longer list (over 200 items) of libri "nondum editi graeci (pp. 
167-174). In each part the libri are cited in alphabetical order 
of authors’ names, and the majority of the titles are followed by 
the name of the library in which they were found. The libraries 
most often cited are these: 


Bibliotheca pontificia, Vaticana 

Bibliotheca Cardinalis à sancto Angelo (quae nunc [1565] est 
Cardinalis Farnesti fratris)* 

Bibliotheca Cardinalis à sancta Flora (munc [1565] Card. 
Sforzae fratris) 

Bibliotheca, Cardinalis Carpensis 

Bibliotheca Petri Strozae (quae primum [before 15501 fuit 
Cardinalis Ridolfi, postea [1558] Katharinae Mediceae 
Reginae Prancorum) 

In domo Diegi Hurtadi Mendozae Hispani . 

Florentina, Medicea. 


The libraries of St. ГОРЕНЕ at Rome, St. Mark at Venice, and 
of Fulvius Ursinus, Achilles Statius, Cardinal Sirleto, and 
Henry Scrimger are also cited for one or two titles each. 

All of these libraries except the Medicean and Marcian were 
in Rome in the middle of the sixteenth century, but most of 


5 Labbé published from а copy in the hand of Claude Dupuy preserved 
in the library of his sons Pierre and Jacques. The MS is now No. 651 
in the Collection Dupuy in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Cat. Léon Dorez, 
Paris, 1899). There is an apograph once owned by Labbé himself among 
the Libri MSS aequired by the Bodleian (Madan, A Summary Catalogue, 
V [1905], p. 66 £, No. 24763). After his book had gcne to press Labbé 
found another сору, from which he printed addenda and corrigenda 
(рр. 384 f.). There is also a copy of the index among the Peirese MSS 
at Carpentras (Cat. gén. des mss. des bibl. publ. de France, XXXV 
[== Carpentras II, Paris, 1899], p. 177, No. 1769, fol. 295 ff.). 

*'The quae-clauses, which I have placed in parentheses, are added to 
the first mention of the respective libraries and are probably interpo- 
lated, perhaps by Claude Dupuy. If so, it emerges from the designation 
of the Bibliotheca Petri Strozae that the list was compiled between 1550 
and 1558. For many reasons, which may be observed in the course of 
the discussion, this date is preferable to that suggested by Labbé (ante 
annos LX X X = 1518). 
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them have migrated since Теш? time. The Cardinalis à 
sancto Angelo was Ranuccio Farnese (d. 1565). His library 
passed to his brother Cardinal Alessandro Farnese (d. 1589) 
and ultimately to the Biblioteca Borbonica (Nazionale) at 
Naples5 The Cardinalis à sarcta Flora was Guido Ascanio 
Sforza (d. 1564), and his brother was Cardinal Alessandro 
Sforza (d. 1581). The Sforza library passed through the pos- 
session of Cardinal Domenico Passionei (d. 1761) into the 
Biblioteca Angelica in Rome. In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, however, a large nümber of MSS disappeared from the 
Angelica and were acquired by Giov. Franc. de Rossi (d. 1855), 
whose library went to the Jesut College in Vienna. Most of 
the titles cited from Sforza MES by Tettius are found in the 
Rossiana.$ The Cardinalis Cargensis was Rodolfo Pio of Carpi 
(d. 1564). His library was acqvired from his uncle Alberto Pio 
(d. 1531) and is now in the Bibloteca Estense at Modena, where 
most of the titles cited by Tettias are found.” The Bibliotheca 
Petri Strozae was acquired from Catherine de Medici for the 
Bibliothéque du Roi in 1599. 15 is the largest and most valu- 
able acquisition. of Greek MSS ever made by the Bibliothéque 


SF. Benoit, "Та Bibliothèque grecque du cardinal Farnése," М7. 
@Arch, et d'Hist., XL (1923), 167-138. 

6 The ingredients of the Angelica were discussed by Piccolomini, 
Stud, It., ТУ (1896), 7-32; VI (1-98). 107-184. He gives a list of 
Codices deperditi, pp. 131-184. The Greek MSS in the Rossiana were 
catalogued by Van de Vorst, Zentra-blett für Bibliothekswesen, XXIII 
(1906), 492-508, 537-550; dnd mors in detail by Gollob, Sitzb. Wien, 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 164 (1910), III. «bh. Rossi MSS 5, 8, 13, 17, 18, 19, 
22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 39, and 41 answer to missing Angelica MSS in Pic- 
colomini’s list. Rossi 21, 23, and 3” асе also from the Angelica, since 
like many of the present Angelica. MSS, they once belonged to the 
library of St. Sylvester. Rossi 35 end 28 are attested as Sforza MSS 
by citations in Tettius’ indes. Rossi 28 once belonged to George of 
Corinth, who also owned several о? the present Angelica MSS. See 
Piccolomini, p. 16. 

ту, Puntoni, “Indice dei codici greci della biblioteca Estense di 
Modena," Stud. It., IV (1896), 378-236. Several of the titles cited by 
Tettius in bibl. Card. Carpensis are found in MSS bearing ће names 
of Alberto Pio and George Valla. Cz. an anonymous collator of Epicte- 
tus eited*by Schenkl (ed. Epict. [Leipzig, 1916], p. lviii): e bibHo- 
theca Cardinalts Carpensis, quam Albertus we Pius . . . a Georgii 
Vallae heredibus . . . emerat ... 


E 
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Nationale. The library of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza passed 
into the Escurial in 1576 and constitutes its chief fund of Greek 
MSS. In many cases Tettius’ notices would be of use in segre- 
gating these sixteenth century collections in the modern libraries 
with which they have been merged. 

Most of the individual titles listed by Tettius are of no par- 
ticular interest, since they refer to texts that occur frequently in 
manuscripts and are well known in print. Some of the titles, 
however, refer to rare or unique texts and may be of value either 

. for shedding new light on the history of the manuscripts 
involved or for showing the sources from which Tettius derived 
his information. .I shall first discuss the few titles of this kind 
that seem to deserve attention. ' 

At the beginning of each discussion the title is quoted as it is 
given by Tettius. The citations are from the pages of Labbé, 
followed in parentheses by citations of Josiah Simler, Bibliotheca 
instituta et collecta primum a Conrado Gesnero, deinde in epi- 
tomen redacta . . . , iam vero postremo . . . in duplum aucta 
(Zurich, 1574). This work incorporated Tettius’ list almost 
entire, and through it some of the information in the index 
percolated into Fabricius and other later authors. 

Tettius, p. 168 (Simler, p. 61): Arcadii Grammatica. The 
text that answers to this title is found in Paris. gr. 2102, 
"Аркабіої wept тбушу. It has been shown to be а forgery perpe- 
irated by Constantine Palaeocapps, who was employed in the 
royal library at Fontainebleau 1543-1550.1% In the 1550 cata- 
logue of Fontainebleau this treatise is listed as “Apxadiov ypap- 
ратк in Palaeocappa's own hand.? Since Tettius also gives 


8 The contemporary catalogue of the Ridolfi collection, showing the 
provenance of the single MSS, is preserved in Paris. gr. 8074. A publi- 
cation has long been promised. See note 21. 

э Oh. Graux, Essai sur les origines du fonds grec de VHsourial (Paris, 
1880), pp. 163-273. In reconstructing the library of Mendoza, Graux 
overlooked the evidence furnished by Tettius’ indes. 

10 I have used this work in the Newberry Library in Chicago. 

. 318imler mentions Scipio Tettus (sic), p. 2 (Abydenus) and p. 60 
(Apronianus). 

141, Cohn, “ Konstantin Palaeokappa und Jacob Diassorinos,” Philo- 
logische Abhandlungen Martin Hertz ... dargebracht (Berlin, 1888), 
рр. 123-143, esp. 141 f. Cf. Reai-BEnoycl., 1L 1153-86. 

33 0mont, Catalogues des mss. grecs de Fontainebleau (Paris, 1889), 
p. 36, No. 97. 
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this title, it appears thet he learned of it from the catulogue and 
not from the codex.* The codex was written at Fontainebleau 
and had never been in Italy, hile it is quite likely that knowl- 
edge of the cazafogue, f not an actual copy of it, cizculated in 
Rome during Tettius fime. In this first instance, therefore, 
Tettius’ knowledge of the work he cites was not directly from 
the MS in which it occurred. 

Tettius, p. 170 (Simler, p 435): Isigoni liber de aquis in 
Florentina. The euthor Isigoaus is known from slight citations 
in Pliny’s Natural History and elsewhere (F. Н. G., IV, 435-7; 
Real-Encycl., IX, 2082). He is chiefly known, however, from 
numerous cizaiions ('"loetyovos Фу Sevrépy йтїотеу) in a small 
anonymous paradoxographica. compilation entitled pira. каї 
Aluvar kal myya каї morapol кт... Which is preserved in Laur. 56-1 
and its apographs;*® and tkis is probably the text to which 
Tettius refers. It was discove-ced by H. Stephanus on his youth- 
ful visit to Florence in 1553 ard published by him in 1557 under 
the name бойоп, drawn from Phot, Bibl., 189: Zoríevos тбу 
oropddny пері тотадфу rai Kpq-Gv kai Аціибу mapadofoXoyovpévov. 
Laur. 56-1 is the archetype сі many other unique texts, among 
them the Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, which was £lso copied 
by Stephanus. For a MS of itin his hand is preserved at Leiden 
(Voss. gr. qu. 18). . | 

Tettius, р. 174 (S:mler, р. 688): Xenophontis Ёрһезїў 

-Ephesiaca lióris octo in Flcrentina. Xenophon о> Ephesus 
occurs only in Laur. cora. воррт. 627, which is also th» only MS 
of Chariton of Aphrodisias, of the complete text cf Longus 


1 The title "Аркабіоу yoouparich occurs indeed in Paris. gr. 2608, 
inscribed over Theodosius’ epitome of the кавомикі) rpoowdla cf Herodian, 
which was the chief source for Pelaeocappa’s text in Paris; 2102. But 
Paris. 2608 came from Colbert ard originally from the de Mesmes col- 
lection of the sixteenth century, which contained many MSS of Palaeo- 
‘cappa (Pulch in Hermes, XVII [1882], 177 £.; cf. Simler, p. 61: 
Arcadij Grammatica Graeca, im bibliotheca Henrici Метт]). Paris. 
2603 therefore is of the same origin as 2102 and was equal у unknown 
to Scipio Tettius iu Rome. | 

15 V, Rose, Anec., I (Berlin, 1864), 1-26; R. Scholl, Hermes, ПІ 
(1869), 274-282; C. Landi, Stud. Ital., ПІ (1895), 531-548. 

16 Simler (p. 119) seems to be the source of the tradition of a Vatican 
MS of Chariton: OhRaritomis hisieria amatoria Graece esta; Romae in 
. Vaticana. Si inscriptio non est alsa & non potius de Chcritone nar- 
ratio ficta est. Of F&brieius, Bl. Graec. lib. V cap. 6 (VI, р. 807, 
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Daphnis and Chloe, and of a distinctive text of Achilles Tatius. 
In the MS Chariton in eight books is followed by Xenophon in 
five: "Tettius fails to cite Chariton and cogfuses the numbers . 
of the books. This MS also was used by H. Stephanus. For 
Simler says he possessed а MS of Xenophon of Ephesus; and 
Jacobs identified the codex Florentinus of Achilles Tatius, col- 
lated by Stephanus in Brit. Mus. Old Royal 16-D-X VIII, with 
Laur. conv. soppr. 627.28 

Both of the Florentine MSS just aad were in a sense dis- 
„covered by H. Stephanus, presumably on his visit to Florence in 
1553. Both of the titles quoted from them by Tettius are some- 
what inaccurate and confused, and are apparently based on an 
indirect knowledge of the MSS. I suspect that Tettius heard of 
them orally from Stephanus himself, when he visited Rome at a 
later stage in his Italian travels. I have not, however, extended 
this investigation to the other titles quoted from Florentine 
libraries by Tettius. 

Tettius, p. 169 (Simler, р. 164): Dicaearchi Geographia apud 
Henricum Scringerum Scotum Bibliothecarium Puggerorum ; 
р. 171: Marciani peripli libri tres in Bibl. Henrici Scringeri 
Scoti; p. 173 (Simler, р. 619): Scylacis Caryandei geographica 
apud Henricum Scringerum Scotum Fuggerorum Bibliothe- 
cartum. Henry Scrimger (1506-1572) of Dundee in Scotland 
was a professor of law at Geneva aftér 1568. For some years 
before he had been employed by Ulrich Fugger of Augsburg in 
collecting MSS. Ulrich Fugger migrated to Heidelberg in 1571 
and at his death in 1584 his library passed into the Palatine. 
The rare titles cited by Tettius are found in Pal. gr. 142. Now 
a number of Palatine MSS bear on their fly-leaves the name 
Henricus. Christ has shown that all these Henricus MSS came 
from Ulrich Fugger, and he conjectures that they were acquired 
for him by Henry Scrimger.*® Pal. gr. 142 is а Henricus MS, 


Hamb. ed.). Simler’s misgivings were doubtless justified; see below, 
p. 23 f. | | 

ат Stud. Ital., I (1893), 175. 

18 Fr. Jacobs ed. Achilles Tatius (Leipzig, 1821), p. Ixxix; ef. Warner 
and Gilson, Cat. of Western MSS in the Old Royal and King’s Collections 
(London, 1921), IT, 194. 

з» K, Christ, “Zur Geschichte der griechischen Handschriften der 
Palatina," Zentralblatt für Bibliothekswesen, XXXVI (1919), 3-34, 
49-88, esp. 8 f., 65-58. 
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and Tetting notice of it proves that Christ's ‘reine Hypothese? 
was right. 

Tettius, p. 173 ETD p. 978): Photii epitome ducentorum 
auctorum, & lezicon per alphabztum, in Bibliothecis Mendozana 
et Stroziana. The former is the so-called Bibliotheca of Photius, 

„and Mendoza’s MS of it is now Seorial. Ф-І-9/10. Photius’ 
Хебікду karà orarxeioy occurs, aside from modern apographs and 
recent discoveries, only in tte Gale MS in Trinity College, 
Cambridge (0-3-9 = 1181), from which it was editec by Porson 
in 1822. Neither the Bibliotheca nor the Lexicon of Photius 
occurs among tie Strozzi MSS in tke Bibliothéque Nationale; 
but a parchment MS ої the Дятісог, is mentioned in the six- 
teenth century catalogues of th» collection.** This Strozzi MS 
is probably identical with the Gale MS at Cambridge, having 
strayed from the collection before it was acquired by the Biblio- 
théque du Roi in 1599. It wes apparently brought from Flor- 
énce to Englanc about 1600 by Richard Thomson, wao wrote of 
it to Joseph Sealiger.?? 

^ In addition t» the titles occurring frequently in manuscripts 
and the titles occurring in rare 5r unique manuscripts, there are 
several notices in Tettius’ list hich refer to texts that do not 
occur in manuszripts at all and are in fact not extant. Since 
their inclusion in the index librorum nondum editorum implies 
that they were extant in Tettius’ time, their authenticity is 
worth investigating. Aside from the integrity of Tsttius him- 
self, which I have found no grounds to impugn, this depends 
upon the character of his sources cf information. We have 
already seen thet the index does not represent exclusively texts 
that Tettius had seen in manusczipt himself, but that it included 
some he had learned of from ofmers, either orally ог in reading. 
We have also seen how the knoriledge of a text might be some- 
what distorted in this transmission. In view of such possible ' 
misunderstandings on the part if Tettius, the best procedure is 


20 Reitzenstein, Der Anfang des Lexioms des Photios (Berlin and 
Leipzig, 1907). 

зі Montfaucon, Biòl. Bibl. (Paris, 1739), IT, 770b; Ме. @Arch. et 
d'Hist, VI (18861, 261; Bibl. de РЕсоїе des Chartes, XLIX (1888), 
322; Bibliofilie, XXXI (1929), 195. 

22. , , Josephi Sealigeri . . . Epistolae (Leiden, 1627), рр. 171, 
602; cf. Fabricius, Bibl, Graeca lit. V сар. 38 (ІХ, p. 568 Hamb. ed.). 
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в 
_ to trace his information to its source if possible and to determine 
whether in its original form it betrays any knowledge of lost 
authors or works which could not have been derived from the 
extant classical tradition. In the following paragraphs the 
most important of Tettius’ non-extant titles are examined by 
this method. | 

Tettius, p. 170: Epicharmus Cous Medicus in Vaticana. This 
notice derives from Raphael Maffeius Volaterranus, Commen- 
tariorum urbanorum (Rome, 1506) lib. XV (fol. 213"): Epi- 
charmus Cous auditor Pythagorae reliquit de natura rerum deque 
medicina Commentarios qui adhuc exstant in bibliotheca vaticana. 
Conrad Gesner, Bibliotheca universalis, sive Càtalogus omnium 
scriptorum locupletissimus (Zurich, 1545),?* s.n. Epicharm., 
quotes from Maffeius, adding the statement medicus fuit insignis 
apparently from Pliny, who cites Epicharmus among the medi- 
cal authorities for Nat. Hist. XX-XXVII. Since Tettius also 
says medicus, he seems to have used Gesner rather than Maffeius. 
Maffeius, moreover, drew upon Diog. Laert., VIII, 3: "Етіхарроє 
“Нловаћоўбѕ Kótos. kai оўто$ qxovoe YIvÜayópov . . . obros фторупиата, 
karaAéAorrey Фу ois $vatoAXoyst yvwpodoye іатродоуєї. Only small 
fragments of these Pseudepicharmean works remain, scattered 
through Greek and Latin literature,?* and it is only by a gross 
exaggeration that the works themselves could be said to be extant, 

Tettius, p. 173: Prisci Panitae historiarum libri octo, in 
Vaticana. This notice also derives from Maffeius, lib. XVIII 
(fol. 259°): Priscus alter Panites genere. Sophista Theodosi 
Iunioris epistularum Magister fuii Qui se describit missum-fuisse 
ab eo oratorem in Scythiam ad Actilam Unnorum regem ac eius 
regiam pulcherrime describit magnifico opere sumptuosoque 
faciam. scripsit historiam Constantinopolitanam & ipsius Actilae 
libris .VIII. preterea declamationes & epistolas est auctor 
Suidas. Haec hodie historia in bibliotheca vaticana continetur. 
This passage is quoted by Gesner (fol. 570b). Suidas’ notice is 
as follows: Пріокоє llavírgs codiorys, yeyorós ёті тфу xpóvov 
Феобосіою тої puxpod. éypayev історіар Вобаутакђи kai тй кат 
"Аттілау Фу BrBALors ў, реАтах тє fytopixds Kal èmoroàds. Extensive 
remains of Priscus’ history (F.H. @., IV, 69-110) are found 

28 These two works also I have used in the Newberry Library in 


Chicago. 
?* Kaibel, Comic, Graec, Frag., Y (Berlin, 1899), pp. 133-147. 
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in the Constantinian Bacerpta de legationibus under the title 
ёк тўѕ історіає Пріскох рӯтороѕ rol жофиютой тўе Готбкйс. It is 
also cited briefly „by Euagrius (Mpioxos: б Prop); Jordanes 
(Priscus historicus), Thronicor Paschale (Пріскоѕ 6 Gpg£) and: 
Theophanes (Hepotxós 6 ®р Ёё). "Ths title epistularum magister 
given by Maffeius occurs in no other gource?5 The account of 
the embassy to Attile, however, is preserved in the Ezcerpta 
and in Jordanes (frs. 8-10 Miller’. In fact Maffeius’ state- 
ments coincide with Jzrdanes againet the Ezcerpía, since in the 
latter Priscus-is merely an attaché cf Maximin the ambassador, 
while in Jordanes and Meffeius he was appointed by Thecdosius 
himself. The Ezcerpíc, moreosar, were preserved in a single 
MS which appears about 1566 in the possession of the Spaniard. 
Juan Paez de Castro, from whom it passed.into the Escurial.?¢ 
It is not likely that Maffeius Lad access to this MS in 1506. 
Practically all of Maffeius’ information, therefore, could derive. 
from Suidas апі Jorcanes; there іє very little to substantiate 
the alleged Vatican MS af Priszus. 

Tettius, p. 173 (Simler, p. 636): Stasini Poetae Cypriaca in 
Vaticana. The poems of the Exc Cycle are known chiefly from 
the synopses taken fram the Crres“omathy of Proclus, which 
are preserved in Van. Marc. gr. 454. .By the loss of a leaf, 
however, the synopsis э? the Cypria is lacking in this MS and 
is preserved separately in a few сег MSS of the Iliad (Scorial. 
0-I-12, eic.) None of these 1758 occurs in the Vatican and 
none assigns the poem іо Stasizus. The tradition of Stasinus’ 
authorship is at present as folloxs: | 


Athenaeus, VIII, 19 (884 15, ХУ, 80 (682 d) 
Proclus, Chrest., ix Phot., Fibl., 239 (819 а 36) 
Stobaeus, IIT, 81, 12 Hense (Apostol, Mant. Prov., T, 71) 
Schol. AD, П., I, 5 | 
Tzetzes оп Lycophr. 511, OFiliac., XIII, 638 , 
Baptista Fulgosius, De diotis factiseue memorabilibus collectanea 
(Milan, 1509), lists Priseus magistzr epistolarum Theodosii ++ among 
the autores at the beginning of hia work; but he does not cite his 
sources in the text anl it is. practically impossible to determine what 
he had derived from Priscus. It :з probable that he merely used 
Maffeius. 
26 Graux, Essai sur Tes origines du fonds grec de VEscurial, pp. 93-97. - 
ant, W. Allen, Homeri Gpera, V (Oxford, 1912), p. 102. 
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. 
Athenaeus and Proclus do rot assign the Cypria positively to ' 
Stasinus, and for this reason Proclus withheld the name from 
the title of his synopsis. Tettius’ notice probably rests indirectly, 
as with Epicharmus and Priscus, on one of these sources. 
Gesner knows of Stasinus only from Stobaeus. 

In this connection we mey cite a. notice from Gesner (fol. 
571a) which lists among the unedited works of Proclus the 
Lycian eius Chistomachia, quae conditur in Vaticana Bibliothecd 
Romae. The Chrestomathy is doubtless intended; and the notice 
may refer to Photius’ epitome (Bibl., 239) or to the synopses of 
the Epic Cycle as preserved in Marc. 454. The synopses are 
never known to have been in the Vatican, however, and Photius’ 
Bibliotheca occurs in the old Vatican collection only in Vat. gr. 
1189 of the sixteenth century.*® 

Tettius, p. 171: Interpretes Homeri XXX. antiqui, Tomis 
duobus. Perhaps this notice refers to the Scholia Minora of. 
Ps.-Didymus edited by Janus Lascaris at Rome in 1517 under 
the title oyóħa maMuà T&v maw бокішу els Tiv Ордро» "Duda. 
There are two MSS of these scholia in the Vatican (Vat. gr. 
82, 33). 

Tettius, p. 170 (Simler, о. 270): Нейсоти Chronica. This 
work 29 ів known only from the biographical notices of Hesychius 
Milesius in Suidas: "Ємакфтоє софісті)є Вибдутіоє éypajye xpovexhy 
ётєтордуу ётд тоб "Адар péxpi GeoBocíov тоб peyáXov èv BiBAtois V. 
Hesyehius also cites Heliconius as a source in his notices of 
"Appixyós Nuxopndeds and *Amtwv б IIAecrovíxov. Maffeius repeats · 
these notices from Suidas in such a way as to make it appear 
that he had used his autor Heliconius first hand, and this, is 
probably the reason why Tettius included the work in his list. 

Tettius, p. 171: Hystri Callimachi cognomento Bihici historia 
in Vaticana. This notice seems to be an absurd confusion 
between the Atthidograpker Istrus, whom Athenaeus calls 
ô КадЛціїхєоє, and the mediaeval geographer Aethicus Ister 
(Real-Hncycl., I, 697-699). 

The preceding examples show that the MSS in the Vatican 
were widely but vaguely known in the sixteenth century. 
. Maffeius, himself a custodian of the library, is found to have 
made unwarranted statements about it. Both Gesner ands Simler 

з E, Martini, “Textgeschichte der  Bibliotheke des Patriarchen 
Photius von Konstantinopel, I. Theil,” Sdéchs. Abh. Phil.-Hist. Kl. 1911, 
No. VI. 29 Christ, Gesch. der gr. Litt., II, p. 1034. 
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б. | . 
quote a large number of titles from. the Vatican, some of which 
are no longer found theze. While Tettius’ citations from other 
libraries are fairly trcstworthy, his notices from the Vatican are 
‚ in part indirect. and unauthentic. It would be instructive to 
know exactly from what’ source Gesner, Tettius, Simler, and 
perhaps others drew their knowledze of the contents of the 
Vatican, so that we might see through the glamor that has 
obscured that library. In the meantime we must handle early 
notices of the Vatican with caution. 

Tettius, pp. 138, 385: Arriani Parthica, Bithyniaca, Alanica, 
quae post Alexardrum; р. 174, Theovompi & Theophrasti libro- 
rum epitome cur Photio. These tiles are certainly drawn from 
Photius’ Bibliotheca. Arrian’s titles Чарбіке, тё ara. "АЛЄвамдроу, 
Віборака, "АЛаушт are mentioned in order in Phot, Bibl, 58; 
and there follow epitomes of the Parthica (58), tà xarà "АЛевау- 
дроу (Anabasis, 31), ті perà "АЛЄвардвоу (92), Bithyniaca (93). 
The Alanica (historia: іє scarcely known otherwise, and Tettius 
evidently excerpzed it from Bibl., 58. Photius also epitomizes 
Theopompus (176) and Theophrastus (278). 

Tettius, p. 169: Aic: Platonici liter unus. This author is 
cited frequently in Prozlus’ commenzaries on Plato and excerpted 
at length in Eusebius’ Praeparatio Evangelica. The Eusebius 
excerpts occur separately in Svoriai, T-II-5, which belonged to 
Mendoza and is doubtless the MS to which Tettius refers. 

Tettius, p. 167 (Simler, p. 2): Adydent Assyriaca Historia. 
‚ Excerpts from tkis work (F. E. @., IV, 279-285) are preserved. 
in Eusebius! Chronicle in Armenian, and hence in Syncellus, 
Cyril, and Moses of Ch2rene. None of these texts was published 
in Tettius’ time. Some of the excerpts recur in Eusebius 
Praeparatio Evangelicz under the title 4 "Афибумої. пері Tv 
*Aooupioy ypady, and it is certain that Tettius’ notice derives 
ultimately from shis seurce. Не had perhaps seen them sepa- 
rately, as he had Atticus Platonicus. He was wrong in including 
these excerpts as anedited, since the Praeparatio Evangelica had 
been printed by E. Stephanus at Paris in 1544. 

Tettius, р. 169 (Simler, р. 189): Hunapu historia & vitae 
Sophistarum арый Diegum Hurtadum et Cardinalem à 8. 
Angelo? The history of Eunapics (F.H. G., IV, 7-56) is 


зо Simler (p. 18€b) adds: Eiusdem. historiarum libri 14. Ф vitae 
Sophistarum, Romae servantur in Уаїісача Graece, Tke number of 
books is known only from Photius. 
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known from Phot, Bibl, 77, the Constantinian Excerpta de 
legationibus gentium and de sententiis, and fragments in Suidas. 
It was a continuation of the history of Dexippus, beginning with | 
Claudius (IL, 270 A.D.) and reaching to Arcadius and Hon- ` 
orius (404 A.D.). The Ezcerpía were not known to Tettius, 
and his notice of the history may refer to Photius. Gesner (fol. 
228 b), however, gives a strange account of this work, which 
Tettius may have seen also: Hunapit Graeci authoris historia de 
Caesaribus ab Herodiami temporibus usque ad sua, Venetis 
servatur manuscripta. The histories of Eunapius and of Hero- 
dian were similar in that both narrated events under successive 
reigns of emperors. Herodian ended with Maximus and Balbinus 
(238 A.D.); and Eunapius’ work, beginning in 270, might 
have been regarded as a continuation. Gesner’s notice is hearsay, 
but it seems to be substantial. There is a tradition that Euna- 
pius’ history was extant in Constantinople in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and this may have reached the ears of 
Gesner also?! 

Tettius, p. 167: Varronis Liber de Arithmetica. This work 
is not preserved, although it seems to have survived the Middle 
Ages. There was a MS oi Petrarch at Milan in 1890 which 
contained a librum M. Varronis de mensuris orbis terrae, librum 
quidem magnum in antiquissima littera, in quo sunt quaedam 
geometricae figurae? The sixth century codex Arcerianus of 
the Latin gromatici, discovered at Bobbio in 1493 28 and now 
at Wolfenbüttel, contains the title liber marci barronis de geo- 
metria ad rufum silbium, but the leaves which contained the 
text have been 108.8 In 1517 Andreas Alciati used a MS of 
the gromatici in-Milan from which he quoted the title M. Varro 
de arithmetica; 35 and in 1568 Vertranius Maurus said he had 
seen Varro's de arithmetica libellus at Rome ex bibliotheca 
Rudolphi Cardinalis asservatum apud Laurentem Strossium 
Cardinalem.* Tettius probably refers to the last MS. 1 is 


31 Martin Crusius, Turcograecia (Basle, 1584), p. 498, gives a list of 
texts seen by Stephan Gerlaeh at Constantinople. Among them are 
Historici . . . ’Aya@las, Eovázios. See Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. lib. V сар. б 
(УТ, р. 686 Hamb. ed.). 

з2 С. Thulin, “Die Handschriften des Corpus agrimensorurf Bong 
norum," Berlin Abh. Phil.-hist. Kl. 1911, Anhang. Abhang, II, p. 16. 

38 See note 39. з Thulin, p. 40. 

3t Thulin, loo. cit. зе Rh. Mus., VI (1848), 505. 
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difficult to see hcw these four items are to be combined. Thulin 
believes the Petrarch and Alciati MSS are one and the same, 
now lost, and different from the coder Arcerianus. If so, the 
Rudolphi-Strozzi MS might be the same as the Petrarch-Alciati, 
or derived from it. ‘The Je arithmztica and de geometria both 
occur with the gromatici; and it is natural to suppose that they 
are variant titles of the same work, although Ritscal postulated 
separate books with those titles in kis reconstructicn of Varro’s 
disciplinarum liberi ІХ 37 

Tettius, p. 167: Vellei Paterculi liber prior integer. Gesner 
fol. 676a: Veli Patersuli fragmentum de bello Augusti 
Caesaris contra Sueuos in Noricis et Vindelicia; extat Viennae 
Austriae apud Vuolffgangum Lazium: pars uti arbitror. libri 
posterioris. Tha text ої Velleius Paterculus 28 derives from the 
defective MS discovered at Murbach in Alsace by Beatus Rhenan 
in 1515, which is now lost. In the editio princeps (Basle, 1520) 
Rhenan states that he hai heard of another MS at Milan, dis- 
covered by George Merula;*? and perhaps Tettius’ notice belongs 
to this tradition. The Vienna fregments referred to by Gesner 
are perhaps the same as those used by Aventinus (Johann 
Turmair, 1477-1534), who quotes Paterculus in his Chronica 
and Annales Boierum, 

Tettius, p. 167: Plinii Cenioris Hoin libri 20. Gesner 
s. n.: Scripsit preeterea йе rebus Germanicis libros, quos Augus- ` 
tae Vindeliciorum- eztare ferunt. Kimlər adds: quos citat Tacitus 
[Ann., І, 69], 4 Cuspiniactus, qui alicubi eos adhuc latere opina- 
tur. The twenty books of German Wars by Pliny the Elder are 
mentioned in Plir., Epist., III, 5 and Suet., de vir. Й. Joannis 
Cuspiniani . . . Je Ccesacibus atque Imperatoribus Romanis 
opus insigne арозатед pos;humously at Strassburg in 1540. I 
` have not been able to find the reference to Pliny's German Wars 
in it. 

9T Ritschl, Opuscula, ПІ, 868-364. 

зв A history of the text is g.ven by В. Ellis in the prolegomena to his 
edition (Oxford, 1838}. 

зә In 1493 George Merula brought to light a considerable number of 
valuable Latin MSS in Bobtio, among which was Velius Longus de 
orthogrdphia, This text may he the Velleius referred to by Rhenan. бее 
О. von Gebhardt, “ Ein Eüehsrfund in Bobbio,” Zentraltlatt fiir Bib- 


liothekswesen, У (1883), 343-362, 383-431. 
чо Peter, Hist. Ron. Frag. (Seipzig, 1883), pp. 308-311. 
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A study of the index shows that Tettius did not confine him- 
self to texts he had seen in manuscript with his own eyes, but 
that he also entered notices that rested on the statements of other 
scholars. In some cases those statements were exaggerated or 
deliberately false; in others Tettius seems to have misunderstood 
them. At any rate, aside from Eunapius and Varro, none of 
the notices of non-extant works is substantiated either by 
external or internal evidence. They often derive from fragments 
or mere references in extant sources. Nevertheless these exag- 
gerated statements and unwarranted inferences have sometimes 
been repeated in more recent and standard works. One of the 
tasks of classical scholarship is to investigate the Fortleben of 
the works of ancient writers both lost and extant. Such tradi- 
lions as those with which we have been dealing confuse the 
history of aneient books as long as they are not satisfactorily 
explained. While it has not been possible to dispose definitely 
of ali the notices of lost works given by Tettius, it is hoped that 
the evidence presented will throw light on the general nature of 
such: statements. | | 

AUBREY DILLER. 


41 For example, Müller's Frag. Hist. Graeo., IV, 70. 
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The earliest “Guide to Letter Writing” in existence is the- 
brief work entitled Тато: *Ётиттомко2, which, in the bast manu- 
script, is wrongly assigned to the znthorship of Demetrius of 
Phaleron* This manual contains descriptions of twenty-one 
kinds of private letters, with examples of each type. Most of 
the examples are so тегу short that they seem to be intended 
merely to furnish a convenient framework for the idzas of the 
letter-writer, together with certain neat phrases which would 
suitably express his thoughts o7 feelings in particular situations. 
The types of letters described fall under the followirg general 
heads: “riendly ” letters, letters of introduction, letters of 
criticism and blame, letters of thanks, consolation, advice, praise, 
and congratulation, lesters which cortain excuses or answers to 
criticism, and letters ^r which favors are requested. 

This little work hgs been critically examined by H. Brink- 
mann,” ani the evidence adduced by him has been somewhat 
amplified by V. Weichert ? and B. Clsson,* who are in general 
agreement with his co-clusions. Brinxmann makes it clear from 
internal evidence that the worx comes from Egypt, and that it 
contains no indications of Christianizy and none of tha stylistic 
peculiarities of the fourth and later centuries after Ch-ist.5 Не 
then proceeds to compare the type letters with actual letters 
from the Greek papy-i found in Egypt, and to examine the 
phraseology and vocabulary of the Тітов with a view to а closer 
dating. He conclude: that the work was written ketwzen about 
200 B. C. end 50 A. D., and th:nks it probable that it belongs to 
the earlier part of thie veriod. 

Brinkmann’s most definite arguments for a lower limit of 
about 50 A.D. have —cw been invalidated by the evidence of 
papyri discovered since the dave of his article. He particularly 


1V. Weichert, Demetri et Libenti qui ferunt Tiro 'EmcroMkol et 
"EmiToMgate Xapakrüpes. Teubner, Leipzig, 1910, pp. 1-2; cf. В. 
Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, Didot, Paris, 1873, рр. 1-6. 

а Der älteste Briefstelles, Rhein. Mus., 64 (1909), 310-17. 

з Op.ecit., xvii-XX. 

* Papyrustriefe aus der jrühesten Römerzeit, Diss., Uppsala 1925, 7-9. 

I.e. with the exeepti-n of the two obviously late letters at the end 
of the work, which are not contained in the best manuscript. 
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relies upon the expression ётокотбу rods бу оїко, found in the 
example of а “ friendly ” letter,® and states that the phrase of би 
оїко, though common in the papyrus letters of the Ptolemaic 
period, disappears about 100 A. D., being replaced by oi бусікої, 
or by the adverbs wavorxeé and тауоктоѓа: But the more recently 
published material shows frequent use of of бу оїкр in the second 
and third centuries, in spite of the appearance of the new ex- 
pressions cited by Brinkmann.’ He also definitely dates this 
use of émoxoréw in the papyrus letters between 180 B.C. and 
97 A.D. This word is not а very common one in these letters; 
in fact it occurs only five times between the dates set by Brink- 
mann. It is also found in five letters which are later than 
27 A.D? | 

Brinkmann lists also various other words and expressions 
which he thinks characteristic of the usage of the period before 
50 A.D. Some of these can now be found in papyri of a later 
period, but in the following six cases we have no evidence that 
the usage continued after the date set by him: 


(1) The use of aipéw in the expression урфу piv wept Фу а!рії 
(р. 8, 14-15) occurs only four times in the papyri, three cases 
being dated about 100 В. C., and one in 16 A. D. 

(2) The use of xpivw in 5 emtoToAns Ékpiwa, тобто тойса T 5, 
10-11) is found in the papyrus letters five times, and only in 
the second and early first centuries В. О. 

The uses of (3) dwdvrnow (р. 11, 4), (4) dtacddyoor (p. 8, 1), 
(5) muxvórepov (р. 8, 18), and (6) ovprapwrdpevos (р. 8, 14) 
which are found in the Тіто: appear to be discoverable nowhere . 
else after the first century B. C. 


"P, 3, 13. (References to the Тіто: are made by the citation of 
page and line of the Teubner text.) 

7 See Preisigke’s Wörterbuch der griech. знай: 5. v. olkos 
(2). 

. S8 Witkowski, Epistulae privatae Graecae, second edition, nos. 52, 63, 
and 71; P. Oxy. 293 and 294. 

2 5, Müller, Gr. Pap. aus d. Berl. Mus. 11 (33-4 A. D.), Н, Büttner, 
Gr. Privatbriefe 19 (55 A. D.), P. Columb. Inv. No. 318 (unpublished; 
probably late first century A. D.), P. Giss. 12 (Trajan or Hadrian), and 
P. Columb. Inv. No. 25A (unpublished; second century А. D.). 

19 Witkowski, nos. 57, 63, and 64; P. Oxy. 787.* 

п Witkowski, nos. 53, 57, and 60; Wilcken, Ohrest., 12; Р. Grenfell, 
I, 40. 
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This, then, is the axtent o? the evidence for the early date of 
the work. On the other side, 2ven a cursory examination reveals 
elements which obv.ously belong to a later period. Among 
these may be mentioned the words керке (p. 1, 10), смуаматрофіїс 
(р. 3, 9), баре» (p. 4, 5); and xaruridoe (p. 9, 7); the form 
ceojpayxey (p. 8, 12) ; and the phrase ёк тали (p. 11, 9). 

It seems necessary, then, in want of more definite evidence, 
to return to Brinkmann’s firs; broad dating of the work in the 
period 200 B. C. to 300 A.D. The necessity for such a retreat, 
based upon the presence in the work of stylistic elements which 
are charactezistic of the Ptolemaic period, and of others which 
must be as late as tke second or third century A. D., brings us 
inevitably back to Brinkmanr's remerke, at the beginning of his 
‚ article, upon. the question of ine unity of the work. 

The manuseripts!* belong со two families, М and В. Only. 
three of the manuscr-pis of the @ family contain the two letters 
at the end of the wcrk which are obviously late additions, be- 
longing to the period after 300 A. D. In general the two tradi- 
tions differ greatly, 8 obviously representing a later form of the 
work, with a large aumber of revisions. It is Brinkmann’s 
opinion, however, that the ms. M gives the work essentially in 
its original form. But in view of the great difference between ` 
the M and £ forms o? the work, and of the chaotic state of the 
text of the leter guide to letter-writing assigned to Dibanius or 
Proclus,* it hardly seems likely; even apart from the stylistic 
evidence, tha; the form given by М ic an entirely unrevised one. 
As a handbook for tke practical use of letter-writers, the work 
would be especially likely to urdergo more or less constant “ im- 
provement” at the hands of persons who wished to bring it into 
closer agreement witk the fashion o? their own times. There- 
fore, without wishing to raise a “Homeric Question” about 
this little manual, I am yet inclined to view it as something like 
а “traditional book.” In its original form it must go back at 
least to 100 B. С:, bus it seems clear that it was subjected to a 
considerable amount of revision during the four hundred years 
following. 


з Ог ёктаћи; вее Pre:sigke, Wérterbuok, under the latter. 
за Seo Weichert, of, cit, рр. xxx-i-xli. 
14 'Елістомраїо: Xopakrpes: see Weichert, pp. 13-66. 
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To judge from the extant papyrus letters, the influence of this 
particular manual upon letter writing in Egypt does not seem to 
have been very great. Їп regard to no one of the actual letters 
can we say with assurance, “ Here the type letter was followed." 
The similarities of vocabulary and style pointed out by Brink- 
mann and others seem rather to indicate influence in the other 
direction—the inevitable influence of the current styles of letter 
writing upon such a handbook. The manual itself habitually 
uses stilted and artificial modes of expression, which would prob- 
ably have seemed to the plain-speaking correspondents of the 
papyrus letters likely to throw suspicion upon their sincerity, if 
not to make them ridiculous. The difference in style is obvious 
to anyone who will-compare, for example, the “ friendly ” letter 
of the Тіто 15 with almost any of the letters to relatives and ` 
friends preserved upon papyrus.t® Though formulae, not only 
at the beginning and end," but in the body also, are usual in 
the papyrus letters, their writers had little liking for such forms 
of expression as are found in the T¥o.. 

One can conjecture that there were other manuals of letter 
writing which were more popular—perhaps a considerable num- 
ber. We are told that in the earlier days of Egypt teachers sup- 
plied actual letters, and also specially composed letter forms, to 
serve as models for their pupils,* end this custom was doubtless . 
followed by Greek schoolmasters also. The professional letter 
writers would of course have their more or less fixed formulae. 
From these two closely related sources there would naturally 
develop manuals of letter writing end collections of form letters 
suited to the different purposes of correspondence. A detailed 
examination of all the Greek letters which conform in whole 
or in part to any of the definite types would be necessary in 
order to determine the extent to which fixed forms of expres- 
sion were used in the bodies of such letters. In this article I 
shall examine the examples of only one type—the letter of intro- 
duction. This type has been selected because it is perhaps the 


15 No, 1: p. 3, 6-12. 

15 E. g., P. Cairo Zen. 59135. : 

11 For the opening and closing formulae see F. X. J. Exler, T&e Form 
of the Ancient Greek Letter, Diss. Washington, 1993. • 

38 А. Erman, Die Literatur der Aegypter, Leipzig, 1923, рр. 252, 260. 
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most distinctive in purpose and character of them all. The 
introducer habitually entrusted such a letter for delivery to the 
person introduced. It wes thts less likely than other kinds of 
letters to contain -extraneous mater, and, even where it does, 
the separation of the words of int-odüction from the cther ele- 
ments is easily made. Not all of the other so-called types are 
equally definite in character; several of those listed in the 
manual tend to shade inte one ancther. | 
The extant Greek letters fall into two general divisions.: The 
letters from actual life, -ncst of which come to us from the 
papyri must be distinguished from the literary epistles which 
are ascribed to the authorship of famous men. The latter have 
been conveniently collected in Herzher’s Epistolographi Graeci. 
While the papyrus letters ean he dated exactly or approximately, 
most of the literary letters canrot. I shall include in my study. 
the published letters of both these classes, up to about 300 A. D., 
which are, in whole or in part, letters of introduction. It seems 
' desirable to supply a list of these letters here, and to include 
translations of the words of introduction in most cases. In this 
list I give the letters from: actual life in chronological order во 
far as possible, but leave the literary letters in the alphabetical 
order of the names of their suppos2d writers, as they are given 
by Hercher. | 


І LETTERS FRCM ACTUAL LIFE. 


1. Witkowski, 11. Ca. 260 B. C. 

^. Asklepiades, who has delivered the letter to you, is... (if) he 
has heed of you for anything . і 
2. Witkowski, 12. ба. 260 В. С. 

- (who has delivered th2) letzer [to you), was introduced to us 

у. . having need of writirg to you... (that) he mey go to you; 
you will do me a favor by essisting kim (in whatever) he comes to | 
you for. i 
3. P. Cairo Zen. 59002. 960 B. C  (Apollonios to Zeno; rather an 

order than a letter of irtroductioa). 
4. P. Cairo Zen. 59038. 257 B. J. (Amyntas to Zeno). 

. and, as for the rest, you will do me a favor if you show him 
as much consideration as дозае, unt, upon a suitable ocession; we 
petition” Apollonios in his interest. 

5. P. Cairo Zen. 59042. 257 В. С. (Amyntas to Zeno). 
Alexandros, who is delivering the letzer to you, is a relative of one 
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of my friends, and I myself am well acquainted with him. He has now 
been designated (for a public service) by someone. You will do me a 
favor, therefore, if you will assist, if possible, in getting him released. 
For he is rather weak physically on account of an illness. 


6. P. Cairo Zen. 59045. 257 B.C. (Amyntas to Zeno). 

Zopyros, who is delivering the letter to you, is the son of Sosigenes 
the Kaunian. We have written to Apollonios about him at the request 
of certain persons. Kindly introduce him, therefore, whenever you 
learn that it suits Apollonios' convenience, so that he may present his 
request in regard to the matters for which he has undertaken his journey. 


1. P. Cairo Zen. 59046. Probably 257 B.C. (Amyntas to Apollonios). 

Menandros, who is with Heraklides, has asked us to write to you, in 
order that he may present to you, when convenient, his request in 
regard to the matters for which he has undertaken his journey to see 
you. Kindly give him your attention, therefore, at your convenience. 
For he is the sort cf man who will consider your interests. 


8. P. Cairo Zen. 59050. 257 B.C. 
‘Kindly ... Melanthos . . . and show consideration for him in other 
matters. : 


9. P. Cairo Zen. 59101. 257 B. C. (Melanippos to Zeno). 

Demetrios, who is delivering the letter, has been sent(?) , . . to 
Apollonios the dioecetes. Kindly (assist him) therefore, in whatever 
matter he has need of you, and make it clear to him that we have 
written to you about him. For it is of advantage to us, with regard 
to the city and to the man himself, that he be attended to and return. 


10. P. Cairo Zen. 59192. 255 B. C. (Plato to Zeno). 

The father of Demetrios, who is delivering the letter to you, is at 
present, it appears, living in the Arsinoite Nome. The youth himself 
therefore wishes to be employed there too. Аз he has learned that you 
аге a kindly man, some friends have asked me to write to you about 
him, so that you may give him a place with you. Kindly favor us, 
therefore, and arrange for him to have whatever employment you judge 
suitable, and look after him in other matters if he proves useful to 
you... 


11. P. Cairo Zen. 59284. 251 B. C. (Hierokles to Zeno). 

(I mentioned) Hermogenes, one of the cleruchs, (£o you previously in 
the) city, but I thought it necessary (to remind you again). Therefore 
when he delivers the letter to you, kindly (become better) acquainted 
(with him), and, if he needs anything from you, do it for him as far 
as (possible). For (he has been introduced) to us by certain friends 
with whom (he has been associated) for quite a long time . . .. 


12. P. Cairo Zen. 59283. 250 B. C. (Hierokles to Zeno). , 
..., Who is delivering the letter to you, is a relative of . . . wife 
. . . kindly make an effort .... | 
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18. P. S. I. 5, 520. 250-49 B. C. 

Stratagos, who is delivering the lester to you, being an acquaintance 
of ours, asked me to write to you. He said that he had a dispute with 
someone . . . and that it was necessery .... Kindly assist him. For. 
he deserves consideration, and in айсійоп he did useful service. for 
Apollonios . . . . 


м. P. Cairo Zen. 59342. £46 B.C. (Sisuchos to Zeno). 

. I wrote previously bout Prolemaios (my son), requesting you 
to ask Hermaphilos and Pythor the banker and their associates to 
employ him as clark. Now I Lave sent Ptolemaios himseli to you. 
Therefore, if it meets with your approval, kindly write . . . to anyone 
you judge proper, so that ke maz be employed as clerk .... 


15. Witkowski, 34. Third Century B. С.(?) 

Moschos, who is delivering the letter to you, is the brother of Philo, 
who is with Lysis the letter-writer. See to it therefore that the man 
is not unjustly ireated . 


16. Р. Cairo Zen. 59392. Third Cemtury B. c. (Apollonios to Apolo: 
doros; rather an order than a letter of introduction). 


17. P. Cairo Zen. 59590. Third Century B. C. (Diokles to Zeno). 

Paris, who is delivering the noze to you, .. . has returned from the 
Oxyrhynchite Nome . . . . Therefore be kind enough to write to 
Themistokles and Petosiris the -oysl secretary (requesiing them) to 
write to Àxapes .... 


18. P. Edgar Mich. 82b (cf по. 17 aho. re). Third Century B. ©, (Zeno 
to Themiszokles). | 
Diokles, one of the cleruchs from Arsinoe, who has been a friend of 
mine for quite a long time, is concerned about a certain Egyptian of 
the Oxyrhynchite Nome named Peris.. He claims that Axapes the royal 
secretary has enrolled this man in the soldiery, though he was previously 


19. Р. Cairo Zen. 59608. Taird Century В. С. ` 
Mnesitheos, who brings you {йз lebtər, . . . about the poet. There- 
fore you wil do (us) a favor... i? vou collect as many as possible 
19 


20. Witkowski, 61. ба. 158 B. C. 

In regard to what we wart we have sent to you Glaukies, an n intimate 
friend of ours, to consult w-th you. Therefore please give him an inter- 
view, and make clear to him the matters about which he has come .... 


21. P.S.I. 8, 969. First Century B. C. 

We have placed Archedernos, оле af our friends, with Diokles in the 
office of supervision of all (affairs) of the nome. In whatever he needs 
from you assist him actively, so thas we may suffer no loss. 


19 Edgar interprets this as а lester introducing to Zenc a {ешр on 
Homer. 
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22. P. Oxy. 746. 16 A. D. 

Hermophilos, who is delivering the letter to you is . . . of . . .erios, 
and he asked me to write to you. He claims to have a small matter of 
business in Kerkemunis. Therefore, if you please, assist him actively, 
as is just. й 


23. P. Оху. 787. 16 А. D. 

. .. since he is our friend. I request you therefore to consider him 
introduced (to you), and, in whatever matters he comes to you about, 
give him aid, as is just, for my sake. 


24. P. Oxy. 202. Ca. 25 A. D. 

Heraklides, who is delivering the letter to you, is my brother. There- 
fore I beg you as urgently as possible to consider him introduced (to 
you). I have also asked my brother Hermias to inform you about him 
by letter. You will do me the greatest possible favor if he wins your 
consideration. 


25. Epistle to the Romans 16, 1-2.°° ` 

I introduce to you Phoebe, our sister, who is a deaconess of the 
church at Kenchreai, that you may receive her in the Lord, in a wey 
worthy of the holy ones, and may help her in whatever business she 
may have need of you; for indeed she has been a helper of many, and 
of myself also. 


26. P. Giss. 71. Early Hadrian. 

I request you to consider as introduced (to son] Achilles, who is 
delivering to you this letter of mine, and to assist him actively in 
whatever he needs from you, so that he may bear witness to your 
eagerness (in my behalf). 


27. P. Giss. 88. Early Second Century. 

I introduce to you, brother, my house-servant Apollonus, who is 
delivering the note to you, so that, in whatever matters she may need 
your help . . 


28. Р. Oxy. 1663. Second or Third Certury. 

.. since I have an opportunity to send to you, I present to you 
Soter, brother, so that you may regard him as you do our young brother 
Serenus, since he is worthy oi this privilege, not only on account of 
his good character, but also . . .. У 


29. P. Oxy. 1064. Third Century. 

. . Therezore I write to you, knowing your kindness, that you may 
assist Apis, who is collecting vhe revenues at Takona, and may grant 
him hospitality, so that when he returns he may bear witness (of it) 
to me. 


20 Romans XVI is considered by many scholars to ће a separate letter 
sent to Ephesus (See A. Deissmann, Light from the “Ancient East, 
London, 1927, pp. 234 ff.). If so, this note of introduction comes at 
the beginning of a letter, not toward the end. | 
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30. Р. Flor. 2, 173. 256 А. р. d 
Let my respected son, the most honorable Primus, have every assist- 
ence and supplies of wine... aad everything else, so that he may 
bear witness (of it) to me; and let him receive hospitality and whatever 
else is proper. 
IL LITERARY LETTERS. 


31. Aeschines 6. Hercher, p. 37. 

This man Ariston, who is carrying the letter to you, was the first 
to receive us at Rhodes. He has zaken ship for Athens .... See to 
it therefore that you receive him kindly |... Help him also in other 
matters, so that he may learn that he has entertained a man who is 
not entirely lacking im frenés .... 


32. Apollonius Tyaneus 107. Hercker, p.123. (King Phraotes to Iarchas, 
ete.) ` і 
Apollonios, а very wise man, comsiders you wiser than himself, and 
comes to learn your (w.sdcm). Impart to him all your knowledge 
before you dismiss him, with the essurance that none of your learning 
will be lost. For his speech and hs memory surpass those of all other 
men. ... Those whc accompany him are also worthy of praise, since 
they have put themse ves in 2harge cf such а man. 


33. Chion 2. Herchez, p 164, 

Thrason is trading їп the Eontus. but he appears to me to be a better 
man than his occupetion would lead one to expect. And now, in 
Byzantium, I owe him є, d»bt ci gratitude . . . . Now that he is 
voyaging to the place where rou are, I thought it my duty to send with 
him this testimonial, that he may receive similar (good treatment) in 
return .... Without doubt you will gladly receive him in your house, 
according to your custom . . .. 


34. Chion 8. Hercher, р. 199. 

Archepolis of Lemncs, who is de:ivering the note to you, when setting 
out for the Pontus tc trade, asked me to introduce him to you; and 
I agreed gladly. In fact ne Зав never been one of my friends. There- 
fore I thought it a great zain to have the opportunity to make a man 
a friend who had not beer cre befcre. To this gain you will assist me 
if you receive him hospitably. Irdeed I believe that he is a decent 
sort of trader; for he was a philosopher. before he became a trader. 


35. Diogenes 48. Hercher, p 257. 
Phrynichos of Larisa, a disciple of mine, wants to see horse-feeding 
Argos; as he is a philosopher. he will not esk much of you. 


36. Dion l. Hercher, p. 259. 

I introduce to you the mar who carries the letter; he is troubled by 
the cogtentiousness of an opponent at law, but does not wish to make 
trouble for his own friencs. In other qualities also he is such a man 
as you would praise; being of a reescnable and modest temper. About 
his family and his position in the state I do not think you should 
inquire; but he can make.a good skowing on these points too. 
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87. Dion 2. Hercher, р. 259. 

You already know my companion Herennius, but not so well as I want 
you to. I could not at present, perhaps, tell you of all his good qualities, 
but at least it is proper for me to state that he has been my friend for 
a long time, and during that time has given many ргооїз of his friend- 
ship .... You, who have done me many favors, would do me a very 
great favor if you would consider Herennius as your own (friend). 


88. Plato 13.1 Hercher, р. 531. 

. Iatrocles, who was set free by me along with Myronides, is now 
on PY point of embarking with the persons sent by me. Therefore 
give him some kind of paid employment, since-he is well disposed to 
you; and use him for whatever you wish. 


39. Plato 14. Herscher, p. 531. 

Georgios, to whom I have given the letter, is one of our friends, 
having been a fellow student of mine for a long time. In character, 
I believe, he is as modest as any man alive. Therefore we have shared 
our philosophical pursuits with him. Hence it has seemed good to me 
to introduce him to you—for I am well aware that you wish to know good 
men—and especially because he lives near you.... This introduction 
will bring you no trouble or regret. Make his acquaintance and show 
him consideration, on account both of his character and of his close 
friendship with me.... 


40. Plato 15. Hercher, р. 532. 

Kallimachos, on whose account I have written the letter, was one of 
our fellow students. A misfortune, of which I know you have heard, 
has happened to him .... He asks of us what is just and what a 
friend may properly ask—assistance. This assistance we cannot entrust 
to any other (than yourself); and indeed he believes and expressly states 
that, if you are willing, his rescue will be easy, and will bring with it 
neither offence nor enmity .... Therefore kindly give the man some 
assistance, both:for our sake and for his, so that he may be released 

Do not neglect to take action and do not hand the matter over 
to anyone else, but attend to it yourself. 


41. Socratic! 25 (Plato). Hercher, p. 626. 

Krinis, to whom I have given the letter, has long been your friend 
as well as mine. But since your acquaintance (with him) was originally 
due to us, I think it proper now, as if I were introducing him to you a 
second time, to urge you to assist him .. .. Since he is the kind of 
man he is, and our friend and vours, try to do your best for him; such 
men deserve kindness. . 


42. Socrates 2. Hercher, p. 611. 

How much I favor Chairephon you are well aware. Since the city 
has chosen him ambassador to the Peloponnese, he may perhap8 come 
to you. Hospitality is easily supplied to a philosopher; tfavel however 


21 The passage quoted is the final paragraph of a long letter. 
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is dangerous, particularly now, on account of the confused conditions 
there. If you make prcvision in this matter you will save a friend 
and do me the greatest possible favor. 


43. Socrates 3. Hercher р. 612. 

Mneson of Amphipolis was introduced to me in Potidaia. He is now 
going to Athens (to appeal) to the peop-e, since he has been exiled by 
his own city .... If you help him you will do a kindness to a man 
who deserves it, and you will be acting in the interest of hoth cities 


\ 


44. Socratici 30.2 Негсмет, р. 629. 

Antipatros, who is carrying this letter, eomes originally from Magnesia, 
but he has long been ergaged a? Athens in writing a Greek history. 
He says that he is being unjustly treated by someone in Magnesia. 
Therefore listen to his story and help him as actively as you can. It 
is right for you to assist aim for many reasons, and particularly because, 
when the speech sent to you by Isokrates was read in our company, he 
praised the argument, hu: criticized the fact that no mention was made 
of the benefits conferred on Greece by you.... Farewell; assist 
Antipatros and send him back to us quiexly. | 


Т add the letter of introduction in the manual: 


[Demetrius Phalereus], Tio: 'Ёт‹тто\мко!, No. 2. Weichert, p. 3, 16-4, 4, 
The introductory typ2 (cverarixés), which we write to one person for 
the sake of another, inserting (words of) praise, and speaking of those 
ypreviously unacquainted as if they were acquainted (or, making 
acquainted those previously unacquainted) .?* Such as the following: 

X, who is conveying the letter to you, is a man who has been well 
tested by us, and who is bved on account of his trustworthiness. Kindly 
grant him hospitality bath for my sake and for his, and indeed also 
for your own. Fer you vill not be sorry if you entrust to him, in any 
matter you wish, either vcrds or deeds of a confidential nature. Indeed 
you yourself will praise him to others when you have learned how 
useful he can be in everything. 


For comparison I cive also the zefinition and the first ex- 
ample from the later manual of about 400 A.D. 


[Libanius-Proelus], 'ЁлттоМмдао: XapaxrZpes. 
Weichert, р. 16, 2-3: The letter of intrcduetion (смстатікі), by which | 
we introduce one регвол to anotker. It is also called letter oi recom- 
mendation (парабєтікў). 
Weichert, p. 22, 12-14: Receive this most honored and much sought- 


223 The parts quoted ar» the opening end closing passages of a long 
letter. . . 

з The first translation represents the reading of M; the second, that 
of В. У t ` 
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after gentleman, and do not hesitate to grant him hospitality, thus ' 


doing what is appropriate to your own character and what is pleasing 
to me, 


From the manuals it appears that the older and most usual 
name for the letter of introduction was émoroAy състатіка, while 
an alternative and perhaps later name was параветис), The verb 
сісти is used in literature from Xenophon through Plutarch 
in the sense of “introduce,” and таратїбєн is used later with 
a similar meaning. But it is to be noticed that, in their model 
letters, the manuals use neither word. The obvicus assumption 
is that the writers of the manuals thought the use of an actual 
word meaning “I introduce " somewhat too bald, and preferred 
to avoid it. We might conjecture that, if we found these words 
employed at all in our collection of letters, they would be used 
in the actual letters of ordinary life, and not :n the literary 
epistles. This is not however fully borne out in fact. Among 
the actual letters the only one which uses оуисттш with dative 
and accusative is that of St. Paul?* In three ceses?? we find a 
periphrastic usage, époró (or mapakoAó) oe exew айтбу счуєстарбуду, 
and once 29 we find the verb used in an explanation, cvreord6y 
дні $xó . . . . Паратівераї co, is used twice." Ав both these 
eases are of the second or third century A. D., while the latest 
use of ovviornmw found comes in the early second century, they 
confirm the conclusion that таратіверал came in later—evidently 
during the second century—as a variant to оъиотуш. In, the 
literary letters we find owiornu used four times,”® and ctoracis 
twice.” | | і 

The Greek letters of introduction frequently begin by men- 


tioning the person introduced as “ ће deliverer of the letter": 


The pseudo-Demetrius manual uses for this purpose the expres- 
sion тду дєїуа rov таракоріЌоута, oot ту ётиттоАлуу, while one of the 
Libanius-Proclus type letters 99 has a longer formula: otros ó 
тїрдє сог ту perplay pov коцібшу ётиттоАлу. | Парахорібо is found 
nowhere else except in the model letter of the Теко, while кошо 
is not at all common in the letters. The verb most frequently 


24 No. 25 in the list given above. 2° Nos. 34, 36, 39, and 43. 
35 Nos, 23, 24 and 26, 2° Nos. 39 and 41. > 
26 No, 2. 80 Weichert, „58, 8 ff 

зт Nos. 27 and 28. 
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used in the papyrus latiers is фптобідорі; it occurs regularly in 
expressions like 6 йтебідоде (or drodeSwxds) cor rjv ётотоАу. 
Феро % and корібо ** are each used once in the Ptolemaic period, 
while in the second century A.D. we find two cases of dva- 
біборл З As the latest use of ézo3iBoy: is in 25 А. D.,** дуабібор 
is perhaps a variant which took its place in the seconc century. 
In the literary letters épo is used twice,’ and ётоё ош 29 and 
kopito 97 once each. Three of thé Platonic letters січе us a 
different formula: “tc whom I have given the letter," or “on 
whose account I have written the letter.” 38 

Where these expressions are used, they are usually followed by 
ёст. (variants: фу, rvzxáve, фу) and a brief statement of the 
identity of the person introduced, і. е., his relationship to or 
friendship with the writer. 

In some cases the recipient of the letter is asked to do " 
definite favor for the person introduced, but in about half the 
letters where any favc- is mentioned, it is of a quite general 
character. “Help him in whatever he needs from you” is а: 
common request in the non-literary letters, This idea is expressed 
in various ways. We find in the Ptolemaic period three cases of 
the use of the word xpeíav 89 in expressions such as édpy туй oov 
xpelay éxy. In similar expressions ої üégrav*(? and oov Apoo- 
Mri 41 are also found; other phrases are пері Фу длтоЭєдл}рлукєр 
проє сё *® and Фу ols édy сог mpoa£pynzcu t 

There is also a consicerable amount of variation in the words 
used to describe the general assistance Сеѕітей from the -ecipient 
of the letter. We find oAvupéw,** «oo (twice), orvepyéw 19 
and стоудібо (twice)*? also éyéro тӣсау tanpeciav.*® We find 
also an assortment of expressions with the basic ideas “if you 
ean," “ag far as you are able,” and “if you think it proper.” 
"Ебу сої файлуүта, is usec twice; *® el čary фу Swarg ® end perà 
тїстє Swvdpews 5 are alsc found. 

The literary letters szress the request that the persoa intro- 


31 No. 16. 28 Nos. 39, 40, and 41. 45 Nos, 11 and 23. 
32 No. 19. < Nos, 1, 9, and 11. + No, 21. . 
33 Nos. 26 and 27. © Nos, 26 and 27. 47 Nos. 22 and 26. 
34 Мо, 24. "а No. 21. *8 No, 30. 

*5 NGB. 36 and 44. з No. T. *? Nos. 14 and 22. 
зе No. 34, ' . з No. 23. 59 Мо, 5. 


зт No, 31. “No, 2. за Мо, 24. 
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duced be received as a guest; compounds of 8¢xoua: are found 
several times. St. Paul's letter? too, uses тросдёҳори, and 
декора and its compounds are customarily used in the later 
Christian letters. In four eases, three of which occur in letters 
ascribed to Plato, general help is requested by the use of the 
word бтииєлЄорал. З Їп one case the idea “to the extent of your 
ability " is expressed by the words ds dy ббуп wpofvuórara."* 

Another element in these letters is the statement of reasons 
why the recipient should do the favors requested. . In most cases 
по definite reason is given except the close relations of the bearer 
of the letter to the writer, or the virtues and deserts of the person 
introduced. Sometimes, however, it is stated or hinted that the 
bearer will repay the recipient of the letter by being useful to 
him. This element is clear in the sample letter of the Tuo. 
In three letters, one of the second century, and two of the third 
century А. D., the reason given is, © во that he may bear witness 
of it tome”; йубодоАоуёода. is used once,” and paprupéw twice. 

In the literary letters there is a considerable amount of varia- 
tion. The reasons alleged are: “ because he has done favors for 
me," 57 “because you wish to know good men," ** “ you will help 
both cities,” 29 and “ because he praised you.” 9? 

Expressions with the general meaning “you will do me a 
favor” (by helping the person introduced) are rather common 
in the papyrus letters. The word xapifw is used in five letters ®t 
in this connection; xapioréw % anc ebyapwréo ® are each used 
once. A similar expression, with the use of харібо, is found in 
one of the literary letters. 

Twice in the papyrus letters, anc. once in the lenis letters, 
the recipient is asked to do what is requested “for my sake” 
(80 juas,” eis ту ёши катаЛоуту, З Suv ёрєка 87). A similar ex- 
pression is used in the pseudo-Dematrius type letter (8v ёш). 

Certain elements occasionally appear in the letters which 
might tend to weaken the force of tae recommendation. Among 


52 No. 25, a No. 44. 

5? Nos, 39, 40, 41, and 44. ©з Nos. 4, 5, 19, 20, and 24. 
54 Хо, 44. ** No, 10. 

55 No. 26. 6 Мо, 2. 

5* Nos, 29 and 30. $* No. 37. > * 
эт No. 33. 6 No, 2, . я 

55 No. 39. вв No. 23. 


5? No, 43. $' No. 40. 
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educated people a letter whic. confined itself almost entirely 
to the use of formulae would seem likely, by its lack ої spon- 
taneity, to have this effect. One type of expression which would 
: certainly weaken the recommerdation is the statement that the 
sender * was asked to write the Tetter; either by the person intro- ` 
duced or by someone else. Such statements occur four times in 
the papyrus letters, ёёбо being used three times in the early 
Ptolemaic period, and роті» once in 16 A. D.® 

We may conclude that, while the letters of introduction do not ` 
slavishly adhere to any single formula, there is abundant evi- 
dence that traditional formulae, different from thcse found in 
the Téa, did exist, and were generally used. As might be ex- 
pected, a closer adherence to conventional modes of expression 
is found in the letters of ordinary life than in those attributed 
to famous men. These formulae were probably contained in 
handbooks of letter writing which are now lost. 

The substitution of таратівєраї for ovvioryu and of dvadidwpe 
for дтодідош, and also the appearance of the expressions with 
дубородоубора: and papropéo in the second, and third centuries, 
hint of the occurrence of changes in the popular formulae about 
100-150 A. D., which may hav2 been caused by the spreading 
popularity of & new manual. 


An investigation of this character can hardly be brought to a 
close without some comparison of the Greek formulae with those 
found in Latin letters. Here Pliny, the main representative 
of the literary epistle, made lictle or no use of formulae, and 
Cicero must be our chief source oi material. He has left us a. 
very large number of letters of introduction, especially in Book. 
XIII of the Epistulae ad Familiares, which is devoted almost 
entirely to that type. No detailed examination of these letters is 
contemplated here; I shall contime myself to a brief consideration 
of the relation between Cicero's formulae and those af the Greek 
letters of introduction. 

Cicero is clearly conscious of the distinction between неш of 
introduction and all-other КіпСв of letters; he uses the name 
litterae commendaticiae 1° for -he type. He employs a large 
numer of conventional expressions,” particularly in those brief, 


вв Nos, 6, 10, and 13. o No, 22, ° то Ad Fam. Z, 6, $ 1, etc. 
ті Cf. L. Gurlitt, Philologus, Supp..-Band 4 (1884), pp. 593-5. 
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formal letters in which he is introducing persons known to him 
slightly or not at all. A good example is Ad Fam. XIII, 6b: 


P. Cornelius, qui tibi litteras "2 dedit, est mihi a Р. Cuspie com- 
mendatus, euius causa quanto opere euperem deberemque profecto ex me 
facile cognosti. Vehementer te rogo ut cures ut ex hac commendatione 
mihi Cuspius quam maximas quam primum quam saepissime gratias agat. 


The first part of this letter can be translated literally into the 
common Greek formula: 6 Selva б флобєдокфо cor riv ÉmwrroN 
ovvestdOy por тд тої Seivos. And the request at the end corre- 
sponds closely to the Greek expression mentioned above: zpds 
тё... abróv рартирісаї ро. There is a striking similarity, 
therefore, between some of Cicero’s formulae and those of the 
Greek letters. The full list of close correspondences which I 
have noticed is as follows: 


6 drodtdovs (daobedwxds) сог rv émis roiv (passim, 257 B. C.-26 A. D.). 

Qui tibi litteras dedit (Ad Fam. 13, 6b). 

cuvlornul (таратібєџаї) сог (See notes 24, 27, and 28 above). 

Commendo tibi (passim). 

éxew айтди avvecrauévov (Note 25). 

Habeas tibi commendatissimos (Ad Fam. 13, 64; cf. 12, 26). 

сурестібл huiv bd... (Note 26). 

Est mihi а ... commendatus (Ad Fam. 13, 6b). 

б. йназ, els тйи ёиђ» катаЛоуду, 6. ёрё (Notes 65 and 66). 

Mea causa (Ad Fam. 13, 78). Honoris mei causa (Ad Fam, 13, 31; 
ef. 37). з 

прӧѕ rà éravehOdvra айтд> шартиріса! por (Note 56). 

Ut merito tuo mihi gratias agere possit (Ad Brut. 1, 8; similar 
expressions passim). 

ка} $avepóv айтф vovíjcas ёт: yeypddapev сог пері айтой (Number 9 above). 
^ Peto ut operam des ut intelligat diligenter me scripsisse de se (Ad 
Fam. 18, 20; cf..45, eto.). 

харієї wor ds évddxerat pddiora (Note 61). 

Mihi certe gratissimum feceris (Ad Fam. 13, 2; similar expressions 
passim). 

hElwcer ypawar mpós ce (Note 68). 

Meque rogavit ut se et causam suam tibi commendarem (Ad Fam. 
7,21; ci. 13, 10; 3, 1, § 3). 

el ori ёр 8vvarG (Note 50). 

Quibuseumque rebus . . . poteris (Ad Fam. 13, 92, etc.). е 

7? Orelli emends by inserting has after litteras; "wrongly, if Cicero is 
following the Greek formula closely. 
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Some of tkese correspondences between Greek and Latin 
formulae may be merely coincdences, but their cumulative 
weight is considerable. The similarity between the expressions 
fxew айтдь ourzorapévoy and habeas tibi commendatissimos is 
. particular_y st-iking. It seems quite clear that Cicero knew and 
adapted some Greek formulae fcr letters of introduction, and 
very probable shat he possessed and used one or more Greek 
handbooks of letter writing. Cicero's forms of expression 
naturally became models for later writers of letters of intro- 
duction in Latn; the Latin letter of the second century from 
Egypt "З and he small number of letters of introduction in- 
eluded in the -vritings of Fronto, show clear reminiscences of 
the Ciceronian style. 


It may be useful to conclude an article of this rather mis- 
cellaneous character with а brief summary of the conclusions 
reached: 


(1) Our eadiest manual of letter-writing is not now in its 
original Ptolemaie form, but was probably revised f-om time to 
time during th= Roman period. 

(2) Ths manual had little influence upon Greek | letter 
writing in Egyzt. | 

(3) The frequent recurrence of conventional forms of ex- 
pression in Gresk letters of introduction makes it probable that 
other manuals ef a more popular character existed. "The dis- 
placement >f a number cf the older forms by new ones about 
100-150 A. D. is indicated. 

(4) Cicero тзей some conventional Greek forms in his letters 
of introduczion; probably he was acquainted with Creek hand- 
books of letter vriting. 

Cuinton W. Kuves. 
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Non custos si fingar ille Cretum, 
Non si Pegaseo ferar volatu, 
Non Ladas ego pinnipesve Perseus, 
Non Rhesi niveae citaeque bigae: 
5 Adde hue plumipedas volatilesque, 

Ventorumque simul require cursum, 
Quos cunctos, Cameri, mihi dicares: 
Defessus tamen omnibus medullis 
Et multis languoribus peresus | 

10 Essem te mihi, amice, quaeritando. 


Not many of Catullus’ short poems have been the objects of 
such labored attention as LVIIIa, especially with reference to 
its relations with LV Oramus, si forte non molestum est, its 
Phalaecean metre which in ll. 1 and 9 shows a spondee in the 
second foot (as does LV proportionally much more often, but 
no other poem of Catullus), its anaphora of non, and its 
Alexendrianism of learned allusion wherein it is compared to 
VII 3-6, XI 1-12, and XXXVI 11-16. Adjectives sometimes 
applied. to it include “pathetic” * and “parodic”;? it is to 
the latter of these that I would particularly draw attention in 
trying to show that Catullus was consciously parodying the 
high-flying manner of the self-conscious vates. 

The experience of hunting an elusive friend through all the 
dives of a large city is not raw material for great poetry. This 
particular search, in fact, was punctuated by dialogues with the 
sisterhood and, from one of the ladies, by a rejoinder so 
unseemly as to merit perpetuation. For Catullus to train his 
batteries of classical scholarship upon such an incident was a 
caricature of that scholarship for very incongruity, and in build- 
ing Hellenic landscape and mythological prosopographia around 
a ribald setting Catullus inevitably satirized them. Not merely 
the setting itself, but also the exaggeration of its elements, 
shows a compelling mock-heroic appreciation,—an appreciation 
which appears too in the quadruple non which, besides its repe- 
tition, has inherent in its position a rhetorical? quality in 
exaggerated reminiscence of LXIV 19-21, 39-41, etc. 


1 E.g. by Friedrich, Kommentar (1908). - 

2 Kroll, Catull. (1923). . 

з Е. Rossfeld, Die Stellung der Negation non bei Catull (Program, 
Höxter а. d. Weser, 1898), and Kroll, ad loc. The latter’s notes are 
useful passim. 
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Even withott proceeding further, then, there is some reason 
for supposing that Cetullus was indulging in an intentional 
jeu d'esprit, lut it will be possible to carry th» point still 
farther by a brief analysis of zhe vocabulary of LVIIIa. There 
is a decided similarity between the words used in Il. 1-7 and those 
used in the epthalamia (LXL LXII), Attis (LXIII), epyllion 
(LXIV), Coma Berenices (LXVI), and parts of the poem to 
Alius (LXV-II), wherein Catullus was playing the self- 
conscious róle of poet in a very special sense not perceived in 
his shorter poems. r 


(1) Fingo sccurs only in LXII 36 at lubet innaptis ficto te 
carpere questu (where innupi:s also smacks of an elevated dic- 
tion) and perhaps LXVI 5) quaerere venas . . . ac ferri 
fingere * :duritem. 

(2) Niveae occurs with the meaning of “white” six times: 
in these long poems,’ but ncwhere else in Catullus with the 
exception of this passage. 

(3) If one chooses to accept Schrader's cunctos (1. 7) for 
the iunctos, vicios and vinctos of the mss. and editors, the other 
five (or six) Üatullian instances are all found in the long’ 
poems.® It is interesting to rote with J. Süss that the conjec- 
tured word is "entirely absert from Terence and. aside from 
the neuter сиасіа, exists in Plautus only in pathetic style 
imitating or pzrodying tragedy." " 

(4) The us of cilae is also suggestive ; the word occurs 
elsewhere in Catullus three (ог perhaps four) times, and its 
kinsman cito five times? but cnly in the long poems.!'? 


з Fingere О, Ress, Merrill; fer-is fringere G, R; strirgere edd. 

5 LXI 9 pede; LXIH 8 manibus; LXIV 303 sedibus, 309 vertice or 
vittae, 364 artus; LXVIII 125 cotumbo. . 

*LXIII 82 Іосі; LXIV 92 corpore, 142 promissa, 203 neuter sub- 
Btantive; LXVI З masculine substantive, but many editora read multis, 
33 divis. 

т Qatulliana (ss. Erlangen, 1876), p. 25. He objects to cunctos in 
this passage becwuse of its contexts in Catullus and Plautus, but 
actually these coatexts аге its best support in LVIIIa. It is accepted 
by Haupt-Vahlen. and Müller, { 

8 LXIII 30, 42. 74 (where some authorities read celer) and LXIV 6. 

o LXI 42 citarer; LXIL 2 cita:o, 8 citata, 18 and 26 citatis. 

10 Attention should also be drawn to dicares, which perhaps occurs 
in LXIV 227 (que&tiored by Lachmann). Its relation t» the present 
argument is not decisive. Although used in prose, in gereral it seems 
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(5) Turning now to word- -coinages, Bührens H gives more 
than twenty in the longer poems 1? as against three from the 
shorter/? aside from the pinnipes and plumipedas of LVIIIa. 
New words are statistically quite characteristic of the formal 
poems, and the introduction of two such words inte such a short 
passage is a device suggestive of close technical imitation, i. e., 
burlesque. The lists of both Báhrens and Ellis omit tardipes 
(XXXVI 7), a fabrication which of itself suggests that its 
context was conceived in the same genius. I have already 
expressed my views on this latter poem '* and shall here only 
add with Riese 1° that its five-line barrage of mythology pre- 
sents another device strikingly parallel to LVIIIa. Sed haec 
prius fuere; the earlier poem was written in the heyday of love. 
The latter poem parallels it but was hardly influenced by it. 

(6) Direct influence, however, is traceable upon custos ille 
Cretum (== Talos) from the' passages collected by Kroll on 
LXIV 290 non sine... lenta sorore flammats Phaethontis 
(= populo):* The learned Alexandrian periphrase, character- 
istic of the long poems and especially of LXIV, appears also 
in the line which announces the tone of L'VIIIa. 

(7) What has been said is thrown into higher relief by a 
noticeable turn of feeling at 1. 8. Characteristic of.this is 
medullis, а word divided equally between the long and short 
poems." It was suitable for use in formal poetry 19 without 
being too florid for the simple style. Defessus (“tired”) is 
likewise not in flamboyant mood, occurring elsewhere only in 


to be a poetic word in comparison with its more matter-of-fact synonyms 
dedicare and consecrare which are, however, favored by Horace, Tibul- 
lus, and Ovid. Cf. Thes. L. L., where Gudeman confesses himself puz- 
zled by our passage. 

11 Commentary, p. 48, cited by K. P. Schulze in Bursian’s Jahres- 
bericht, CXXVIII (1920), р. 48. 

12 One each in LXI, LXII and LXVI; five in LXIII; nine in LXIV; 
three in LXVIII. . 

13 Buwifer (ТУ), sagittifer (XI), aurifer (XXIX). He might have 
added, with Ellis (Commentary, p. xxxii), lasarpicifer (VII). 

15 (lass. Philol, XXIV (1928), pp. 176 ff. 

?5 Ed. 1884. 

16 Viz. LXIII 41; LXIV 324, 346, 367; LXVI 44. 

UXXXV 15; XLV 16; the present instance; LY 93, 196; YXxvi 
23; LXVIII 111; C 7. 

18 E. g., den. IV 66. 
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L 14, while the more poetic fessus (Є wearied”) is reserved 
for LXIV' 189, 366 (as wel as XXXI 9). The pluralized 
languoribus is also є zr/fle more colloquial than some oi the 
usages in the sinzula> imply. 

Inevitably, I think., we must beHeve that in the first part of 
LVIIIa, and in XXXVI too, Catullus overlaid the sublime in 
style, or rather its Alexandrian polite imitation, upon the 
ridiculous in matter: ?? that is, ле was parodying sublimity 
with special reference to the formal poetic technique which he 
and others practised in translatirg and adapting Hellenistic 
models, and as regarde -hoice of words, parodying especially 
his own earlier poems LXIII and LXIV.” | 

Renewed attention has recentl- been given to echoes of 
Lucretius in Catillus LXIV 51-854, and it would be inter- 
esting to add thai Cazullus was pa-odying not so much himself 
as his great contemporary. However, this was not the case. 
Peculiarities of the Ariedne 2piscde are not singled out for 
reproduction in LVIIIe. The parody was ої Alexandrianism, 
not Epicureanism,—o= Pegasus, not principia. 

As they now stand separated in the mss., the differences 
` between LVIIIa and LV are accertuated by their similarities. 
The latter are their date, -heir subject, their experimental metre 
and the inclusion of the two series LV 2-7 and LVIIla 1-4. 
But contrast the character of thes» series; the latter is pure 
classicism while tke former is a£ modern as the Via dell’ Impero. 
To recall the vccabularr, we need only note jfemellas and 
lacteolae, two ехахаріеє of many colloquial words and expressions 
in LV. Again, we find Love treated after the manner o? comedy 


(or farce) in one case, but passec over after the manner of 


19 LXIII 37 piger his tataate leaguore oculos sopor operit, a line of 
conscious effect; other words from the same root appear in LXIV 99, 
188, 219, 331, and ir. obscere contexts ir XXV 3 and LXVII 21. 

20 Ellis suggests that in XXXVI “tae long enumeration of places 
connected with the worship of Venus was probably suggested ky Sappho 
or Aleman” (with references); tais may be true, but is і) not the 
soul ої burlesque to associste Sappho ог Aleman with Annales Volusi, 
cacata charta? 


з Туга and LV- were among the Doet’s last compositions, in or' 


after 5 B.C.. 
22 Frank, Olass. Philol., XXVIII 11933), рр. 249-256, following Munro 
on de Rer. Nat. ITI 87, ага others, 
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г : 
tragedy in the other. Indeéd, there is not a trace of high style 
unless one be inclined to accept Ellis’s otherwise plausible sug- 
gestion in l. 11 quaedam inquit nudum. reducta pectus; this 
construction is paralleled only in LXIV,” and if genuine would 
lend a touch of Parnassus to otherwise mundane surroundings. 
But this is conjecture; we are on sure ground in saying either 
that these poems are companion pieces like I} Penseroso and 
L’Allegro or that if one of them actually fits into the other, 
fortune has separated two parts that are in strikingly consistent 
contrast; LVIIIa 1-7 shows such stylistic similarities to some 
of the long poems that direct influence upon it from this Source 
must be admitted. и 


| Howarp COMFORT. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


P і S - 
2 Vy, 64 pectus, 65 papillas, 122 lumina, 207 mentem, 296 membra; 
сі. Overholthaus, Syntaxis Catullianae capita duo (diss. Göttingen, 
1876), p. 25. 
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[The interpretation of ris as є teacher of virtue is not in harmony : 
with the other utterances of tha Platonic Socrates, and no опе has 
satisfactorily justified this interpretation. It is suggested that ris 
refers to zd0nots, implied in náózga.]  — n 


kai бій taŭra párra émuie)-yréok, Ores ёкастоѕ ўрбу тбу ФАЛоу 
рабпийтоу àpeXjcas roórov той рабшатоє Kal Lyrnrys кай pabyrys 
ёстаг, ёбу тобеу olds т" jj равеїу xal &evpeiv, ris айтду тоште Ovvarüy 
Kal дтістірора, kr. | | 

The usual interpretation of тіѕ as a person, a teacher, intro- 
duces a jarring note into this appeal for the cultivation of virtue 
based'on reason. The Platon:e Secrates has never been able to: 
discover a teacher of virtue (Мело 89 Е, cf. Alcib. I, 109 D, 
Prot. 320B); whenever he seems to admit that such a teacher 
may be found, e.g., Lach. ®01 А, he is speaking ‘ironically. 
Therefore to interpre; ris as a teacher is to see the Socratic 
irony in one of the most serious passages of the Republic. 

Jowett and. Campbell, the only editors, so far as I know, who 
attempt to justify the shift from цавлра to ris, comment as 
" follows: “ris айтбу depends immediately on èfevpeiv. The idea 
of seeking out the truth is dsveleped into that of finding the 
true teacher, which has been sugzested by the word pabyris.” 
This explanation disregards two common Platonic usages. In 
the first place, Plato often uses che phrase uafeiv каї éfevpeiv, or 
the like, as a ‘polar expression’ to indicate the only certain 
ways of acquiring knowledge, by being told or by discovering 
for oneself: 

Huthyd. 985 A, «re айтф єйртматоу cire kal тар’ dÀXov Tov 
£paÜérqv. | 

Lach. 186 C, àAA& rots рду cediszais ойк ёҳо телєїу шобойз . . . 
aùròs $ аб єйрєїў тү” véyvqv Gdward ёти vuv, el 88 Мікіає ў Adyys 
edpyxev d) peudOnxer, ойк йу Oavpdtocips: kal yàp xpípacw nod дорат 
тФтероь, дотє pabely rap IAAwy, ксі duc прес (Sórepou, wore hòn ebpyxévat. 

Phaed. 85 С (cited by Stallbaum on Ста. 488 A), Seiv yap 
пері ara & yé т: тодтшу біатрабаса, jj рабєїу бту ёҳе ў єйрєїў, 
alsə Orat. 488 A, Alcib. I, 10€ D, 112 D (cited by Stallbaum), 
Prot. 320 B, Meso 81D; cf. Hipp. Min. 872 О, Theaet. 144 B, 
Resp. 411 D, Тіт. 88 A, Alcit. I, 114 А. These passages offer 
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strong evidence that ris abróv depends on both рабєі» and é£evpév, 
and not, as Jowett and Campbell think, on the latter verb only. 

А. second Platonie usage makes it highly improbable that the 
idea of the true teacher has been suggested by pofyrys. Plato 
is fond of using a noun in -rys with the copula or ytyvesÜa. as 
the equivalent of the verb from which the noun is formed, 
e. g., Laws 711 А, ойёё reBéacbe . . . OSE ye émÜvpgrijs éywy’ «ірі 
(== ёт!бунф) той Ücánaros, also 643 Е, 697 A, Resp. 475 B, 548 A, 
Meno ТУ B, Euthyph. 14 D; Laws 722 Е, ovr «тё ть mpooipior 
obre cuvbérys yevópevos (== cvvOds) é&jveykev els то фос. Two pas- 
sages are particularly significant: Laws 968 D, 2 бєї pavOdvew 
obre eüpeiv pddiov ovre ebpyxdros dAXov pabyriy уєубовся (== pabeiv), 
* Tt is difficult to discover the proper studies, either by investi- 
gating for oneself or by asking an expert.” In the Laches, after 
the passage quoted above, there is ап expression closely parallel 
to the one in question: 186 E, Хокрітуѕ ob pow èratew пері тої 
прауратоє" . . . обтє yap eüperijs obte pabyrys ob8evós (neuter) пері 
тбу Tow roy "yeyovéva, . . . 187 A, єї & афто! ebperal уєүоубтє тої тог 
ойто. The whole passage, 186 C-187 A, with its five-fold repeti- 
tion, each time with chiasmus, of the * polar expression’ for the 
acquisition of knowledge is so similar in both language and . 
arrangement that we must, I think, regard kal бутт? kai рабутуѕ 
fora, as the. equivalent of the durative future of (утєїу каї par- 
Вау in the sense of ‘seek for oneself? and ‘ask others? Both 
the ‘polar expression? and its chiastie repetition increase the 
emphatic earnestness of the language, which is seen also in 
б was кіубууоє (618 B), раћота, rv dduv, тобёу. 

lt may be objected in favor of thb interpretation of Jowett 
and Campbell that if padeiv kal éÉevpév were а mere chiastic 
repetition of каї fyryths ка) рабутуѕ (tora), we should also 
find the connective doubled, re ^ . . каф, or kal... ка, "This 
doubling, however, is not always found ijn chiasmus, e. g., Prot. 
322 О, «185 тє kal 1куу . . . бікци Kal. ai8o, also 351 E, Gorg. 
4510; Gorg. 507 В, obre біфкау ovre deóyew .. . peóyew xai 
Buókew ; Prot. 895 А, kal 8:8аскеу каї koàdew . . . koAafópevos 
ка) Sidacxdpevos. Platonic usage, therefore, requires us to take 
paliv and é£cvpeiv together, and to expect иабтиа as their object. 
The sudden shift to the teacher remains unexplained. Ж is 
inconsistent not only with the Platonic Socrates, but also with 
Plato himself. There is a passage of similar import in the Laws 
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(770 C), where the Athenian Stranger in a hypothetical address 
to the NomopLylakes points ovt the-aim of all legislation. This 
is excellence of soul in the individual; towards this the indi- 
vidual must strain every nerve (cf. pddiora émuieA«réov in our 
passage) and must allow nothing to stand in the way (cf. тбу 
dAAev . . . dueAjoas). Excellence of soul comes ёк twos èri- 
rpSetpatos ў runs бокс 4 rods xrjceus й emOvpias ђ $6 е 1) paby- 
párov тотё rwv—there is no nention of a teacher. The same 
ideas are found at the end of Eook IX of the Republic (591 C), 
another intensely serious and 2arnest passage, and again there 
is no reference to a teacher: 6 ye робу £yov sávra và айтой eis 
тобто cwvrevas (as Laws 770 О. just cited) Pidcerar, протор uiv 
ті. рабата тубу, à толту айтой Thy фухду drepyáocrat, và $ дАЛа 
йтиібом (as Resp. 618 С). These passages support the objection 
to ris ‘teacher’ only e sileatio. More positive evidence is 
perhaps Phaed. 78 A: Cebes azks, “ where shall we find a man 
to charm away our fear of deazh, since you are deserting us?” 
Socrates replies, “There are many good men in Greece, not to 
mention foreign lands. You must search everywhere, sparing 
neither money nor pains. fyreiv 3 xph Kal abroUs per’ &АХАл]Ашу” Lows 
yàp йу ойдё fadies єбростє даЛЛоу sur Suvapevous тобто тошу.” The 
tone of the passage is somewhat playful, but its burden (pace 
Burnet) is one of the greatest contributions which Socrates made 
to education ard ethics, that, in all that pertains to the soul, 
аїтду eipetv (утобута is superior D rap’ &ААоъ pofetv. This is what 
we must find, if possible, in the passage under discussion. 
Ficinus was evidently of the same opinion, for he translates, 
“disciplinam . . . per cuam et possit et sciat.” Ast suggested 
$ т. for тіѕ, but the MSS. all Rave тів: It has occurred to me 
that there may be another way to avoid understanding ‘rís to 
refer to а teüchsr. In c'assical Greek are found many passages 
in which a pronoun differs in gender from the noun to which 
it refers, because the writer was thinking of a different sub- 
stantive, nearly synonymous (Kühner-Gerth, I, p. 57, Anm. 3), 
e.g. Soph., Phil. 758, -o$ vooquaros; 157, ат) (sc. ў убсоѕ). 
In Plato there is at least one certain example of this change 
of gender, Phileb. 39 A, тє Фурбтутос . . . àmóvrov kal біакріро- 
шуму (80. тойтал, і.е., тбу ббатоу). So in the passage under 
discussion ris may refer to the idea which is contained in pa- 
Ojparos, which is now presented not as a branch of study, but 
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as pdOyors, the process of acquiring ability and knowledge. This 
distinction . between the subjective pd@yois and che objective 
páðņua is made at Resp. 595 A and D, where the process by 
. which а man comes to understand ‘one,’ ў пері тд tv pábqots, 
is later described as the science, рі1бура, of calculation. This 
use of ris would be an instance of Professor Shorey's ^ Illogical 
Idiom” (Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn., 47 (1916) 205-234, es- 
pecially 211, 2318 £.). But I think we must-accept it, or a more 
illogical error, that of picturing Socrates as inconsistent with 
himself, either in tone or in conviction. 
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NOTE ON SOPHOCLES, 0. T. 676-677. 


OI. oŭkovv p éácets кӧктӧ єї ; KP. торєісоши, 
~ 4 "ES з ` - з у 
соб pey тухфу åyvõTos, ёр 8 toicd’ (cos. 


The ordinary interpretation of line '677 assumes that there 
is an antithesis between the unwisdom of Creon and the better 
judgment of the chorus. Jebb translates: “I have found thee 
undiscerning, but in the sight of these I am just.” The difficulty 
of this interpretation of їсоѕ has led Denniston (0. R., XLVII 
[1933], 1641.) to propose the emendation у 8 тоѓодє ods. There 
is a better way, I believe, of avoiding the difficulty. The natural 
meaning of £v тоїодє toos із “ among these their equal.” I suggest 
that the antithesis between соб and тогсёє is that between the 
special privilege of a kinsman of the king and the undistin- 
guished lot of one among many subjects. There will thus be 
an antithesis also between áyvéros and eos, for the king’s 
familiar and acquaintance is also his equal. Creon has already 
mentioned his good fortune in enjoying equality with Oedipus 
and Jocasta: тобо opëv (1. 581). He has also made a plea 
for equal consideration of his interest with that of Oedipus: 
ЗЛА ёё loov Sei xapdy (1. 627). Once this plea is denied, he sinks 
to the level of a subject. Тї is not easy to pack a-l the meaning 
of this sentence into the same amount of English. I suggest: 
“VU go, finding thee now but strange, myself an equal but 
of these.” . 

L. А. Post. 
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SOME GREEK EXAMPLES OF WORD- : 
CONTAMINATION. f 


Although many of the words designated as of obscure ety- 
mology, even in the languages which have been studied most, 
will doubtless remain obscure—borrowing from unknown sources 
and semantic developments which appear too fantastic to gain 
credence even when suggested are two main causes for such 
obscurity—yet there is one point of attack which has not been 
exploited sufficiently and which therefore gives promise of 
revealing the origin of a fairly large number even of Greek and 
Latin words. This is the contamination or blending of different 
words which are somehow or other closely associated in the mind. 

This contamination may aifect any part of the word. When 
it affects the end it concerns word-formation rather than ety- . 

‘mology, for it means the exckange of word-endings and conse- 

quent substitution and addition of suffixes,* a process cften hard 
to distinguish from intentional formation of a new word. Thus 
when Gr. (Aeol) фаф-уб ‘pebble’ is explained as patterned. 
after the older synonym Аагуё, it is really а case of word- 
contamination (if not an intentional formation), and the same 
"when pixpds ‘small’ (: OHG smahi) is stated to have received 
its -ро- from the contrasting paxpds ‘long’ == Lat. macer OHG 
magar ‘lean’. Nevertheless the name ‘contamination’ is not 
usually applied to this well-recognized process, but is reserved 
for instances in which some part of the root is affected. 

If this contamination affects the end of the root, it results in 
different so-called root-determinatives, as was shown by Bloom- 
field, IF 4. 66 ff. If the contamination affects only the beginning 
of a word and the old and new forms co-exist, the result is a set 
of rhyme-words, of which a collection was made by H. Giintert, 
Über Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und Aligriechischen. The 
importance of these can be seen by the following example from 
the work here cited. . Güntert (р. 119) explains фішавоє ‘sand’ 


2 This is particularly true of the Classical languages in contrast to a 
more extended use of contamination in the etymological study of modern 
‘languages. 

216 is the opinign of the writer that the IE system of suffixes on the 
whole owes its first origin to word-contamination. Cf. АУРА, 37. 173 f., 
255 ff. і 
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as having received its y- from the synonym yáppos, while its 
rhyme-word dpafos ‘sand’ is shown to be old by the cognates 
OHG sant, etc. In turn ydppos then became dppos. after. the 
pattern фарабоч beside palos. 

Not all cases of contamination in the earlier part of the word 
result in rhyme-words. The conditions may be so complex that 
more than two words are involved, or the contamination may 
affect only a single sound or so in the interior of a word, or the 
inducing word may be lost. Thus Skt. anyáh ‘other’ beside . 
Lat. alvus Gr. d\Aos Goth. aljis pointing to ТЕ *alios is explained 
as a blending of the synonyms dntara-h (Goth. anpar, Lith. 
antras) and *alya-h (cf. TAPA 46.70), and yet rhymes with 
neither. Or Lith. velkü* ‘drag’, as opposed to Gr. Акш 
< *0ко (cf. óàxós Lat. sulcus ‘furrow’), received its v from 
IE uel- e.g. in Lat. vello ‘I pluck’, Gr. ¿eiv ‘seize’, Goth. 
wilwan ‘rob’, but since the original *selkó disappeared, no 
rhyme-words resulted. Since these factors are more or less 
fortuitous the examples given below will not ba classified on 
the basis of actual or possible. former existence of rhyme-words. 

Perhaps as striking and certain a case of word-contamination 
as can.be found anywhere is ёдоуабу:трофу Hesych." It is clear 
that the first word is a blend of году ‘food’ (cf. colloquial 
‘eats’) and và dyad ‘good things? (as Xen. An. 4. 6. 27), in 
such а way, however, that the suffix and gender of the whole 
was determined by the former, which was always used in that 
sense, while for the latter it was only an occasional use: This 
ё8шуабё is especially remarkable because of the almost equal 
influence of the two words involved, one contributing the first 
two pyllebles and the other the last two, except for the feminine 
ending -j 

In Hesychius d is found flayós: Васілєїс. The former is 
the well-known Фудз ‘leader’ with 8- from the synonymous 
Baordeds ‘king’. 

From the same source comes бёбало>, € pov. This is a con- 


? Otherwise Kretschmer, KZ 31. 408, 420. 

* Walde, Lat. Et. Wórterb., would unite Lith, феї й and Gr. kw, etc. 
under IE *suelk-ó — not very convincing because of the ptóblématue 
nature of the sound change involved. 

. 5Sehmidt assumes extensive corruption of the gloss, but when éwya64 
is once understood, it is beyond suspicion. 
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tamination of a dialectic *à88aA£os for dfadéos ‘dry’ with its 
synonym aos ‘dry’. 
Possibly the Cretan Eddie ápxurolpeva, (Hesych.) is to be 
explained as a blend of *doyav (Dor. acc. of dpygs, found only 
in compounds) and the accusative of ’AyAAe’s. If so, the name 
of the latter had become саана as ‘king’ or ‘ruler’ 
Crete. 
Poorly attested because found only in the Thesaurus, which 
quotes other lexica, is /аффуб ‘bite’. If it is a real form, it 
‚ шау be explained by ccntamination of some derivative of the 
verb root Ааф- ‘ gulp-down; devour’ (cf. e.g. Лафіссо) with 
Хбуб, gen. Avyycs ‘hiccud’ : Ао; cf. МНО slucken ‘have the 
hiccup, swallow’. . ; 
The obscure скіруоє “cub, whelp’ alongside of oxvAaé has 
been satisfactor‘ly explained neither by Osthoff, Et. Par: 1. 274, 
nor Schwyzer, KZ 37.180 (oxtpvos'< *oxvBpyos 1 oxv8patve ‘be 
angry’). Contamination here too offers a probable solution. 
The verb xí» beside xww ‘be pregnant’, but ‘bear’ in the 
middle, formed a root participle *кўрроѕ ‘being borne, what is 
borne? with the old suffx -uvo- beside the regular -yevo-. This 
“жїз received. an initial o- from its synonym скідаб, and 
скйууос was the result. 
. The puzzling wé ‘ nigkt’, with v for expected o corresponding 
: to Lat. noz, Goth. nahis, etc., has not found а convincing expla- 
nation in the invention ef a special ablaut grade for the Greek 
(Hirt, Idg. Gr. 2.98). To assume its existence for this one 
word and a few others eqaally dubious is as easy and as far from - 
convincing as to establish a complicated law of sound change 
for the benefit of а single word, as e.g. to say IE o becomes 
Gr. v in monosyllables i? preceded by v and followed by -£ or 
-кт-. Some analogical change is certainly the correct explana- 
tion here too. I suggest influence of a contrasting *\vé ‘light’ 
(cf. Lat. Міс)? which could evidently be used also of day-light, 
particularly of the break of dawn. The v must have appeared 
first in the nom. sing., fcr only there wé and *Avé were rhyme- 
words, while in the gen. е. Є: vxrós was contrasted with *"Avwkós 
: Lat. lacis. Although this *Avé is not actually found, its pre- 
` vious existence is made probable not only by the Lat, laa, but 


з Lat. їй of course does rot correspond to *Avé in root-grade, but to 
. Goth. l/uhap ‘lighs’ from tke IE root-grade *leuk-. 
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also by other Greek derivatives which show the reduced grade 
of *leuk- required by the above supposition. Thus сі. dpdu-AvKq 
‘twilight’, which in an older form *ёрф-Ахё would have been 
a perfect source for the v of the contrasting wé As further 
evidence of the existence of the grade Льк- in Greek may be 
cited Avx-avyjs ‘of the gray twilight’, Афудоє ‘ white marble’, 
Adbyvos'< *Avkovos ‘lamp’. 

A more complex example of contamination involving three 
words is found in IGREom. 1.674.149: ovpBeByxev тойлуу ra 
докобута THs коре табта тАєоуєктуцата TO XpÓvo sepiedAyArBévat 
ойтўз eis ФАЛарттдрато. As Mr. P. S. Costas suggests, the last 
word is the same as ё\аттёрата ‘ disadvantages’. The double 
dA and т are due to interference of éA-Acímo ‘fall short? or of 
its derivatives, as &АЛєциѕ, while the u comes from Aapufiévo, а 
purely formal confusion of Aapfiávo and Аєіто due to the pho- 
netic similarity and ultimete phonetic identity of e.g. the 
futures Алууошы and Acipoua or of derivatives like Aeppa and 
Хірша. In the case of such а йтаё Aeyópevov it is of course not 
certain whether the confusion of the three words was due to the 
speakers of the language or whether the stone-cutter is to be held 
responsible. In the latter case, while the mental process involved 
is similar, it is evident that the word does not deserve recognition 
as a real linguistic phenomenon. 

The group of words denoting ‘ darkness’, sc. куёфаѕ (куёфоѕ), 
peas, Svodos, yvódos, and Logos, have been and are still a puzzle; 
but we can be sure that Wood, IE a? : a%: ати, 3f., is right 
when he assumes mutual influence of different words, even if 
he did not attempt to decide in what way the contamination 
took place. Obviously the first step in coming сісѕет to a solu- 
tion is to establish the IH forms of the oldest words which 
contributed to the mixture. Now it is clear that the IE word 
for darkness is somehow represented by Skt. ksdp, Av. «Sap 
‘night’, for this Aryan word is the only one which is not 
subject to the assimilative influence of others, and which is not 
phonetically obscure. This would represent an ТЕ *ksep-, which 
on the evidence of the s-stems of associated Gr. and Lat. words 
probably had a by-form *ksep-os or *ksep-as. In Lat. *ksep-os 
became *crepus of crepusculum * ‘ twilight’, and, with themate 


Ф 
ТІЇ creper and crepusculum are really Sabine worcs (сі. Ernout, 
Élém. dial. du vocab. latin, 145), this does not affect their relation to 
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adjectival suffix, стерег ‘dusk, dark’, the first з being dissimi- 
lated to r in the original *crepus, or possibly there ras а pho- 
netic change of ks-'> kr- (cr-).) In Greek this *"fézas (or 
"xréras)? played a part in the development of the abeve group, 
but was changed so as to be unrecognizable. 

The second IE word which must have played a part in du 
development of the group is *nebhos ‘cloud’, the Skt. nábhah 
and Gr. убфос. The >re-sapposed association of couds and 
darkness is natural enough, and may be documented by such 
phrases as oxérov vé$os (Soph. О. T. 1313); used of blindness, 
‘or vepéàņ xvavéy (Hom.) ‘the dark cloud? of death. The evi- 
dence of the influence 5f this *nebhos in the Greek words for 
© darkness? consists of the ф for IE p at the end of the root as 
well as the v of кубфає, for which no other possible source has 
as yet been found (cf. Güntert, op. cit., p. 118). | 

For the root-vowel o 3f dvdgos, yrddos, (бфоз, opposed to the є 
of куёфаҳ and фах, уос, there is по other explanation neces- 
sary than ablaut, for she words with o-grade are masculines 
and o-stems, while those with e-grades are neuters and o-stems. 
The ablaut relation between ó 3vó$os, etc. and тд xvédas, etc. is 
therefore like that of ó nópos and тд pépos, ó yóvos and rò yévos. 

The détails of this contamination cannot of course be deter- 
mined with certainty, hut the following suggestions are in line 
with probable associative connections and the occurrence of the 
various words. In the first place it seems reasonable that 
*ксётаѕ < IE *ksepas ‘ darkness? should be contaminated with 
. védos © cloud? to form куёфаз (Hom., etc.). More uncertain is 
the 8 of 8vó$os, but there is the possibility that êv- is є phonetic 
, development of ти-, wLich does not occur in Greek initially. 
If that is the case *nobho-s, in ablaut with *nebhos, became 
*тубфоѕ > Svó$os throcgh induence of the IE *temes == Skt. 
iámah ‘darkness’, That будфоз is a very old word is shown 


the Skt. and Greek words. While medial Sabine p might represent IE 
bh, it might also be IE р. | 

з Others less convincingly assume a change of "спероз 20 *стероз, 
crepus- because of Gr, «végas. 

*If we assume IE “kpep-, the original Greek form would be *xréras, 
bué in view of the uncertainty of the existence of this group of IE 
spirants and the ,conditims under which they eventually developed 
from s, it will be well not to dcgmatize about the exact form in Greek. 
Whether *féras or *xréras, it would be subject to the same associations., 
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by the Homeric derivative adjective буофердє, which presupposes 
the former even though not itself found in Homer. In the next 
place куфа and Syédos were contaminated to yvó$os, which does 
not occur before Aristotle and thus is a late development also 
according to documentary evidence. In this contamination the 
y of yvé$os drew its velar articulation from куфа but retained 
the voiced character of the 8 of будфоз. As to yéas (only 
Hesych.),?° its very rareness lays it open to the suspicion of 
also being a later contaminetion. The y probably comes from 
тд фбхоє ‘cold’, because of the natural association of the cool-, 
ness and the darkness of the night, i. e. rò Jé$as—kvéas + үйдо. 
There is now left only £ó$os (Hom., etc.) which differs from 
the other words in being associated particularly with the west 
and sunset, for which cf. also (é$wpos ‘ west-wind’. The main 
part of this shows it to be a rhyme-word influenced by 8vó$os, 
but the ¢ is obscure. A possibility is that'it stands for &- < gc, 
so that £ó$os might be a contamination of an old abstract *8¢-ia 
‘sunset’: 00 (cf. from the same root dos and Svo in this 
sense) and Swdos. For the change ої S¢- to &- cf. Brugmann- 
Thumb, 50. 

Sometimes contamination or word-blending may throw some 
light on obscure words without being able to give a full explana- 
tion. Thus the suffixal -ут- of Gr. rãs wavrós ‘all’ is the ваше. 
as that of the Hittite humanz(a) ‘all’, and this identity of 
suffixes leads to the suspicion of some association in the ТЕ 
period without being able to tell anything about the roots, 
which cannot possibly be related according to our present state 
of knowledge. 

A similar instance in the case 6f which rather the root-parts 
seein related and the ‘suffixes remain obscure is the Gr. дубротоє 
‘man’ beside Hittite antuhsas ‘man’. We can get the first 
three sounds under one formula by setting up IE *andh- or 
*andh, but the word ends are clearly not related. Undoubtedly 
the Hittite has the better chance of representing in some way 
the original form, for ävôpwros is probably under the influence 


3° The parallel yé$os cited from Alcaeus is merely an unnecessary and 
highly improbable conjecture of Lobeck, but Hesychius has yeypos- 
kamvós, which may be the same word as Véó$as. The existence of the 
latter is proved also by the derivative adjective ye$após (Galen, Lew. 
Hipp.). 
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That many Romans migrated to Sicily to exploit the resources 
of the island is clear from the Verrine orations. Cicero men- 
tions the conventus civium and cives qui negotiantur at Agri- 
gentum, Halaesa; Lilybaeum, Panormus, and Syracuse, and at 
Syracuse at least he once mentions а group of a hundred that 
made a protest to Verres. Cicero, de Off., 3, 58, has the story 
of а rieh Roman who retired to Syracuse as early as about 
100 B. C. 

Among those who owned land in Sicily, Cicero mentions two 
of the ‘senatorial class, Annaeus Brocchus, otherwise unknown 
(Verres 3, 93) and the wife of Cassius, the consul of 73 (3, 97). 
Six knights are mentioned as owning land in Sicily; 2 four are 
definitely said to be in business there,? and several others had 
at least some property there.* It is also likely that several 
knights who served as witnesses against Verres were residents 
in Sicily. The provenance of the publicans who operated in 
Sicily during Verres! term is usually not clear. The managers 
of the scriptura and customs-collections, like Carpinatius (3, 
166) and Canuleius (2, 171), would be Romans sent down 
temporarily for the purpose. In the contracts for the wheat 
tithes the Roman societates could not participate, but individual 
Romans might come down to bid. Besides the many Sicilians— 
even Aieroduli of the temple of Venus—who engaged in this 
business, we have some ten men of Latin name who submitted 
-bids.* Some of these were probably from Rome, others resided 
in Sicily. 

* Of. Kornemann, art. “conventus” in Realenc. ТУ, 1183. 

2 р. Clonius, murdered by his slaves in 105 (Diod. 36, fr. 4), M 
Cossutius (Verres 3, 55 and 185), Q. Lollius (3, 61-5), C. Matrinius 
(3, 60; 5, 15), Q..Septicius (3, 36), P. Trebonius (1, 123). 

з On. Calidius (4, 42), Q. Minucius Rufus (2, 69; 3, 148; 4, 63), L. 
Raecius (5, 161 and 168), апа Cn. Otacilius Naso (Cie. Кат. 13, 33). 

*M. Caelius (4, 37), L. Papinius (4, 46), M. Ребійся (2, 71), L 
Suetius (2, 81; 5, 147). 

5 M. Arnius (5, 73; 156), Сп. Fannius (1, 128), M. Modius (2, 119), 
C. Numitorius (5, 163), Cn. Sertius (2, 119). 

*Q. Apronius (3, 22-24), Atidius (3, 75), M. Caesius (3, 89) ,~Q. 
Minucius (3, 148), Naevius Turpio (5, 108), L. Rubrius (3, 132), P 
Scandilius (3, 135), Cn. Sergius (3, 102; 161), Venuleius (3, 99), L 
Vibius (2, 182). 
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Besides the above-mentioned we have the names of about - 
twenty-five of less distinction who had served in Verres’ cohort 
or had suztered some injustice from Verres, 

However, what I should like to point out here is that a Latin 
name in Sicily is very far from being 4 guarantee that the bearer 
is in any ordinary serse a “Roman.” In the first place the 
South Italians—long before they gained Roman citizenship— 
began to explcit the financial opportunities of Sicily. The first 
Latin inscription in Sisily that we know of dates very probably 
from 193 B. C. (C. І. L. I?, 612) and was erected by the Italici, 
not the Romans; and at Syracuse, the elder Scipio (about 205) . 
was requested to keep the Italian colony in order (Livy 29, 1, 
16). During the Servile war of 133 B. C., Italian and Sicilian 
land owners were equally affected by the revolt, according to 
Diodorus (84, 27 and 34). Only in one place (34, 2, 8) does 
he mention th» Romans, and there he is in error, for ke assumes 
there that in 188 Roman knights had undue influence with 
governors “because they served on juries at home ”—which is 
an anachronism. Knights dit not serve as jurors at Rome till 
123. By zhe time we get fuller records these South Italians are 
Roman cizizens, or at least potential citizens, because of the law 
of 89, and Cicero is careful not to weaken his case against 
Verres at Rome. by needlessly calling attention to the real 
provenance of such equites and cives Romani. 

But now and ihen the facts come out. When, for instance, 
Cicero charged Verres with putting cives to death untried, 
Verres! answer was thet these were Sertorians or pirates. The 
famous Gavius, who was crucified (Verres 5, 158 ff.), was orig- 
inally from Italian Ccompsa, and we have no evidence that he 
had actually registered so as to become a “ Roman citizen." The 
fact is that many South Italians, especially Samnites, failed to 
register as citizens in 89,.and after keeping up the “ social” 
struggle against Sulla, escaped to Spain with Sertorius. Legally 
such men were not yet 2itizens, and there can be little doubt that 
shippers from the southern points did send provisions to their 
friends in rebellion in Spain, and, as they were dealing in contra-' 
bapd, they could be called pirates. "To this class Herennius, the 
other notorious. qvis (who bere a name common among Sabellic 
folk, had lived in Syracuse and traded in Africa: Verres 1, 14; 
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5, 155), seems really to have belonged. Verres was brutal, but 
‚ he often had an argument which Cicero could afford to dis- 
regard, since he was no longer in danger of cross-examination 
when he wrote the later Verrine speeches. 

The knights L. Suetius (Verres 5, 147), L. Bruttius (Fam. 
18, 38), and, Popilius Diocles (Verres 4, 35), for instance, have 
names that are hardly Roman. L. Manilius Sosis (Fam. 13, 30) 
was a Neapolitan. Furius, despite his name, was not even a 
citizen (Verres 5, 112). Cicero's comment that many Sicilians 
have Latin names like that is instructive on this point. We 
may infer from it that Lucanians and Oscans had settled long 
ago in Sicily and had become citizens of Sicilian towns, having 
either lost or neglected to claim the privilege of Roman fran- 
chise open to Italians of the peninsula after 89. But doubtless 
most of the Jíalici doing business in Sicily did sooner or later 
claim Roman citizenship, and I doubt not that a large proportion 
of the equites and cives mentioned in these speeches were o? 
that class. And here we should also mention that all the citizens 
of Messana, so far as they descended from the Mamertines, bore 
Latin or Sabellic names. The famous Heius (Verres 4, 3) is a 
case in point. 

Furthermore many of the Sicilians had also received Roman 
citizenship. In Pro Balbo (50) Cicero mentions that Pompey 
bestowed it upon the Ovii at Messana, and he probably also 
was the one who gave it to Оп. Pompeius Theodorus (Verres 2, 
102); Cn. Pompeius, “fuit Philo” (4, 48); Cn. Pompeius 
Basiliscus (4, 25); Pompeius, formerly Percennivs of Messana 
(4, 25); and perhaps Sex. Pompeius Chlorus—who had won 
citizenship “because of his merits” (2, 23 and 102). Others 
of the same type are Q. Lutatius Diodorus (honored at the re- 
quest of Catulus: 4, 87); Q. Caecilius (by gift of ©. Metellus: 
2, 19); Q. Caecilius Niger (Siculus domo—the opponent of 
Cicero in the first speech: Div. 39 and Pseudo-Asconius, ad loc.) ; 
A. Claudius, formerly Apollonius (Verres 2, 140; 4, 37: by gift 
of Claudius Marcellus in 79?); A. Licinius Aristoteles (Fam. 
18, 52); C. Avianius Philoxenus (Caesar gave him citizenship 
at Cicero's request in 59: Fam. 18, 35, 1) ; P. Cornelius Megas 
(Caesar gave it at Cicero's and Dolabella's request, Fam. 13, 
36) ; the brothers M. Clodius Archagathus and C. Clodius Philo 
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. (Fam, 13, 39. "The grant probably came from Claudius Mar- - 
cellus). It is elso likely that C. Flavius Hemic—(?) and his 
brother were Sccilian Greeks (Fam. 18, 31; Verres 5, 15 and 
155). Here I Lave listed the names of those who are specifically 
said to have received. citizenskip and a few who bear names of 
former goverrcrs. But since the recipients did not always 
assume the names of the bestowers, many of the other names 
mentioned above may well belcng to the same class. | 

That the islanders had noi to any great extent lost their 
properties to the immigrants is also quite clear from the orations 
against Verres. Cicero mentiens over 60 names of Sicilians of 
importance, anc when he enunerztes the large estates on which 
Verres agents had found slaves who were accused of revolting, 
he lists five native Sicilian landlords but only one Roman. The 
names are Arisiodamus, Leon. Eumenides, Apollonius (son of 
Diocles), Leonidas, and C. Metrinius, eques. (5, 10-15). 

My conclusiva from this brief and incomplete survey would 
be that people of Rome and Central Italy had not to any 
great extent migrated to Siciy; that the Sicilians had them- 
selves engaged in large-scale “arming and ranching to a wide 
extent, and hec adequately teken care of their own business; 
that South Itabans who were near had migrated there to some 
extent, probably to escape military service at home, and certainly 

: to avoid the disasters of the Social war; and that a large pro- 
portion of the < Roman citizeas* found in Sicily were South 
Italians whose franchise dated frcm the law of 89, or Sicilians 
who had been granted the frenchise by favor of some Roman 
governor of Sicily. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN ATHENS AND HALIAI. 


There are preserved in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens 
and in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, England, frag- 
ments of a stele which records a treaty between Athens and the 
small town of Haliai in the Peloponnesos (J. G., I2, 87). Num- 
erous attempts have been made to restore the text of the docu- 
ment, but definite progress was assured only after the discovery 
of the Athena Nike inscription (7. G., I?, 25)., Both decrees 
were passed in the same prytany of the year, when Neokleides 
was secretary; and it is now possible to restore the name of the 
prytany Aigeis in І. G., 12, 87, thus determining the normal 
length of the stoichedon line as 42 letters. The present text given 
in the editio minor of the Corpus allows 42 letters in lines 2-4, 
but assigns only 41 letters to lines 5-19. This disposition is in- 
correct, and depends upon an erroneous observation made by 
Kirchhoff in his publication in J. G., I, suppl. p. 20, no. 71 (see 
his majuscule copy of fragment a). In point of fact the 
stoichedon order is diszurbed in line 4 (which has in consequence 

‚ 43 instead of 42 letters), but lines 5-19 should all be restored, so 
far as our evidence shows, with the normal line of 42 letters. 
In the preserved section of the inscription there is only one other 
demonstrable irregularity in the stoichedon order, near the end 
of line 25, This line should also be restored with 43 instead of 
42 letters. 

These merely physical considerations make it evident that the 
present restorations of lines 5-19, which are based on an incorrect 
length of line, must be changed. , 

The restorations proposed in the following pages conform to 
the stoichedon arrangement of the inscription (except where 
noted), and derive fresh support from evidence in Thucydides 
which has not before been considered in connection with this 
document. 

The date now assigned to I. G., I?, 87 is “ante aestatem a. 
418." But, whatever the date, it must be the same as that of 

* We are indebted to Miss Winifred Lamb for sending to us for study 
a squeeze of the fragment in Cambridge. . - 

з Kumanudis, "A@jvacev, У (1876), p. 168, merely remarks that"the 


strict stoichedon order begins in line б, and that sme anomalies exist 
above. . 
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I. G., P», 25, which is given in the Corpus as 420/19. Kirchhoff 
sought to show that the date vias rot earlier than 420 because of 
the character of the writing, in particular because of the datives 
in -иѕ. But this criterion no longer gives so late an ante quem 
non, for datives in чиє are found before 420. Wade-Gery gives 
a useful reference-table in J. H. S., LI (1931), рр. 81-82, to 
which should be added zhe examples from the decree of Kallias 
in 434 (I. G., 1°, 91, lins 6, 18). So far as general epizraphicel 
appearances are concerred a date earlier than 420.is probably 
preferable to a date after 420, for the one fragment (е) errone- 
ously assigned to this inscription on the basis of letter forms and 
- general appearance has deen showr definitely to belong to J. G., 


І, 63, which is dated in 425/4 (Maritt and West, The Athenian ` 


Assessment of 425 B. C., pp. 10-11, frag. 10). There are other 
'eonsiderations, from th» document itself, which favor a date 
earlier than 420. 

The orator of the decree was Laches, who has been quite gen- 
erally identified as Laches, son of Melanopos, of Aixone. Не 
belonged to the conservative peace-party of Nikias, was orator . 
of the decree which sanctioned the Truce of 423 (Thue. IV, 118, 
11), was one of the signatories of the Peace of Nikias (Thuc. 
У, 19, 2) and of the alliance with Sparta in 421 (Thuc. V, 24), 
and had collaborated actively with Nikias in bringing about the 
peace (Thuc. У, 43, 2). He lost his life at Mantinea in 418. 
In lines 16-17 of the present insc-iption is the phrase héos àv 
ho тбА | [epos є —].* Such an expression is an anachronism in the 
years immediately following the Peace of Nikias. Even though 
there was a group in Athens, led by Alcibiades, which had begun 
active attempts to undermine the peace as early as 420, it was 
not until the winter of. 4-9/8 thet the Athenians wrote upon the 
Spartan stele that the Spartans had violated their oaths (Thuc. 
V, 56, 8). They were persuaded te do this by Alcibiades. 

The fact that I. G., 1°, 87 recognizes in formal diplomatic 
language that a state of war existed precludes, therefore, any 
date between 421 and the winter of 419/8. The fact that Laches 
was the orator of the decree ишы also, in our opinion, a date 
in 419/8. 

‘Phe one most obvious sce of най foreign policy from 


* For a text of the Masc see below, pp. 69-70. 
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420 to 418 was the dominating influence of Alcibiades. Thucy- 
dides informs us that he was motivated, in large part, at least, 
out of spite against Nikias and Laches (V, 43, 2). That Laches 
should have proposed a decree recognizing a state of war in 
419/8, or in any earlier year after the Peace of Nikias, would 
imply a complete change of party affiliation on his part, and a 
willingness on the part of Alcibiades to concede to him a share 
in his diplomatic manoeuvres which Thucydides denies. The 
date of Г. G., 1°, 87 must be sought in some year earlier than 421. 

The date must also be later than 425/4, for in that year the 
Athenians established a.fort at Methone and ravaged the land 
of Epidauros, Troizen, and Haliai (Thuc. IV, 45, 2). These 
plundering expeditions lasted for some time (тду йтета xpóvov) 
though there is evidence that a treaty had been made with Troizen 
before the spring of 428 (Thuc. IV, 118, 4).* The reason for 
entering into the covenant on the part of Troizen is easily in- 
ferred: they secured to themselves thereby immunity from fur- 
ther Athenian raids. But the same incentive was operative in 
the case of Haliai as well, and a highly suitable dramatic date 
for I. G., I’, 87 is thus found in the interval between 425 and 
423, at the same time when the treaty was made between Athens 
and Troizen. Since Aigeis held the fourth prytany in 425/4,5 a 
date in this year would probably fall too soon after the establish- 
ment of the fort at Methone. The inscription is best dated in 
494/8, but before the spring of 423 when Akamantis held the 
eighth prytany (Thuc. IV, 118, 11; Meritt, The Athenian 
Calendar, pp. 87-88). Laches, the orator of I. G., I’, 87, was 
orator also for the decree of the truce passed in the same year. 
His prominence in Athenian public affairs, which is implied in 

‚ I. G., 1, 87, is attested by Thuc. ТУ, 118, 11. 

The date here proposed makes possible a better interpretation 
of the provisions of the decree itself. The Halieis agreed, in 
the terms of the covenant, not to join with the enemy in cam- 
paigning against the Athenians or their allies (lines 8-9), and 
not to receive garrisons within their walls to the detriment of 
the Athenians (lines 10-11). These promises have little mean- 


t For Thucydides’ failure to record the treaty when it was made, ef 
Kirchhoff, Thukydides und sein Urkundenmaterial, pp.* 10-11, 26. 
5 Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. O., p. 56. 
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ing unless the Athenizns in question are somewhere near Haliai 
for it is difficult to see what great harm could be done the 
Athenians in Athens by hostile garrisons at Haliai. The pro- 
visions have significarce if ће Athenians to be protected were 
at Methone; Athens Гас secured by her treaty with Troizen опе 
buffer state against hoszile attack, and now by agreement with 
Haliai she obtained scill further security. But the most con- 
vincing interpretation is that she was protecting Athenians in 
Haliai itself. 

The inscription (from lines 5 to 19) falls naturally into two 
parts. First ere listec the obligations of the Halieis toward the 
Athenians (5-11), and then are listed the obligations of the 
Athenians toward the Halieis (11-19). With this division of 
the document in minc, it becomes evident that the “return to 
their own land” (line 17) after doing something “so long as 
the war shall last” (line 16) was a promise made by the 
Athenians, and in fact the word "Аве | [raios] appears in lines 
15-16 as subject of tk» verb (whatever it may be) which must 
be supplied in line 16. Now, a return of the Athenians to their 
own land can only mean, within reason, a return from Haliai. 
The Athenians stipuleted that they would maintain a garrison 
so long as the war shoclc last, but promised to return home when 
peace was made. The taxt is easily restored to confcrm to this 
interpretation (lines 15-18): "Аве | [valos 88 фуЛаттєи ёр hadetior 
$pop]àv héos ду ho тА | [epos біг Абтау d& ёрёує yeveras és т] 
сфетёрау abró | [v йтоксрабдовом ——]. 

This gives at once zezson to doubt the traditional restoration 
һотМтов in line 5. It wag supposed that the Halieis were to 
furnish hoplites, and that they should return home when the 
war was over, but ic the “return home” was an Athenian 
promise to leave Haliai, there is no longer any reason to assume 
that the Halieis were {o furnish hoplites to the Athenians at all. 
If the Athenians were to have a пауз] base at Haliai, what they 
wanted from the Haicis was permission to land their ships 
there and maintain their post. Instead of homAtras in line 5 the 
restoration should be &wóffacw or karámAov Or vaóAoxov ОГ vac- 
saðpov or simply стабдду with rais vavoiy in the following line. 
This last suggastion has been adopted in the text of the covenant 
in lines 5 and 6, and the equivalent restoration vaicrafyov has 
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been made in the text of the oath in line 22. The oath confirms 
the terms of the covenant. The provisions of lines 6-11 now all 
have appropriate significance. The security of this base would 
be threatened, even more than that at Methone, by allowing 
plunderers to rove afield in Halic territory, or by receiving 
hostile garrisons within the walls. On their part, the Halieis 
might expect with complete justification that the Athenians 
should return home from Haliai after the war was over. They 
exacted also from the Athenians a promise not to disturb them 
in the quiet possession of their property nor to allow anyone of 
the enemy to do so (lines 13-15). In case of trouble they were 
given access to the demos itself at Athens (lines 18-19). 

A tentative restoration is perhaps the best commentary that 
can be offered on the significance of the decree. 


424/3 B. C. Т. 9. 18,87 o XTOIX. 42 


[Ne ]oxAcid[es—--~éypa] ppadreve 
ёдохеєу тё. [Pode каї тб. ёшо" Aiyel]s érpvráveve, 
Мєок№єідєѕ [éypappdreve, CP éreo ]тйте,_ Aáxes € 
шеки kal ҳоъцраҳіау kat hápko]s ya, 886Ао 
5 є *Adevator[s kai haXievow* ставиду 62 a ]péx[e]v hark 
äs *Абєуаї [ots rais vavoly kal пробпоѕ ёе ]» "AGc[v] 
alos kai Af eras pè Нлягодбуєава ped’ alir[ds A]ei£e[o] 
вол ped? xo[vorparevecOar perà тбу то\.]єрїоу ёл” ['A6c] 
valos ped? Є пі ròs xouppdxos тбу "AÉcvat]or pede ҳр[ р] 

10 ara тарёҳє[у Tols тоћєшіоі ре és rà т | є һлттодёу 
eoa. фр [орд dSixéoovras “ABevaios: é]ày 8 ris lev т 
Големо ётї haMmãs Воєббу °Абєуоќоѕ had]tetow € то 
[inos каї hó, ть йу 8évoyra, бфєА&у Һа№]аѕ" hóoa 8 éxo 
[ow hadtés "Абемаіоє оікбу ёау, dS ]ev $ дєй Пам. 

15 [аѕ нед? терорау ёду йбікбоє, т т]бу oXeutov* "Абє 
[vatos 82 фъ\@ттєў èv һаМмейо фрор|&у héos ду ho wor 
[uos &, hórav 8& épéve убуєтаї és т]ёу oderépay афто 
[v ázokopa£óaÜov* ùv 8 more ФАЛо 7]o ортол Sixaio 
[hadtés тар тб до тё "Авєуаїоу helupicxdafov. "vvv 

20 |Абркоу ёрубуал Радіає Tóv8e* філо |: èsópeða "Абвераї 
[ots каї удфррахої тісто! Kal пар | xoopev "Авераїої - 
[s vatoraOpov ка) провіроє дфедес |opev "Авераїоє Ka 
[rà тд буматду ёш таті katpót Kal €|ppevopev rats xo 
[wéxats пістбя Kal й80Ао<$ "Авеуа |оѕ" друбутоу 82 
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25 [у 'AsóAAo kat їхобласт айтоїє ё]тор@офоу « el pe Gaps 
[ось шедё rèv youupaxlay dA dymon ]w рамі" диГий| 
[vrov 8 каї "Аверсіоу he Bade кої ћо с] vpareyol èppe 
[vév rais хочувека-є каб he xewiderr jo mpos hadtas. 

| [rév8e £88 rèv xcoppaxíar xal ras xov ]kas ёуаурафас 

80 [ro ёотё\« Abiye. ho ygaigareis тё] Bodés каї ката, 
[féro ёр wide ho; Bb колакрбтаї Збут ov [76] друбрр. 
Пиадиєє 82 Өгутоу ctv aréAc» Фу r&v | єрб с т|б "AmóAAov 
[os Фу һаМмебоу” èv 8 тё, xevppaxía]v àv[a]veóv[7]e[« б]. 
[uvóvrov xara tated Љам» ópyvov ....]os 'Ayax[A. . .] 


35 [----------~----—--~--~--~- ] - 
ME == Jen [+--+] 
[---------------------------- ] 


Nores on Text 


Line 4 has 43 letters, fcr the last two letters of «тє and the 
first three letters of дека]. ;] occupy only four spaces. 

For the reading of Enes 7-€, cf. Ditt., Syll? 88, lines 20-22; 
also 7. G., I?, 53, lines 7-8. 

In line 9 the stone is so preserved thai before the letters ON 
iota alone seems possible. 

Lines 13-14: For béca б? Єхо| [ow - -) cf. Thuc. IV, 118, 4. 

Line 25: The last letter of [4] zapdoboy and the first letter. 
of єї occupy only one space. This line has 43 letters. 

Line 28: For Гкаб" hà хомиуєвеут |о cf. Thuc. ТУ, 118, 4 

Line 29: We have assumed that in this line the particle 8 
was omitted by misteka. 

Line 30: We have assumei that two letters again occupied 
the place of one in Ative and that the line contained 43 letters. 
Such an assumption vould act be necessary if the aspirate was 
omitted from he. Buk cf. he in line 16 and [he] and [ho] in 
line 27. 

The preserved portion of line 35 is uninscribed. 

Below line 35 are preserved parts of two letters (larger than 
the others) which look like IK, not IM as indicated in the Corpus. 

No account is taken here oi J. G., 1°, 87, fragment f, which 
may belong to the lower »art of the inscription now d or 
indeed not to this inscription at all. 


The principal conefusiors to be drawn from this study are 
that the Athenian raids from Methone after 425 were so effec- 
tive as to make*it seem: adviseble to the Halieis to enter into a 
covenant with the Atheniens, and that the Athenians gained 
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from this covenant the privilege of establishing a naval base in 
Haliai for the duration of the war. It is of importance also that 
the date of the decree can be determined as ca. 424 B. C., for 
the fixing of this date fixes also the date of the famous Athena 
Nike inscription (I. G., 1°, 25). This inscription authorizes the 
fulfilment of certain provisions of an earlier decree which had 
never been carried out (I. G., 12, 24). Aithough the building 
of the temple of Athena Nike was authorized in the earlier 
decree, the stone is so broken that there is no mention of it 
preserved in the later decree. Whether it was mentioned there 
or not cannot be known with certainty. But the evidence of the 
Athena Nike inscription, so far as it goes, now points definitely 
to a date for the temple in 424/3 B. C. 
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PROSOPOGRAPHIC CAL NOTES ON THE TREATY 
BETWEER ATHENS AND HALIAI. 


Professor Meritt hes asked me to present certain prosopo- 
graphical evidence in s=pport of the date 424/3 for the Athenian 
treaty with Haliai. In this connection two additional inscrip- 
tions, other than the 0-2 containing the text of the treaty, must 
be considered. The first, 7. G., I, 145, is a fragmentary decree 
in honor of an otherwise unknown Sotimos of Herakleia. The 
second is a fifth-century decre» appended to a fourth-century 
text and published now as I. Œ, 11°, 8 (Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 
118); it konors Herakleides ої Klazomenai for assisting an 
Athenian embassy in its negotiations with the Great King of 
Persia. The name of Neokleices is the connecting link between 
these two d2crees and тле jreaty with Haliai. Fergusor's tenta- 
tive suggestion that this neme Ъз restored as that of the secretary 
in I. G., I?, 145 (Atherian Secretaries, р. 14) has been accepted 

"ру Patience Haggard {Ргос. Am. Phil. Assn., LVII [1926], 
p. xxxi). The restoration is very probable because ої the con- 
junction of a secretary Мє——— with a prytany name of six 
letters, Aiyzis or Oiveé(z Thus the prescript can ke made to 
conform with I. G., 12, 25 and 87 as follows: 


Гбахоєг тё] Bore xa[t] тб. [séu] 
[our Айлія érpvráre]ve, Ne[oxAe] 
[Ges &ygaugsáreve, -—— ——— —— ] 


Measurements on the stone shcw that there were 24 (not 26) 
letters in {леве lines. Tke dccument should then be assigned 
to the same prytany as the jreaty with Haliai and the second 
Athena Nike decree (J. G., 1°, 35). 

In I. G., П?, 8, Neokledes presided over the meeting of the 
assembly in which the eppendes fifth-century decree was passed. 
Thus he must have bezn a member of the Boule ai the time. 
The secretazy Neokleides was abo a member of the Foule. The 
question arises immediztely whether the secretary wes the same 
man: as the presiding offcer; iz he was, we can assign the 
Herakleides inscription with corsiderable probability to the same 
year as the treaty with Ealiai. 

Koehler, in discussing the decree for Herakleides, showed 


1 Hermes, XXVII (1898), 68 ff. 
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that the embassy mentioned in that document was próbably the 
one to which Andocides also referred (IIT, 29). Andocides’ 
uncle Epilykos, son of Teisandros, served on the embassy, which 
negotiated a treaty with the Great King.  Koehler's further 
analysis showed that this treaty was made early in the reign of 
Darius Ochus. He asigned it, therefore, tentatively to the year 
423. It cannot be dated earlier, for in the winter of 425/4 
ambassadors who had been sent to Artaxerxes, learning of his 
death upon their arrival in Ephesus, returned home with nothing . 
accomplished.* According to Edouard Meyer (Forschungen zur 
alten Geschichte, ТІ, 482-487), Artaxerxes died in December or 
January of the winter 425/4. After his death there was a period ` 
of about nine months before Darius II (Ochus) established 
himself upon the throne. His accession followed the unsuccess- 
ful attempts of Xerxes II (two months) and Sogdianos (seven 
months) to secure the royal authority? It can be dated then 
about September 424, early in the Athenian year 424/3. Thus 
Koehler’s date for the treaty in 423 is intrinsically probable. 

As Epilykos is now known to have been first secretary of the 
Boule in the year 424/8,* it is evident that the embassy did not 
leave Athens before the second prytany of that year (ca. Aug. 
11). Furthermore, the fact that both Epilykos, the leader of 
the embassy, and Neokleides, under whose presidency Herakleides 
was honored for his services to the embassy, were prominent 
members of the Boule in 424/3 is strong presumptive evidence 
that the embassy should be assigned to that year. 

The name of the prytany in office at the time Herakleides was 
honored can now be considered. Аз it contained nine letters, 
there are two restorations epigraphically possible: ['Axapavr]ís 
and ГПамдом|із. ['Akepavr]ís, however, is not possible if the 
inscription belongs to the year 494/8, for Phainippos was secre-' 
tary for Akamantis in that year, whereas X[....] appears as 
secretary in the decree for Herakleides. Thus we can tentatively 


2 Thue, IV, 50. 

з Diod. XII, 71. 

* Haggard, Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., LVII (1926), p. xxxii; cf. Meritt, 
The Athenian Calendar, p. 26. і 

5 This presupposes thet this Neokleides was identical with ths 
secretary. ° 

* Thuc. IV, 118; I. Œ., І?, 57, 70. 
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restore the name [urso] is and assign the decree to the tenth, 
or possibly tc the ninth, prytany of 424/3. The eighth prytany 
was Akamanzis. Oz this assumption the embassy returned to 
Athens in Mey or Jene, 423.7 

Another pcssible Hak between the inscription for Herakleides 
and the year 424/3 is tha name Thucydides. A man by this 
name moved a rider tt the decree. Possibly he can be identified 
with the chaizman оі the board of treasurers of Athena in that 
year. | А 

Returning пот to 7. G., I?, 145, we must consider further the 
propriety of assigning it to the same prytany- as the treaty with 
Haliai. Although thes body of the inscription is lost, the super- 
scription shows that the decree conferred upon Sotimos of 
Herakleia and his descendanze the titles “ proxenos and bene- 
factor.” It св а fair inference, therefore, that Sotimos had 
recently befrisnded Atherians in Herakleia. In any case, it 
indicates that Athens was now interesting herself in the affairs 
of Herakleia. Despiv the fact that there were many Herakleias 
in е Greek world, there can be little doubt as to the one which 
was foremost in the minds of Athenians during the summer of 
424. The wealthy Fontic city of that name had been placed 
upon the гої ої tribuzer7 members of the Athenian empire only 
a few months зеїоте the ronjeztural date of our.decree.? So far 


1 There is of sourse tte possiblity that Neokleides served two terms 
in the Boule, o> that зле secretary Neokleides of 424/3 was not the 
same man as th2 presidiag officer mentioned in the inscription honoring 
Herakleides. Ir that case we mizht assign the return of the embassy 
to the year 423/2. T=is dees not affect our proposed restoration 
[Ha»8tov]ls érpv rávevev i= I. Gs II^, 8, for the secretary of Axamantis 
(Prytany I) in 423/2 was Demetrios of Kollyte (I. G., I°, 324). Since 
Pandionis held the third prytamy іп 423/2, we must still date the ` 
return of the excbassy in the simmer of 423. On this assumption, then, 
we need have ro hesitzziom about assigning Neokleides to the tribe 
Pandionis, since the presiding ofiser belonged to the prytany in office. 
Unfortunately, mo Neokides of Pandionis is known, whereas in two 
instances the name appears luring the fourth century in the tribe 
Akamantis. If our Neozeiles was actually a member of Akamantis, 
the first possible date joz the return of the embassy is the yeer 429/1. 
Whether or not the Necxle:des prominent about 424/3 was tae noted 
“grafter ” of Aristophazes, Putus, 665, 716, 747, and schol.; Ессіев., 
254, 398 (cf. Suis; Kirchner, Роз. Att., 10631) is doubtful. 

* I. G., 12, 242, 324. 

° Meritt and West, The Athenica Assessment of 425 B. C., р. 63, line 
487. 
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as we know it had neve- before been subject to Athens. Further- 
more, a tribute-collecting squadron under the command of 
Lamachos was wrecked in the territory of Herakleia during the 
summer of 424. At that time Lamachos and his troops would 
have been in need of help from the inhabitants of the town. 
May we not then regard the decree for Sotimos as a sequel to 
Lamachos’ unfortunate expedition? If we assume that Sotimos 
received his honors shortly after the return of Lamachos during 
the summer or autumn of 424, the decree would fall within the 
period to which Meritt and Davidson assign the treaty with. 
Haliai. ' 

Further evidence that Athens had some sort of relations with 
Herakleia about this t:me is to be found in the comedies of 423 
and 499. In a fragment from the П6Аєѕ of Eupolis we find this 
phrase: і 

ёё "НракЛєїає друйріоу іфеїЛєто. 10 


These words were spoken of Simon, а politician whose name 
became a by-word for greed and dishonesty.? In as much as 
Aristophanes in the Clouds (351, 399) twice calls attention to 
his evil reputation, it is certain that the misdeeds to which 
Aristophanes and Eupolis refer were affairs of the immediate 
past. If the Herakleia of Simon’s peculation was not the Pontic 
city, as seems probable;? we can still associate Sotimos with 
Lamachos; or if Sotimos was not a citizen of the Pontic 
Herakleia, he may have lived in Simon’s Herakleia. 

One further conjecture remains to be mentioned. In І. G., 
IT’, 8, the secretary’s name is preserved as X[....]. Although 
there are fifteen or twenty Athenian names which might be 
restored, only a few of them were used in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Of these remaining possibilities the name Simon 
immediately suggests itself as likely, for there were three or four 
prominent men so called during the early years of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. One was a philosophically minded shoemaker asso- 
ciated with Socrates? A second wrote a treatise on the training 


10 Schol. Aristophanes, Nubes, 351; Kock, Com. Att. Frg., I, Eupolis, 
no. 218. | 

11 See Suidas: Хіророє &prakrikó repos. і - 

12 Cf. Paul Geissler, Ohronologie der aliattischen Komödie, р. 39. 

13 Kirchner, Pros. Att., 12688; cf. Hobein in R. H., no. 6. 
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of horses.* A third was hipparch.^ And the fourth was the 
“ grafter” about whom Aristophanes and Eupolis wrote. Any 
one of these men might nave been a member of the Boule in 
424/8, but in view of the fact that our fourth Simon was notori- 
ous about the time tc which we have assigned the decree for 
Herakleides, he becomes a prefe-red candidate for the position of 
secretary during the ргузапу of Pandionis in 424/3. Activity in 
the Boule might easily have occasioned Aristophanes’ criticisms ; 
and possibly it culmirated in a trial important enough to give 
point to the censures of Eupolis in the following year. 
Before we conclude fhis survey of the decrees of 494/8, a word 
must be said about I. G., 12, 68 and 69. Since they deal appar- 
ently with Boeotian affairs, they have been tentatively ascribed 
to the year of Delium. If they have been correctly dated in 
494/8, it now follows that the first must be restored with 
Neokleides as secretary, for Aizeis held the prytany when the 
decree was passed. On the othar hand, if the two decrees were 
passed in the same pr;tary, both of them must be assigned to 
another year, for the secretary of Z. б, 1°, 69 was $i. ——-. 
Since the secretary of Aigeis in 425/4 was |... | я тоє | 1" we 
might restore Ф{А[тто:] and assign them to the autumn of 425. 


ALLEN Brown WEST. 
UNIVERSITY о? CINCINNATI, ^ 


за Kirchner, Pros. Att, 12689; ci. Wickert in E. E., no. T. 

18 Kirchner, Pros. Att. 12687; Aristophanes, Knights, 242 (with 
scholia); ef. Gossen in R- У. no. 16. й 
fie For the date ої the Ué\es, сі. Geissler, loo. сії. 

1 Т, G., I?, 63, Ife 56, as revised in Meritt and West, The Athenian 
Assessment of 425 B. 0., эр. 46, 52-57. 


REPORTS. 


MuzMOSXNE, Third Series, Vol. I, part 1. 


Pp. 1-9. Mnemosynae Tertiae Seriei propemptikon, The 
board of editors announces the policy of accepting articles in 
English, French, German, and Italian as well as in Latin, 
heretofore exclusive. 


Pp. 4-27. Н. Wagenvoort, droxoAoxivrwcts. The author be- 
lieves that daoxoAoxivrwois Means not a metamorphosis into a 
gourd, but rather an фторафамібогіє on an absurdly grand scale. 
Не adduces several fables to illustrate this, and raises the ques- 
tion whether they тау not be from a Greek source, such as a 
youthful work of Menander. 


Pp. 28-30. P. J. Enk, adnotationes ad Plauti Mercatorem. 
(a) The double entendre, sensu amatorio, of verses 522-528. 
(b) The proper translation of non opus in verse 917 is “it is 
not desirable” rather than “it is not necessary.” 


Pp. 31-33. P. J. Enk, de Ovidii ex Ponto libri I versibus 
75 et 76. Citius in verse 76 is the equivalent of facilius or potius. 


Pp. 34-60. G. A. S. Snijder, Guttus und Verwandtes. А 
description, with а number of illustrative plates, of various 
especially-shaped vases used as breast-pumps, cupping-glasses, 
and tubular suction-feaders for invalids and young children. 


Pp. 61-66. J. Н. Thiel, deux notes sur l'histoire des Gracques, 
(а) The author shows that 3 assemblies are mentioned in Appian, 
1, 12, as against the 2 mentioned in Plutarch, Ti. Gracchus 
11-12, rather than only 1 assembly in Appian to 2 in Plutarch 
as M. Carcopino states in Autour des Gracques, Paris, 1923. 
(b) The author disagrees with the statement of M. Carcopino, 
that according to Plutarch's account the tribes voted simultane- 

` ously and according to Appian, separately. He holds that there 
is nothing in Plutarch’s words to show a simultaneous voting. 


Pp. 67-78. 8. Peppink, ad Sophoclem: eiusque Scholiastam. 
An examination of codex І, directly and without recourse +o 
phototyped copies discloses some hitherto unnoticed readings. 


Р; 79. S. Peppink, ad Aeschyli Supplices adnotatiuncula. 
On verse 79. 

P. 80. F. Muller, J. fil, Ciceronis ad Att. 8, 11, 8. For tae 
corrupt manuunt read muniunt, which is in accord with Cicero's ` 
diction. 

Crayton М. Harr.- 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
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RIVISTA рт FILOLOGIA Е r'IsTEUZIONE Стлявіса, N. S. XI (LXI) 
1933. Fascicle 3. 


Pp. 289-298. Le origiri dell'ordinamento centuristo. Gaetano 
De Sanctis. The “ Servien " arrangement of classes and centur- : 
ies at Rome, since it р-езиррсѕеѕ а population of 180—200,000, 
a density of population о> 200 3er вд. km., 6000 infantry and a 
legion with 6 tribuni militum, must date from soon after the 
Gallic ‘invasion. The opportunity, which came із the same 
period, of dividing the increased army into 2 manageable legions, 
contributed to the renewal in 366 of the dual consulship, sus- 
pended from 444 in favor of iribuni mil. consulari potestate. 


Pp. 299-314. Interpretazioni sofoclee. Aiace. Mario Unter- 
steiner. The author finds in the choruses of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
Electra, and especially tke Afer a new and important psycho- . 
logical motive, which acccunts for seeming contradictions in the 
sentiments expressed: namely, that “the chorus represents the 
man who suffers and thinks and sees his own ego in tke revelation 
of that of others,”—-with this reservation, that “the 2fflorescence 
of an inner affliction is only occasional and unexpected.” 


Pp. 315-833. Un’irterpretazione ‘della Leocratea. Piero 
Treves. A study of Lycurgus’ Leocratea, especially in contrast 
with the De Corona, reveals 2 sooperating, but distinct factions. 
in Athenian anti-Macedonism: опа, that of Demosthenes, dema- 
gogic and unscrupulous in its methods; the other, that of the 
dissenting conservatives, of more rigid morals and faithful to 
Isocratean theories of hezemony.. Brief consideration also of 
Hyperides and Aeschines and a conjectural note on zhe relation 
of the extant Leocratea to the actual oration. 


Pp. 334-364. Рег la опса =i Properzio. Flamirio Nencini. 
Suggestions for improvinz the text of Propertius in some 40 
places. 

Pp. 365-399. KPHTIKOX IIOAEMOX. Mario Segre. Pub- 
lication (with photographs) ‘and study of 2 new Greek inscrip- 
tions. One, from Cos, throws ight on the xpyrixds тбАєно$ of 
Dittenberger-Hiller von Gaertringen, S.I. 0.9 569, 8 and 567, 
generally held to have begun in 205 or 204 В. C. between the 
Cretan pirates and the Rhodiaus with their allies. The other, 
from Olimpo di Scarpanto (Ce-pathus), seems to Le the only 
inscription referring to the second kpyrixds пбАєроє (begun c. 155 
В. C. between the same parties) : S. I. G.? 570 should be dated a 
, little later; apparently to the same events refers Г. G. ХІТ 1, 993. ` 

Pp. 393-400. Postillae al nuovo Carme secolare. Pietro Ro- 
manelli. Fresh observations, co-reetions, ete., by the first editor 
of the new-found fragmen-s of ће Acta Ludorum Saecularium 
of 204 A. D., in hnswer to other articles on the same fragments. 


А. E. BORDON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. s 


REVIEWS. 


ROBERT SEYMOUR Conway, JosHua WHATMOUGH, and SARAH 
ELIZABETA Јонмѕом. ‘The Prae-Italie Dialects of Italy. 
Vol. I (pp. xvi + 459) ; Part I: The Venetic Inscriptions, 
collected and edited by R. S. Conway (with 16 plates) ; 
Part II: The Ancient Names, Local, Divine, and Personal, 
of North Italy, collected, arranged, and edited by S. E. 
Johnson; Vol. II (pp. хххі- 632) — Part ПІ: The Raetic, 
Lepontic, Gallic, East-Italie, Messapic, and Sicel Inscrip- 
tions, with the Glosses in Ancient Writers and the Local 
and Divine Names of Ancient Sicily, edited with Notes 
and an Appendix, together with Commentary, Grammar, 
Glossary, and an account of the Alphabets by J. Whatmough ; 
Vol. III (pp. viii + 163): Indexes. Harvard University 
Press, 1938. Price: $17.50. 


As early as 1907 Conway formed the plan of publishing all 
the linguistic monuments of ancient Italy, aside from the Latin 
and Etruscan documents and the Oscan-Umbrian inscriptions, 
glosses, and names, which he had already published in his Italic 
Dialects (2 vols., Cambridge, 1897), The new work follows 
rather closely the format of the earlier, and it has in general 
corresponding excellencies and defects. It is a remarkably full 
collection of material, as can be seen by reading the above cita- 
tions from the title pages, and I have no reason to doubt that 
the texts presented are as sound as those in the Italic Dialects 
are known to be. I cannot make a stronger statement simply 
because I have not myself seen any of the monuments whose 
readings are recorded. It is evident that many of these have 
been carefully examined by the authors, and, in case they are 
lost or for some other reason inaccessible, due care has been 
taken to compare all the available copies. 

The contributions of the three authors are very unequal. 
Mrs. Johnson was commissioned to collect the ancient proper 
names from North Italy, and the results of her labor constitute 


Part II (about half of Vol. I), except that the names of the' . 


Raeti, who dwelt outside ancient Italy, have been collected by 
Whatmough in pp. 440-59. 

Conway himself treats only one language, Venetie (Vol. I, 
pp. 1-201). His treatment of the documents seems thoroughly 
careful and reliable in the main. There is no doubt that he gives 
us many readings that are better than any previously published, 
but occasionally he leaves something to be desired. He does not 
always say clearly whether or not he has seen the original docu- 
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ment; I believe that he hirsself read all the votive inscriptions 
on stone from Ateste (Nos. 39-111); but I can find an explicit 
statement to that effect only for No. 108: He tells us (p. 170) 
that he spent one day in Vieana in 1908, but that, cwing to the 
absence of the director of the Ethnographisches Museum, he was 
able to see only the irscriptions in glass cases, and (see р. 175) 
even those he saw orly at = distance and through glass. He 
speaks of unsuccessful requests for photographs of these docu- 
ments; but was it ге Пу impossible, at some time between 1908 
and 1930, for one of the authors or some other competent scholar 
to make reliable copies? 

The most serious faalt ir Conway’s work is the neglect of 
Sommer’s important article, Zur venetischen Schrift und Sprache, 
ІР 49. 90-182 (1994). Conways manuscript was already. com- 
pleted, in nearly its final form, at that date; but, revertheless, 
Sommer’s well founded thecry that Venetic "Ї' represents two 
originally distinct characters, namely |! from В == k and -H 
a ‘pointed’ 4; and tha; some traces of the original difference 
in form are to be found on the monuments, really demands a 
reexamination of the whole material with that poimt in mind. 
Instead Conway contents himseli (p. 25, fn. 1) with saying: 
“Tn the light of this «і. е. evidence adduced to show that the 
points occasionally placed before and after all letters except h 
mark accent) it seems needless to discuss Prof. Ж. Sommer's 
conjecture in Idg. Forssh., xiii (1994), p. 90.” Now the truth 
is that Conway’s thecrv about accent is far from satisfactory; 
it requires us to believe that many Venetic words, including 
some dissyllables, had two marked accents. Furthermore, it is 
not altogether clear thet Sommer’s reading of -i- instead of h 
in certain eases cannot be reconciled with Conway's accentual 
theory. ` 

Neglect of Sommez’s discussion does not lessen the value of 
Conway’s epigraphicel contributions except in the one detail 
already mentioned. ‘Dn the side of interpretation and gram- 
matical analysis, however, much of his discussion is for this 
reason out of date. | 

The treatment of fh» remaining dialects is by Whatmough, 
who may now fairly be callec the foremost living stcdent of the 
non-Italie Indo-European larguages of Italy. I hav3 no serious 
fault to find with his work in editing the texts. Не did not 
succeed in seeing all the extant monuments (for instance he has 
not seen the two Messepian inscriptions in Naples, or, appar- 


1Sommer’s article is briefly mentioned also on pp. 42, 62, and 164, 
and Whatmough has added a reference to it on p. 152. Vetter, Glotta 
20. 73, notes the use of H in tbe dative ending in two inscriptions, and 
argues that the ending must the-efore be read as -ah rather than (with 
Sommer) as -ač That, however, is not a necessary conclus.on; once the 
form "|: had come to represent both k and i, the paz^«lly equivalent H 
might well be used in both values. 
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ently, the one in Lucera); but I find no reason to suspect that 
he has missed anything ‘mportant in this way (there are several 
good and nearly harmonious copies of the Naples monuments, 
and Ribezzo has published the Lucera inscription from autopsy). 

Whatmough has also made important contributions to the 
interpretation of the inscriptions, and particularly to our knowl- 
edge of the linguistic character of the obscure dialects here 
treated. Details need not be listed, since his more important 
conclusions have already been made known in numerous articles. 
We need only record two matters of general interest. АП the 
languages discussed seem to be Indo-European, except the very 
scantily documented Northern Hast-Italic, which seems to show 
affinities with Etruscan. Messapian, like Venetic, seems to be a 
* centum? language, although it has more usually been con- 
sidered а ‘satem’ language. Whatmough, to be sure, leaves 
the question open (Vol. II, р. 605); but the new etymology 
given below may perhaps be Thought to tip the scales in this 
direction. 

Whatmough was inv-ted to participate in the enterprise in 
1922, and his manuscript was completed in 1925. During the 
years that intervened before publication much revision was 
necessary, and that, no doubt, is the reason for a considerable 
amount of disagreeemnz between the several parts of the work. 
Thus on p. 603 we read: “On -a from т, see Glossary s. v. 
lahona.” In the Glossary, however (Vol. III, р. 26), Bugge’s 
interpretation of lahona as statuam? is definitely rejected in 
favor of the hypothesis that the word is е Сайте of an epithet 
of the goddess Aprodita. The word is discussed also in the 
Commentary (Vol. II, p. 567), where there is no hint that our 
author considers the word an accusative of а consonant stem. 

As far as I have noted additional revision is most seriously 
needed in the latter part of the Messapic Grammar (Vol. II, 
рр. 608 f.). Here an attempt is made to construct a partial 
paradigm of the verb. I am inclined to agree with most of the 
inferences there drawn; but any reader who checks up with the 
Glossary the forms listed under the several categories will surely 
be surprised. All the forms cited for the present indicative are 
assigned to that category with considerable reserve in the 
Glossary, but none of taem is queried in the Grammar. On р. 
609 remige is cited as acrist 3 s., but the word does not occur as 
such in the Glossary; instead we find reremwe, with the notation 
that Ribezzo reads serevwe — still interpreting it as an aorist, 
to be sure. The discussion of the form in the Commentary 
(Vol. 17, pp. 566 f.) does not explain away the lack of a query 
especially. since this is the only form cited in its category that. 
shows a final vowel (the most certain of them is pades, 
< dedicavit’, discussed: below). 

Of the subjunctive forms cited on p. 609 all but one come 
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from a single inscriptior, whcse interpretation is scarcely certain 
enough to warrant setting up this category. The remaining 
form dentan (?), here Listed as 3 pl., subj., is in the Glossary, 
s. v. taden, cited, as a -n»rely possible reading, with the meaning 
* posuerunt ". 

The list of prepositicns ard verbal prefixes on p. 609 &adly 
needs revision. The Glossary supplies at least two adcitions to 

. the list of verbal prefixes, namely pre- and hi-. Of more impor- 

tance is the need for deletion of the “borrowed” preposition 
ana, which word has row been recognized by several scholars as 
an epithet of various gcddess»s (so the Glossary). Whereupon 
the other “borrowed” prepositions and verbal prefixes become 
doubly suspicious. The insc-iption that contains оът ‘under’ 
may not be Messapian et all but if it is, then sup is genuine 
Messapian too; sse my Hittice Grammar, p. 141. etpei- occurs 
only in an inscription whose meaning is quite unknown; it 
should certainly be deleted far the present. There is ro reason 
for considering apa- (?) а loan, since IE о becomes Messapian a. 

There remains the comparatively well-attested hipa-, which’ 
ean be connected with IE wpo or supo only by the fantastic 
supposition that it represents Gk. iró. The word occurs in No. 
395: ana aprodita lahona Oeotoridda hipakaéi. This inscription ' 
is on a capital which may have carried a statue; I should trans- 
late: ‘For Queen Aprodita Puerpera, Teotoridia sets (it) up’ 
(more literally: ‘fastens here’). I should analyze the verb 


hi-pakaéi, and connect it wth IE pak- ‘fasten’ (Lat. paz, 
paciscor, etc.). . This etymology supplies a new instance of 
Messapian k from IE k, and also a better example of present 3 s. 
in -ti than any of those listed on p. 608. One of the most 
certain Messapian verbel forms is hipades ‘dedicavit’, whose 
final member із no doubt aorist 3's. of IE dhé- ‘place’. I find 
in the form the prefix ht followed by pa- from IE po- (cf. Lat. 
po- in po-sivi, etc.). The letter prefix has not hitherto been 
recognized in Messapian; buz it may occur in pa-lan-cndat, of 
unknown meaning, which Whatmough thinks may be 3 pl. 
mid. opt. і А А 
Vol. III contains a Glossary of the dialects (рр. 3-56), Indexes. 
of ancient local names (pp. 56-76), of modern local names 
(pp. 77-80), of divine names (pp. 81-7), of gentile names 
(pp. 88-104), of cogncrrina, (pp. 105-42), of words frcm other 
languages and dialects discussed by the authors (рр. 148-51), 
and of subjects (pp. 152-63). ; 
The almost prohibitivs cost of the work requires a word. I 
have no reason to suspect tha; the price is out of proportion to 
= Ње cost of printing; bus the fdct remains that few schclars can 
afford so expensive a bock. It would have been better to sacrifice 
some of the contents; e.g. pp. 6-18 of Vol. I, the 16 plates in 
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Vol. I, and the indexes of proper names. In many places, also, 
there is needless repetition and unnecessary verbiage that, in 
the aggregate, add considerably to the size and cost of the work. 


Е. H. STURTEVANT. 
YALE ÜxrvERSITY. 


J. Gack, Recherches sur les jeux séculaires (in the Collection 
d'Études latines edited by J. Marouzeau). Paris, 1934. 
Pp. 119. 


In preparation for ап extensive study of the ludi saeculares 
Gagé has collected in this small volume four articles which came 
out in the Revue des Études latinés in 1931-3. The papers 
appear just as they were printed in the journal with the result 
that the cross references do not correspond with the paging of 
the volume. The first paper is an excellent discussion of the 
site of Tarentum (Gagé actually prefers the form Terentum 
and, like Wuilleumier, associates the: word with the Sabine 
terrenum). The author rightly follows Wuilleumier and Boyancé 
in rejecting Lanciani’s identification of the Ara Ditis with the 
ruins found near the Chiesa Nuova in 1887, but he does not 
agree with them in placing Tarentum in the Ghetto. The site 
of Tarentum is, he points out, fixed by the place cf discovery of 
the Acta ludorum saecularium which are preserved on fragments 
of marble columns set up where the games occurred. The 
remains of the Ara Ditis must.be sought near the end of the 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. 'The second paper on the Carmen 
Saeculare of Horace, written originally before the discovery of 
the fragments of the Saveran hymn, argues against Mommsen’s 
scheme for the division of the hymn between Palatine and 
Capitoline in favor of Warde Fowler’s view that the entire hymn 
was sung on both hills, and the argument has been strongly 
reinforced by the subsequent discovery that the Severan hymn 
was thus repeated. The repetition of the entire hymn on the 
Capitol seems to Gagé to explain the róle of Apollo and Diana. 
The two divinities act, he believes, as intercessors with the other 
gods, and in so representing them Horace was interpreting the 
ideas of Augustus. If that is the case; we must admit that 
Augustus’ ideas did not inspire Horace to do his best. 

. The third paper has some acute comments ón the details of 
the ritual of sacrifice and ludi supplied by the new fragments 
of the Severan Acta. In the formula of the prayer utique semper 
Latinus eptemperassit Gagé is inclined to see an ancient form. 
recalling rather a Sabine than a Roman conquest of the Latins 
which found its way into the secular ritual perhaps because of | 
the oracle which Phlegon quotes. But it would seem more likely 
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that the oracle which ends with the promise that the Italian and 
the Latin land will be under Roman yoke was inspired. by the 
prayer than that the reverse was the case. There is much to be 
said for dating the orecie in the time of Augustus. Of great 
interest is the discussion of th» ludiones mentioned in the Acta. 
The figure in a long garment — usually explained as a herald — 
on a coin commemorating Aucustus’ celebration was identified 
by Piganicl as a ludio, and Gegé now explains another Augustan 
coin whick shows a ludi? Без де a togate figure in the act of 
sacrifice. a3 an illustration of the two aspects of the games, 
sacrificium saeculare ludusque. The rôle of the ludio in the 
secular games, which are ancient ludi scaenici, may be important 
for the history of theatrical celebrations at Rome. Boyancé in 
` an important article in Kev. Et. Anc., 1939, 11 ff. has explained 
the much discussed dramatic satura as the performance of 
ludiones. ` | 
The last paper, an attempt to distinguish between the ludi 
saeculares and the festivals of Rome’s founding, is perhaps the 
most sign:ficant of the four. According to Gagé, Claudius, 
though he actually made a different computation of the saeculum 
and associated the origir of the festival with the founding of 
Rome, probably ‘celebrated his games at the same season — late 
May and 2arly June — and vith the same rites as Augustus, 
but the calebration of Philip on the completion of Коте? 
thousandth year and very probably the shadowy festival of 
Antoninus Pius a hundred years earlier took place at a different 
time of the year and foliowed a different ritual which was not 
under the X Yviri. Gagé has made a strong case for his view of 
Philip’s games, but there is corclusive evidence for the difference 
in ritual which neither he nor anyone else, as far as I know, has 
cited. On coins discussec by Cagé which show Philip sacrificing 
in front of a temple, the emperor appears at the secular festival 
with his head veiled; the offering is therefore made according 
to the Roman rite. The seeular games of Augustus, Domitian, 
and Septimius Severus were hald by order of the XVviri under 
the Greek rite, and Domitian on his coins is shown sacrificing 
with head uncovered as the Greek rite prescribed. Here is 
definite proof that the celebretion oi Philip differed in ritual 
from the three celebrations for which we have epigraphical and 
numismatie records. ` і 
For the season at which Ph:lip’s festival took place Gagé has 
an indication in Cassiodorus’ association of it with the Natalis 
Urbis, that is the festival of the Parila on April 21 as it was 
reorganizel by Hadrian wher he was building the temple of 
-Venus anc Roma in 191. A coin of that year has on it ann(o) 
DCCCLXXIIM  Nat(aH) Urb(is) P(arilibus) сіг(сепвев) 
con(stitut.). The rites of 24& were an extension of the Roman 
' . birthday estival instituied by Hadrian. For his ceremonies 
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Philip borrowed certain features of the ludi N in the 
Augustan tradition, such as sacrifices and scenic games which 
lasted three nights anc days, but in spite of the fact that they 
are later called saecuiares veri, the games were not genuine 
secular games such as had been known under the XYVvii and 
they were accordingly omitted by Zosimus in his history of the 
secular games. 'ТҺе celebration of Antoninus Pius, probably in 
148, was nothing more than a birthday festival of unusual 
magnificence, and probably was not described as lud? saeculares. 
The scene of the sacrifices at these festivals of the Natalis Urbis 
was presumably the temple of Venus and Roma and Gagé 
attempts to identify with that temple the shrine before which 
the sacrifice on Philip’s coins takes place. But an examination 
of the coins reveals sufficient variety in the representations to 
suggest that, like the earlier secular festivals, this one had its 
sacrifices in different places. ‘There is, however, no reason to 
believe that any of them took place at Tarentum. 
. The results of these preliminary studies are a good augury for 
the more extensive work on the secular games which Gagé has 
in preparation. 
| Lain Ross TAYLOR. 
BRYN Mawr Сопікав. i 


CHARLOTTE A. Baynes. А Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained 
in the Codex Brucianus (Bruce MS. 96. Bodl. Lib. Oxford). 
A Translation frem the Coptic, Transcript, and Commen- 
tary, with 117 collotype reproductions of the text and 
transcript. Pp. xxv + 229. Cambridge, at the University 
Press, and New York, The Macmillan Company. 1933. $10. 


Our knowledge of Gnosticism depends largely on the reports 
and citations of its doctrines in writings intended to confute 
them. This greatly increases the interest of the few texts which 
preserve Gnostic ideas in extenso (in particular of Clement’s 
Eacerpta ex Theodoto) and of a group of Coptic treatises, which, 
while not representing the earlier phases of the movement, tend 
to increase our faith in the ecclesiastical tradition. The hand- 
some volume here reviewed gives a facsimile, transcript, trans- 
lation, and commentary for one of the last, indicating the 
relation of its ideas to what we know of the various Gnostic 
schools. It is a dogmatic exposition, with hymns put in the 
mouths of supernatural personages. Of the linguistic scholar- 
ship involved I cannot judge, but since it has in the main 
enjoyed a scrutiny by Crum we can rely upon it. The trans-. 
lation is intelligible — which is nct а merit invariably found 
in versions of such literature — and the notes are full and show 
a wide acquaintance with Clement, Hippolytus, Irenaeus, and 
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the other Coptica. This material will be serviceable to specialists, | 


and the book may be commended to those who have read Burkitt’s 


Church and Gnosis and desire to see what the idees of Gnosis. 


became. The reader could wish Zor an essay describirg with 
diagrams the Weltbild which із presupposed, and also for more 
consideration of the relation of its ideas with contemporary 
pagan thought, but the latter at least would lie outside tae plan 
of the editor. 

I may remark on some points cf detail. On p. 152 the thrice 
born power is invoked at Hermes, iè we accept Miss Baynes’ view 
of ‘apyys; her inferences are interasting. On p. 97 one of the 


Guardians is called Strempsoukos; is this possibly derived from: 


the name of the supposed Persiar sage Astrampsychos, under 
whose name various pseidepigrapha circulated? On pp. 114 ff. 
we read of five powers їп the midst of the immeasurable deep 
called by these unutterable names — agape, elpis, pistis, gnosis, 
irene;* this deserves attention in view of the discussions about 
1 Cor. 13 and the formula pistis, aletheia, eros, elpis in Porphyry. 
On рр. 86, 183 f., Miss Baynes has useful remarks on the con- 
tacts between the system here set forth and the polemic of 
Plotinus against the Gnostics. Our thanks are due to her for 
the sympathetic care and industry which she has devoted to this 
significant document. | 


ARTHUR DARBY Моск. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Тотнам JoHNSON. Excavations at Minturnae. Volume II, 
Inscriptions. Part I, Republican Magistri: With an ap- 
pendix of classical references to the site. Рр. xi-+ 138, 
34 figures. Rome, The Irternational Mediterranean Asso- 
ciation. Philadelptie, published for the University Museum 

^ by the University of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. 


This volume is highly significant for a number of reasons. 
It gives the results of the first excavations for many years made 
by non-Italians in Italy, and thase -esults amply justify the wise 
liberality of the Italian gove-nment. Further, the yield in 
inscriptions of the last century of the Republic, 29 in number 
and two fragments, is unusual, anc: they bear mater:ally on our 
understanding of social and religious conditions. Dr. Johnson, 
to whom we owe this wo-k, has given his finds to the world with 
exemplary speed, knowledze, and sxill. АП students of Roman 
antiquity are much in ais debt and will look forward eagerly 
40 the continued progress of his investigations. ` 

The inscriptions were cut cn altars which were afterwards 


1 There are longer lists elsewhere in the treatise, e. g., xiii, p. 51. . 


f£ 
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built into the foundations of а temple erected at Minturnae in 
the first decades of the first century A. D.; a torso of Tiberius 
was found in it, and of the dedication the letters ТАЕ .AVG 
survive, and may point sither to a temple to Tiberius and Iulia 
Augusta or, as Dr. Johnson shows reason to think more likely, 
to one to Concordia Augusta or some similar abstraction. The 
altars, which show signs of damage by fire, are all dedications 
by magistri and magistrae: heisc. mag. Spei d.d. (19,.98, the 
latter with donum dan in full); het. mag. Cer. d.d. (22); 
heisce mag. Merc. fel. d.d. (25); hasc. mag. V.d.d. (8).* They 
opened with & dating by the duoviri of the town; but this, like 
the other formula, has perished in most cases; in one (21) Spei 
заст. appears as a postscript. Apart from the dedication to 
Mercurius felix, which has nine names, the regular number is 
twelve, and exceptions are probably due to the cutting of the 
stones to adapt them for their new use; in one (24) a name 
has been hammered out as a result of some local damnatio 
memoriae. 'The names listed in these records belong entirely 
to freedmen, freedwomen, and slaves. Dr. Johnson has made 
& most valuable study of these names and drawn instructive . 
inferences as to the racial composition of this part of the popu- 
lation of Minturnae; Greeks predominate, but there is-a notably 
high proportion of names pointing to Semitie or Syrian Greek 
origin, 15% of the whole; Celtic names are few, and Teutonic 
names absent, but as the editor remarks, their bearers might be 
less interested in local worships than other slaves were; further, 
the captives from the wars of Marius were probably not so easy to 
assimilate as slaves from the nearer East. Dr. Johnson has 
made also an illuminating study of the names of the owners of 
ihe slaves; descendants of Roman settlers predominate. One 
inference is of particular interest; it is that, while not more 
than a tenth of the slave and freedman population can be repre- 
sented in these new texts, probably most of the slave-holders are. 

These results, and many more of note, follow from the study 
of the names. The lists themselves reopen the very difficult 
problem of the nature and functions of such magistri, who are 
known to us above all from Capua and Delos. Dr. Johnson has 
given an excellent survey of the evidence and of earlier dis- 
cussions, and formulated his conclusions. With some of these 
I venture to disagree, although I am fully aware of the com- 
plexity of the issues involved. The propositions which I doubt 
are these: 

(1) “The members of the colleges did not occupy, singly or 
in groups, an official executive position.” This is made to rest 
on the appearance of slaves and women in the lists. Both points 

* V. is probably for Venus. The abbreviation is пивна]; Т. О. М., 


M.I.S., and the like are eommon, but not so far as I know the repre- 
sentation of а, divine namo, standing alone, by its initial letter. 
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appear strong, and yet the title megistri can but imply authority 
, over something, whether a shrine, a festival, or a society. As 
` for the presence. of women, certain important ceremonies were 
in their hands exclusively; so at Rome the rites of the Bona Dea, 
the sacrifice to Juno Cepzotine on the Nonae Caprotinae (Varro, 
De Lingua Latina, VI, 18), a rite of Mater Matuta described 
‚ by Plutarch, Quaest. Roman. 1€, the supplications to Venus 
Verticordia and Fortuna Virilis on April 1 (C. I. L., I, ed, 2, 
p. 314) ; women were supposed to have founded the temple of 
Carmenta (Plutarch, Quaest. Reman., 56). Of course, it is 
partly a question of definitior; what 1з at stake is not exactly 
an executive position, but rather з delegated function. 
е (2) “Zach cult which was весүей by magistri had its own 
college of worshippers. This is shown by the fact that from 
Capua, in the same year, ther» are preserved distinct magister- 
lists for two cults, Venus Jovis and Castor and Pollux; and also 
by the phrase conlegium seive magistrei Jovei Compaget. Each 
board of magistri (usually twelve in number) was formed from 
8 more extensive membership in the cult. Everything which 
we know about the colleges and their political influence indicates 
a widespread participaticn.” 

This is the crucial questicn. Does not conlegium-in the 
Capuan text prove the opposite? It denotes the magistri acting 
as a body with a corporate 2xiscence, exactly like the Arval 

' -brothers and the four priestly colleges at Rome, or the Atiedian 
brothers at Iguvium; the legal maxim was tres facere cotlegium. 
C.I.L. X, 8788 heisc. magistr. ex pagei scitu, and 3772, a 
decree of the pagus Herculaneus relating to the collegium seive 
magistret just mentioned make it »erfectly clear that the magis- 
trei there named were representatives of the local unit and not 
(like the magistreis ccnvegi mercatorum, 3778) the presiding 
officers of an association. A Republican text from Cora men- 
tions a larger body side by side with the magistri: [Mentet 
bo|nae serueis contul. нв .. . MMMLYV, mag. X ded. us V, 
three of the slaves having the cpitket leiber (X, 6514 = I, ed. 2, 
1510). Here the larger body is en aggregate of slaves, not of 
worshippers of Mens Bona.? Further, the diversity of magister- 
lists proves nothing against tae theory here maintained, since 
each cult or shrine needed a separate board. 

Magister and collegium are both from our standpoint ambigu- 
ous; magister implies є man with power, peculiar to himself or 
shared with others bearing the same title, over things or men, 


2 Compare X, 5671 (from Roces d’Arce between Aquinum and Arpi- 
num): D.M.0. Iulio Sotericho f(ilio) G(ai) nostri) lib(erti) et 
* colleg (ium) uenator (um) sacer(dotum) Dean[e] lustri (terti). The 
freedmen, presumably of Soterichus, ап3 a collegium formed from among 
them, make the dedication; the collegium is, as Mommsen remarks, 
domestic, but the lines of public crgarization are followed. 
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collegium a group with specific funetions — in the earlier usage, 
perhaps always functions assigned by the state;* it. was com- 
posed either of equals (as the magistri), or of equals one or more 
of whom act in succession as executive official or officials (as the 
Arval brothers at Rome and the Atiedian brothers аб Iguvium), 
or, like the city, it consisted of-a relatively large body of equals 
governed by a relatively small hierarchy of office drawn from its 
ranks. Now at Rome the care of temples and games, apart 
from such as were founded in later times as a result of vows, 
rested not with the magistrates but with collegia created for the 
purpose (Mommsen, Gesammelte Schriften, I, 917 f. On the 
origin of the plebeian aediles cf. K. Latte, Göttingen Nach- 
richten, phil.-hist. Klasse, Altertumsw., 1934, 73 f£.) ; this is 
notable as an Italian way of doing these things which is dis- 
tinct from Greek practice (for the significance of Roman 
priestly colleges I may refer to Nilsson’s remarks, Rom. Mitt., 
XLVIII [1933], 948 8.). The Mercuriales when first mèn- 
tioned by Livy (II, 27, 5) are a collegium mercatorum, having 
an occupational basis; the Capitolini and Auentini and mon- 
tani had a local basis. When these last are in question we find 
the form magister followed by a genitive describing the body 
from whose ranks they came; that such local bodies had a cor- 
porate existence is further shown by Cieero, De domo sua, 74: 
nullum est in hac urbe conlegium, nulli pagani aut montani, 
quoniam plebei quoque urbanae maiores nostri conuenticula et 
quasi concilia quaedam esse uoluerunt, qui non amplissime non 
modo de salute mea sed etiam de dignitate decreuerint.* 

I incline therefore to the opinion that we must postulate at 
Minturnae not four ccllegia from which magistri were drawn, 
but a local unit which delegated a variety of religious functions 
to four or more distinct boards. On this hypothesis also the 
presence of slaves and women сап be explained. While the 
great civic cults were the affair of the city as a political unit, 
and authority could therefore be delegated only to citizens and 
in some cases only to patricians, Бета on the other hand the unit 
was geographical and social status was irrelevant.’ In fact, the 


* Mommsen, Gesammelte Schriften, III, 63 ff.; on magister, cf. Staats- 
recht, I (ed. 3), 8. | 

* For the second type, cf. the sodales sacrorum Tusculanorum discussed 
by A. Rosenberg, Der Staat der alten Italiker, 9ff. The antiquity cf 
magistri in associations ої the third type is shown by the prohibition in 
the S. ©. de Bacchanalibus (Dessau, 18): sacerdos nequis wir eset; 
magister neque uir neque mulier eset. 

5 Оп the antiquity of geographical units in Roman religion cf. С. 
Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 233 ff., with his discussion of 
Festus, p. 284, 18ff. (Lindsay): publica sacra, quae publico sumptu pro 
populo fiunt quaeque pro montibus pagis curis sacellis: at privata, quad 
pro singulis hominibus familiis gentibus fiunt. . і 

8 Cf. the account of the origin of comp‘talician rites in Dionys. Halic., 
Ant., IV, 14, 3. 
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' émergence of these magisiri is a feature of conditions, geographi- ' 
cal or legal, unde? which men’s civic status was dubious: or 
non-existent. Distrancaized Capua is an example, where as 
religious officials they corres;ond to the civil magistri pagi 
(themselves freebcrn im the one text giving information). 
Other examples are the resident trader population of Delos, and 
the freedman and slave populations of a variety of cities.’. 
This development, <n so far as it took place in Italian townships, 
proceeded with the approval and sometimes on the initiative of 
the civil authorities. Is it not thinkable that this was the out- 
come of a deliberate policy of assigning to these elements in 
society a function whica would give to them a religious stake 
in the state, just as Augustus later gave it by the institution of 
sevirt and Augusta-es? € l 

One further fact points strongly in this direction. In spite 
of the high proportion cf slaves, about 88% in all, whose names 
indicate an origin in the Hellenistic and Semitic East, the cults 
which were thus edministered by magistri and magistrae at 
Minturnae and, so far as I know, elsewhere are; when named, 
cults either Italian in origin or Greek but so long naturalized as 
to rank as Italiam?” ‘here are оѓ: course indications of the. 
adhesion of immigrante to local cults but, if we were dealing 
with associations cf the private and spontaneous type, should 
we not find them vorsHipping also Men or Dea Suria or some 
Baal? This shows that tae institution was native Italian, and 
confirms the view here taken of the. official standing of the 
magistri and magistrae. If these conclusions are accepted, then 
we must revise our ideas on the character of ancient slavery. 

We often think cf the Roman attitude as brutal and indiffer- 
ent, because our th.nkirg is sc highly colored by the conditions 
of the last century and a hal? of the Republic, when war and 
wealth and piracy hed 2r»ated great slave households standing 
in little personal relaticn to their masters; we certainly attach 
too much importanze to inflamed accounts of individual cruelty. 
But in the old паїує tradition, which shaped religious institu- 


"When Capua recovered civic status, the institution of magistri 
speedily disappeared (Mommsen, 7. Г. L., X, р. 367; Lommatzch, ib., 
I [ed. 2], p. 518). Cf. Hommsen, Gesommelte Schriften; VI, 198 f., 

. Schulten, in P. W., ПІ, 1453 for magistri in the looseknit communities 
which later grew up arourd permanent camps. 

в Of. Nock, Mélenges Biaez, 627 ff. 

? Ministri are oiter parallel to magistri, and sometimes exist side by 
side with them in th» samé cult [e.g. that of the Lares at Verona, 3 
free magistri, 3 slave ministri (1 B. C.: O.I. L., V, 3257); that of the 
Lares Augusti in various places (S. Aurigemma, Notizie degli Scavi, 
1911, 147); that of the Foates (С. І. D., VI, 154, 157)]. Magistrae and 
ministrae are found ia the zult of Bona Dea (Aquileia: C. I. L., V, 762). 
We might be tematec to regard Ministra Matris magnae at Corfinium 
(IX, 3146) as an excepticn: but she із a functionary and not neces- 
sarily a member of a collezium. 
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tions, the slave was part of the familia, and at the Compitalia -` 


the wilicus or head of the slaves on a farm did sacrifice.t° The 
slave and the freedman and the other members of what Horace 
calls the tunicatus popellus had to come together; it was well 
that they should do so in a way which secured loyalty by building. 
on the sure foundation of self-importance. 


ARTHUR DARBY NOOK. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Hans Durer. Wanderarzt und Aitiologe: Studien zur Hip- 
pokratischen Schrift ПЕРІ AEPON YAATON ТОПОМ. 
(Philologus, Supplementband XXVI, Heft 3.) Leipzig, 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. Pp. viii + 121. 
M. 7.60; bound, M. 9. 


Dr. Diller, who used part of this treatise as his Habilitations- 
schrift at the University of Leipsic, here gives us one of the best 
а studies relating to the works included in the Hippocratean 

orpus. 

After a brief preliminary survey of earlier discussions of the 
treatise Пері à. 9. т. Dr. Diller devotes successive chapters to 
(I) the directions of cc. 1-11 to the roving physician, (II) the 
form and object of cc, 12-24, (III) the theoretical attitude of 
cc. 12-24, (ТУ) the relation of this section to the geography 
and ethnology of Ionian icropin, (V) the relation of the second, 
part to the first and to the treatise Пері ipys vovcov, and an 
appendix to a discussicn of the relation of Пері à. 0. т. to other 
. Climatological, especially ethno-geographical theories. Finally, 
there is an index of important passages discussed. 

The disposition of the materials is excellent. First there is a 
lucid and objective ana ysis of the two parts of the treatise under 
discussion, which leaves little to be desired; then follows an 
attempt to set them into relation with what is otherwise known 
io us of similar theories. It is obvious that the two parts do 
not, and ean not, arrive at equally certain results. While it is 
evident, and has long been acknowledged, that the treatise falls 
into two distinct parts, the conclusions to be drawn from this 
fact are not at all certain. Dr. Diller makes abundantly clear 
that the purposes of the two parts are quite different, and con- 
cludes that they were really separate works. So far I agree with 
him, and have in fact myself drawn the same conclusion. His 
further contention is more doubtful; for the grounds on whica 
he bases the judgment that they can not be the work of the same 
author are to my thinking quite inadequate. That the point ої! 


10 Cato, De re rustica, 6. 
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view is different in tie separate creatises is certain; this may 
be due to different authorship, but it may equally be due to other 
circumstances. One vhe writes et different times on different 
subjects is likely to write from different points of view. There 
is no marxed stylistic dilerense. This being the case, the fact 
that they were brough- together and are by the tradition regarded 
as а unit suggests rather that hey came together into the medi- 
cal corpus, and crestes a certain presumption of common 
authorship. I see no way to Cecice the question. 

Regarding the questions to which Dr. Diller devotes the greater 
part of his discussion one is similarly disposed to be cautious, 
not because he has, lik» many af his countrymen, boldly advanced 
startling Eypotheses, kut becazse, our sources being such as they 
are, one fesls that any particuiar hypothesis is likely to be wrong. 
Thus, there is no queszion that there is some connection between 
Пері å. i. т. and Пері ipis voúoca, bct one may well doubt whether 
they owe their points of agreement, or similarity to common 
authorship or, granted that fhey do, whether one can decide 
which was the earlier treatise. A connection may likewise be 
assumed between Перг 2. б. v. and the first three books of the 
Epidemiae; but how it is to be explained is a question that 
admits of no certain enswer. This raises the question why Dr. 
Diller chose to entitl kis stadies Wanderarzt und Atttologe. 
The latter appellative is well-chosen, because, as our author has 
admirably shown, the second vart is primarily concerned with 
discovering the causes of phencmena. But why “ Wanderarzt ^? 
The first part is conczived as a text for the roving physician; 
but there is not a skred of evidence contained in it that its 
author was himsef a traveller, On the contrary, the purely 


. theoretical charactar af the discussion is only too clear. And if 


we assume (what Dr. Diller would not grant) that the second 
part is to be attributed tc the same author, the same holds true, 
for the references to the Scythians and the dwellers by the Phasis 
create (as Dr. Diller acknowledges) no presumption that the 
writer knew at first hand either Scythia or Colchis. One won- 
ders, therefore, how we come by “ Wanderarzt.” бап it be 
because of the vague cannectian with 'Emênplas I-ITI? 

Much the same questions arise when one considers the possible 
date of the treatise ard its relation to the thought of the time 
in the fields of geography ani efhnology. Although there is 
indisputable evidence 52 intense irterest in these subjects from 
the middle of the sixfk century onwards, detailed information 
regarding che numerovs writers and their views is entirely want- 
ing. This unfortunate situation is probably due to the fact that 
Aristotle and his schoo’, though rot without a certain interest 


‘in cosmology, touched. geography and kindred subjects only in 


the most superficial way. Nct until we reach. Eratosthenes do 
we find ev-dencs of ar intelligent concern about the history of 
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these sciences, and our information, derived from that source, 
is lamentably meager. While, therefore, it is possible and 
instructive to find parallels, more or less comolete, between ideas 
of different writers, extreme caution is indieated in drawing 
inferences from them. What seems fairly evident is that by the 
middle of the fifth century there must have existed a consider- 
able body of literature dealing with geography and ethnology. 
most of which remains, for us at least, anonymous. Whether 
the data were true or not, they were obviously for the most part 
common property. Only in excepticnal eases is there & reason- 
able probability that one may assign them to a special source, 
as when the data refer to a particular land ара belong to a 
definite tradition, which we have good reason ior tracing to a 
given author. 

Dr. Diller dates Пері à. ò. т. about 400 В. C. and suggests that 
it originated in circles close to Democritus. As to its date, 
leaving out of account a possible connection with Democritus, 
it might be any time after the middle of the fifth century. 
There is nothing to show that its author (or authors) knew 
Herodotus; but that is not surprising. Dr. Diller has done 
excellent service in pointing out a considerable number of data 
and ideas more or less related occurring in the treatise and in 
scattered notices of Democritus. What conclusions may one 
draw from such parallels? This raises a number of vexed ques- 
tions which are of considerable importance. Latterly much 
stress has been laid on Democritus, especially as a geographer. 
Bratosthenes mentioned him as one who kad made a contri- 
bution te the subject, but we do not know in what direction; 
for the few definite data afford no clue. Late authors have 
much to say about extensive travels on the part of the phi- 
losopher, but this is thoroughly discredited. Burnet was probably 
right in saying that he spent most of his life teaching at Abdera, 
and his voluminous writings, which were famous for their style, 
certainly suggest a life similar to.that of Aristotle. Where, 
then, did he obtain the data which he worked up in his treatises ? 
The probability is that his sources were literary; and these 
literary sources, as we see everywhere in the Greek tradition, 
were of course not mere collections of facts, real or supposed, 
but were shot through with theories. What warrant have we, 
then, for thinking that we are dealing with things that are 
specifically and peculiarly Democritean? Even the doctrine 
that all things have natural causes (Mep й. 9. т., 22) is ex- 
pressly attributed to Leucippus; and Aristotle tells us that it 
was held by all the pkysical philosophers. Thus the date also 
of the treatise becomes uncertain. : 

This does not mean that Dr. Diller's labors haye been in vain. 
He has made a solid contribution, for which we owe him thanks. 
More such studies are urgently neeced. What the dispassionate 
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student sees more and more clearly is the existence of a'great 
body of data, variously interpreted and arranged, forming the 
store upon which the Sophiszs of the latter half of the fifth 
‘century and the social philosophers of later times drew at pleas- 
ure. Except in rare instances it is impossible suum cuique 
reddere; but this is of as little consequence as the effort to 
‘discover the particular souress of the welter of speculations 
behind the New Deal. Periods of social unrest are much alike, 
` producing а profusior cf ill-assorted notions. Rarély does one 
find а unified theory sufficiently ¢omprehensive to make an 
epoch. What the fifth century could not achieve was seriously 
undertaken by the suzcessors ої Socrates. 

W. A. HEDEL. 
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CODEX B OF STRABO. 


| [Codex B (Laur. 28, 5) contains passages translated back into Greek 
from Guarinus’ Latin t-anslation. It is therefore a late and com- 
paratively unimportant MS of Strabo.] 


It has been recognized since the edition of Kramer (1844). 
that the manuscripts of the first half of Strabo (Bks. I-IX) fall 
into two classes. The one class, consisting solely of A (Paris. 
gr. 1897, 10th cent.) and its derivatives, presents several large 
lacunae due to the loss of leaves in A itself, which originally had 
the text intact. The other class, which we may call B, consists 
of several later independent MSS distinguished from A by a 
large number of small lacunae in Bks. VIII and IX. They vary | 
in length from a single word to a dozen or more lines, and occur 
throughout these two books, but nowhere else. It is a question 
whether they are due to intentional abridgement or accidental 
damage in the archetype. Neither hypothesis seems to explain 
all the features of these lacunae satisfactorily. 

The study of the B-tradition has been confused by the presence 
of а unique MS in this class. It is В (Laur. 28, 5, 15th cent.), 
which alone contains some of the text missing in the lacunae 
in the other 8-MSS. For this reason it has been regarded as 
the chief of the class and the most important MS of Strabo after 
A, and it has been collated several times? Such a view pre- 


1 The testimonia in Stephanus of Byzantium (5th cent.), the Grotta- 
ferrata palimpsest (Vatic. gr. 2061 А and 2300, 6th cent.), and the 
Palatine Chrestomathies (Pal. gr. 398, 9th cent.) are anterior to this 
division. For the palimpsest see W. Aly in Heidelb. Sttzb., phil.-hist. 
Klasse, 1928/9, Nr. 1 ard 1931/2, Nr. 1. 

? See T. W. Allen, Olass. Quart., IX (1915), 19- 28. 

з Bee E. Róllig, Diss. Philol. Halenaes, VII (1886) , 933-396, for а 
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supposes that ће unique passazes are of independent tradition. 
Now there are two okvicus explanations of the increments in В 
over the rest of the @-MSS. They may either be of genuine 
B-iradition, in wh:eh esse the f-lacunae would be of two-fold 
origin, those not in F being lazer; or else they may be foreign 
to the 8-tradition, in which ease all the (9-lacunae would be of 
& single origin and the increments would be secondary in the 
archetype of B itself. The latter hypothesis seems much more 
probable. On thie assumptior the ultimate source of the B- 
increments would b2 А, since the tradition is confined to А and f. 

The strength of this purely а priori reasoning must be de- 
termined by segrecat-ng the £-increments and studying them 
together. They amount to about thirty-five lines of text un- 
evenly distributed, ch efly in tke first half of Bk. VIIL* Two 
facts stand out. Морз of ihe increments occurs in a portion of 
the text missing in A or contains any authentic matter. lacking 
in А. On the othe- hand all cf Шеш present a totally different 
text from A. There is orly a normal amount of variation 
between 48 and between 8B; but between A and the B- 
increments the divergence excee=s the limits of textual variation. 
While the sense is generally the same, the words are quite 
different. There іє а simple and adequate explanation of this 
phenomenon, although it is perhaps too remote for mere de- 
duction. The process that. would produce such a divergence of 
text is translation. 

Strabo was first tramslated into Latin by Guarinus Veronensis 
at the order of Nicolas V.* The holograph of this work, dated 
18 July 1458, is preserved in the Bodleian Library (Canonic. 
lat. 301). In August 1984 I studied this MS in Oxford for the 


valuable supplement to the readings in Kramer's apparatus. The present 
article deals with the primary text only of B. The extensive collation 
with the A-tradition added by a second hand in the margins is not to be 
confused with the inzrements in the primary text and is foreign to 
the discussion here. 

* The B-increments are given їп Eramer's apparatus, though in some 
places it is necessary te supplement it with Röllig’s collation. The 
places where B-increments sceur асв as follows: VIII 99, 19-21; 100, 
6-10; 115, 7-9; 119, 4; 122, 21; 125, 4-126, 3; 128, 12; 133, 5; .152, 
2-158, 4; 178, 14-179, 2; IX 217, 21; 222, 17; 228, 18; 224, 3. 

ER. Sabbadini, “Le traduzione zuariniana di Strabone," Л libro e 
la stampa, III (1509), 5-16. 
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purpose of identifying the Greek sources of Guarinus’ text. It 
was clear that he translated Bks. I-X from n (Eton. gr. 141), 
an apograph of A that belonged to Ciriaco d’Ancona.® Never- 
theless there remained a puzzling connection between Guarinus 
and the B-increments, and it finally emerged that in this con- 
nection B was derived from Guarinus. The source of the mys- 
terious increments was revealed. They had been translated back 
into Greek from Guarinus’ Latin. 

The relation may be demonstrated by confronting An, Guari- 
nus, and B at the pertinent places. The three texts at the first 
increment (VIII 99, 19 ff.) are as follows: Ал, ѓҳе #2 rij rept- 


ретроу б Kopuftaxds кбћтоѕ dad ду тоб Eùývov рур: "Apá£ov стадію | 


бісуЧоу біакодіву трийкорта" єї $ тд тоб `АҳєАфоо, mAcováto, ду 
ёкатбу wou ovaBíos; Guarinus, ceterum, Corinthiacus sinus ab 
Bueno usque Arravum amnem suum circuitum habet stad. duum 
millium ducentum et tricenum, ab Acheloo vero centenis augetur 
stadiis; В, (eye 8 тік wepíperpov б Kopw6)taxds кбЛатоє ётд тої 
Eùývov péxpt тоб 'Apá£ov потарої oradioy yAtwy kal трийкоута, dmó 
70% той "AxeAóov pelLwv oradlos Єкагду. Guarinus and B both 
erroneously make Araxus a river and both drop the conditional 


*In May 1934 I studie? n also at Eton, through facilities generously 
offered by Mr. Henry Broadbent, the librarian. The dependence of 
Guarinus on » was evident not only from the collation, but also from 
certain notes in » in his own handwriting. In studying Guarinus' text 
it is important to remember that it was revised considerably by 
Andreas Aleriensis for һа first edition (Rome 1469). The end of Bk. 
II after 191, 22, which is lacking in n and the holograph, was supplied 
from another source, and many readings foreign to n were introduced 
elsewhere. Moreover, in Bks. XI-XVII an entirely different translation 
was printed, namely that by Gregorius Tifernas.—Although it is im- 
possible to present the evidence for the sources of the translations here, 
the results of my investigation may be stated briefly. Guarinus trans- 
lated I-X from n (Eton. 141) and Gregorius XI-XVII from z (Laur. 
28, 10). ne are halves of the same MS and both belonged to Ciriaco 
d'Ancona, who has annotated them extensively. The fact that Guarinus 
and Gregorius divided the same MS between them confirms the state- 
ment of the editor Andreas Aleriensis that they were collaborating 
under an order of Nicolas V. Guarinus however continued his transla- 
tion independently clear to the end. In Bks. XI-XVII he seems to have 


used  (Mosquensis gr. 506, ef. XVII 347, 14). Не also supplied | 


lacunae in nh from other MSS, one of which he calls exemplar pontificis 
(probably Vatic. gr. 174). Andreas Aleriensis used’ а 8-MS in his 
revision, since the end of Bk. II is lacking in A. 
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form of the second sentence. В further corrupts the numbers 
(1030 for 2230). Again at VIII 115, 7 ff. the three texts are 
as follows: An, сафестёрау 8° Ée thv érlokejtw тобто, éredav тїр 
< xópav перюдебсодеу ту тє Wicdrw Kal тру Tpipvdtay рхри ris 
tov Meconviov pebopias; Guarinus, quod clariorem habebit no- 
titiam quandoauidgm Piseam regionem atque Triphyliam ordine 
positam lustraverimus asque #веѕ Mesenios; В, 85).ov 8€ uaAXov 
Tour’ éorat érediy jv Писати каї riy Ся keuiévqv Тріфудіам бієбіореу. 
Here there сап be no Coubt that Guarinus is translating from 
An instead of В (уафестёрау xrA., clariorem etc.) and that В is 
translating from QGuar:nus (edie passan, és keuiéygv, ap- 
plying to Triphylia ош). 

The dependence of tke B-irccements on Guarinus and n may 
be demonstrated also зу textual variations between An and 
between Guarinus! holograph end the first Latin edition (Rome 
1469). At IX 217, 9: An heve ёлд ris xarà ~ — — "АЛкуоуїбозу 
with a small lecuna duc to а matilated margin in A. A second 
hand in the margin of л supplis xara Крісау. Guarinus trans- 
lates accordingly ab *Alcyoniae with *Crissae in the margin. 
The edition prints ab Frisse Archyonide and B reads daé тїз 
Крісст ris "Apytovi8os. The name Crissa, which is peculiar to n, 
localizes the B-increments in зле A-tradition. Other instances 
of peculiar readings in r- recurring in the B-increments are found 
at 100, 6 (dréxovoa) and 224,8 (тарта). Furthermore the mis- 
spelling of Alcyonis in B and -ће edition shows that they both 
are derived from Guarinus! holograph through а common inter- 
mediary. . À similar instance occurs at 119,4, where A has 
Тітаусал, Guarinus Tipcnsa, tae edition Tiphana, and B Tipavy. 

It is surely not necessary tc quote further. Nearly all the 
textual peculiarities of the B-iccrements are plainly due to the 
double process of crans_ation by which they origineted, as will 
be evident to cne who compare; them throughout. Their most 
striking innovation is (п the important Ephorus 2ragment at 
152,4, where B reads evretOer 88 “Iopitw тшс. wpeoBevriv eis 
IbóAov xai "Ріоу, following Guarinus inde Hyamitin legatum 
Рушт ac Rhium mis‘sse. ‘The word legatum seems to be 
Guarinus! own corjecture for є lacuna in An méppu Пбдоу каї 
"Píov - - 'Yagueiriw. The last vord, however, is the name of a 
place, not a person, as Guarincs supposed. Їп only two places 
does B present а vlaus_ble increment over both A and В. At 
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187, 19 and 229, 5 it has quotations from Homer complete which 
according to Kramer's apparatus are defective or lacking in both 
traditions. If these increments are really foreign to 8, they may 
have been supplied readily from the text of Homer. 

Most of the B-increments are imbedded in the primary texi 
of B with nothing to suggest a separete origin. In one place, 
howeyer, where the f-tradition becomes exceedingly defective 
(VIII 125, 4-128, 2), the scribe of B lost patience and skipped 
the whole passage, leaving a blank page, which was supplied by 
a later hand.” This secondary supplement also contains incre- 
ments like those in the primary text elsewhere. The action of 
the main scribe suggests that the infiltration of the incrementa 
was simultaneous with the writing of the MS, since he would 
have encountered no difficulty if they had been in the archetype. 
At any rate their presence in the primary text dates B in the 
second half of the.fiftsenth century, somewhat later than was 
previously supposed. It was copied in Italy from an ordinary 
B-MS which was compered with Guarinus Latin translation. 

It remains to consider the 8-tradition as a whole in the light 
о of this new knowledge of B, heretofore regarded as its chief 
representative. The renking members of this class, aside from 
excerpts, are: ` 
Laurentianus gr. 28, 5, s. xv 
Parisinus gr. 1898, s. xiii/xiv 
Marcianus gr. 377, s. xv 
Parisinus gr. 1408, s. xv 
Ambrosianus gr. 418, s. xv. 


е ъ ФО бу 


The only pre-Renaissance MS is C,.the scribe of which became 
disgusted with the defective @-text and skipped from VIII 104, 4 
to X, omitting VITI-IX almost entirely (see Allen, op. cit., 
pp. 17-19). All the rest of the MSS have common variants 
against C and represent a single archetype (Róllig, ор. cit., р. 
296). Of these s appears to be a copy of v, although both 
are very little known (ibid., p. 298). Now that B is dethroned 
from its unique positicn, it is possible to connect it with 1 (cf. 
VIII 108,1 рареѕ; IX 266, 3 кріссоџ; 267,13 dra катауріфал 
ктА.; 827, 2 ,8%). Neither is derived from the other, since 1 


"БШ (op. cit., p. 365) informs us that this later hand is not the 
ordinary second hand in B, which adds the A-tradition in the margins 
(see note 3). 
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does not пате Ње B-ineremenzs, but does have some peculiar 
omissions of its own (VIII 134,9; IX 215, 22 ; 234, 1; 302, 12; 
816,5). 31 thus represent а 5- ME in Italy that has disappeared 
since the latter part of the fificenth century. 

In VII-IX our knowledge of B is confined almost entirely 
to the cognates ВІ, since C is lecking and sv are unknown. Róllig 
(op. cit., рр. 306-332) sought то stow that 8 was just as valuable 
as A for establishing the text, anc it is certainly nearly as old, 
since Eustathius used В in the twelfth century. A better knowl- 
edge of this tradition is therefore. much to be desired, and one 
naturally looks to sv. As a meter of fact, however, there is 
another representative of the f-tredition that at once outweighs 
all the others and still lies urexploited and almost unknown. 
It is a codex in the monastery of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos, of the 
18th or 14th century, contairing the whole of Strabo. ` It is 
shown to be a 8-MS by the peculiar titles of VIII and IX, 
ёк тоб 7 (9) r&v SrpdBovos уєсурадікбу, which occur in all the 
B-MSS except B. It is equal <n age, but more complete than С, 
and hence would probably be Ље most valuable source of the 
text after A. Such an importart MS of such an important 
author shculd be collated at the ca-liest opportunity. 


AUBREY DILLER. 


8S8. P. Lambros, Nées ‘EAAnvoprjuwr, XVI (1922), 427-440; Eustra- 
tiades, Catalogue of the MSS of Vatapeds (Harv. Theol. Stud., ХЛ [1924]), 
No. 055. For the date see S. Kugeas in Byz. Zeitschr., XVII (1909), 
117, n. 1. 
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Inv. 1526 of the University of Michigan collection is a papyrus 
leaf, about 64 x 12 inches, bearing upon its recto the text of a 
letter and, upon its verso, the address. The writing runs parallel 
to the fibres. 

The hand is similar to that of the aniey old magical 
text in sahidicised Achmimic, No. 1224 (Pl. 12) of the British 
Museum Catalogue. A is made without raising the pen, and 
the finishing stroke sometimes does not come down to the line. 
Б is rather long, and the upper loop is larger than the lower. 
€ is rather large and round. H appears in the ordinary form, 
but also in a form resembling the ordinary lower-case Greek т. 
О is small. үү invariably has the right-hand vertical stroke 
curved, like C. "Р is made like our plus-sign. о is completely 
reversed and without much curvature. } appears as a broken 
circle, with strokes of equal length attached above and below. 
The supralinear stroke of the Valley dialects appears instead of 
the Bohairic supralinear dot. 

The dialect is certainly Bohairic, though a number of 
Sahidic forms occur. There is no trace of the Fayyumic dia- 
lect. But geographical (?) nearness to the Fayyum is indicated 
by the feminine gender of ТЄЛЄКОХІМОС, 1. 8, and 
ЄАЄКОТІМОС CNOYT, |. 10, and by the form EAEKO- 
XINOC , 1 8. Krall? calls attention to the feminine gender, 
and to the —r CI, —X1, —61 (though not —XINOC) ending 
of this word in documents, in the Fayyumie dialect, of the 
seventh and eighth centuries, from, Piam (Arsinoé, Crocodilo- 
polis) and Hnés (Heracleopolis). ON for МУ, 1. 8, and (?) 
MON (twice) for Szhidic or Fayyumie MM (cf., however, 
Bohairic NEM, 1. 2), L 19, are similar to с@ром, for Sahidic 
сори, Bohairie C@pen, in Carl Schmidt’s * “ Old Fayyu- 
mic” texts of the fourth century; but this peculiarity I regard 
as due to slowness of dictation (or mental auto-dictation), and 


1 Crum, Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1905. 

? Krall, Koptische Texte, Vol. I, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, Vol. п, 
Vienna, 1895, p. 30, note to 1. 8 and footnote. Cf, Index, p. 223. 

з Professor Schmidt kindly loaned a specimen of "this unpublished 
material to the author. 
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not to regional influences. The reversed form of 2 points possi- 
bly to Arsinoé.* 

Certain features wou-c point tc Upper Egypt, if they were 
not equally well explaired as archaisms. They are R for OY 
before a vowel in the same syllable, in TARO (passim) 
and BON, 1. 17; the азоо form of the infinitive TABO 
(passim), without the ecnneci:ve W-, as in Achmimic:* the 
use of Є for accented A, in be, 1. 8, and for unaccented a, 
in (?) €MOYTT, 1. 17, а cheracteristic of sixth- and seventh- 
century Theban documents. ‘The doubling of N in NNOY— 
(for Noy-), 1. 4, whle a characteristic of extreme Upper 
Egypt, may here be accijzntal and, like ом and (?) MON, and 
even TARO, due to slowness 5f dictation. 

The remaining ресшіа-ійез are: ТТ for B in 2tDIT, 1. 2, a 
rare non-regional trait, ilFxstrsied у normal OY OTT, infinitive 
to OYAAB; ITEN (for зітєм), 1. 18 and verso, with 
weakness of 2, characteristic af various regions, as far separated 
as the Delta and Abydos: omissior of M before TT in TIOY- 
(fo MTIOY-), 1. 5; and eBOA€ for EBOA L 13 and 
verso. Finally, the occurrence of the reversed o, above men- 
tioned, may further relate the present letter to the fourth cen- 
tury Meletian letters, publish by Crum in Bell’s Jews and 
Christians in Egypt, London, 1924, pp. 91-99. 

Bohairic remains трол papy-us are extremely rare. No. 739 
(РІ. 11) in the British Museum cetalogue consists of a number 
of very small fragments. -hougat by Grenfell to be “ apparently 
the only extant papyrus MS in wncials in this dialect,” but 
dated by Crum (in a perzonal letter of November 11, 1930) at 
ihe end of the ninth o- beginning of the tenth century. 'The 
extant text is from the Gcspels of Matthew and of John, and of 
course J, is employed. In the Z »sitschrift für ägyptische Sprache, 
1882, p. 192, note, Ster- mertiors certain Psalter fragments 
of the Berlin Museum, which зе gards as the oldest remains 
of the kind, and dates Шеш ir the eighth century. Neither of 
the foregoing may be any older than the vellum Curzon Catena 

t Crum, Short Tests from Coptis Ostraca and Papyri, Oxford, 1921, 
No. 184. | 

5 Till, Achmimisch-Koptische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 178 ff. 

я Plate 13 in Kenyon’s Ha-dbook to the Tewtual Criticism of the New 
Testament (London, 1901). where it is dated A. D. 889. 
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or several of the big Vatican (Nitrian) volumes (Crum). Nos. 
7, 18, 27, 81, 32 and 39 in Crum’s Coptic Manuscripts Brought 
from the Fayyum (London, 1893) were dated by Crum at that 
time as oi the eighth or ninth centuries. One is liturgical, and 
the rest are letters. Only Nos. 18 and 27 are strongly Bohairic, 
and only Nos. 13, 31 and 39 employ p. No. 460 of Crum’s 
Catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts in the Collection of the 
John R. Rylands Library, Manchester (Manchester, 1909) has 
not been dated. It is a letter, partly in almost pure Bohairic, 
but employing X for p. Inv. 4277 of the Michigan collection 
consists of fragments of a magical text, apparently in pure 
Bohairie, and employing p. Other undated papyrus remains, 
more or less purely Bohairic are: No. 608 of the British Museum 
catalogue, а fragmentary letter in pure Bohairie except for one 
word, and by chance not containing p; No. 1227, ibid., а legal 
document in difficult language of Bohairic tendencies; and 
No. 1237, ibid., a letter containing many Bohairie forms, but 
using Ж for b. 

From the above it appears that no one has been willing to date 
a Bohairie papyrus manuscript or fragment earlier than the 
eighth century. The use of papyrus is not in itself evidence 
of early date, for papyrus was still employed in the eighth cen- 
tury, though rare in Upper Egypt in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. It may have been employed longer in the north, 
whence it was imported in later times, though paper was used 
by the Arabs from the middle of the eighth century. Whatever 
the origin of the Bohairie version of the Seriptures, Till* has 
shown that the Bohairic dialect (or a Bohairic dialect?) was 
reduced to writing at a time when it was possible to borrow the 
character p from Demotic. It is not surprising then that Bo- 
hairic, or Bohairic influences, should have survived on papyrus. 
Such remains. may date from earliest time (А. D. 350?, though 
not before 200), down to the eighth century. Unanimous 
opinion in favor of the latter is doubtless due to the common 
belief in the late origin of the Bohairic version,® and absence 


"Til, Altes 'Aleph und ‘Ajin im Koptischen, in Wiener Zeitschrift 
für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 1929, pp. 186 ff. 

8 Kenyon, op. cit., pp. 159, 162, would date the Bohairic version in 
the middle of the third century or earlier, but in no case later than 
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of proof that such remains атэ early. . Passing by the indecisive 
evidence of clumsy archaisms in our letter, let us consider the 
evidence of handwriting. 

Our hand is of a sort often fonnd in magical texts, and long 
suspected of being old. It resembles the hand of the Meletian 
letters, British Museum manuscripts Nos. 1921 and 1922, РІ. 3 
in Bell’s Jews and Christians in Egypt, particularly the latter, 
in which o is reversed.’ Beyond a general resemblance, however, . 
it is difficult to establish any exact characteristics that can be 
dated. The peculiarities mentioned in paragraph two, above, 
extend over a considerable period of time, and are not constant. 
The reveraed 2 is more sigr-ficant. Crum now (1934) dates 
Nos. 1921 and 1922 in the fourth century.!^ On paleeographic 
grounds there is thus some reascn for dating our letter in the 
fourth century. 

A curious feature of our leiZer is the occurrence of the Greek 
word Aefí-ov, meaning some sort of rough monkish garment. 
It is not a classical Greek word, end may be of foreign origin.™ 


the fourth, as against Stern, Zei:sohrift für ügyptische Sprache, Vol. 
XX, p. 202, and Lefcrt, Muséon, 1931. pp. 116 ff. 

9 Of. e.g. No. 1224 (Pl. 11) in the British Museum catalogue; the 
Aberdeen fragment, published by Crum in Recueil d'études égyptclogiques 
dédiées à 1с mémoire de Jean-Frangeis Ohampollion, Paris, 1922, рр. 
537 ff. (Plaie Т), dated by Crum єз oi the fourth or fifth century; and 
especially Nos. 269, 276, 211, 273, 274, 275, 292, 301, 311, 312, 314, 352 
and 396 (Pl. 2, 3, 4, 5 anc 10) in the Rylands catalogue. dated by 
Crum in the fourth and fifth centuries. Mr. Verne B. Schuman be- 
lieves that, from the stendpoint of Greek palaeography, our hand 
should be dsted approximately at the middle of the third century. “The 
form of the R used throughout is one characteristic of the earlier part 
of the century. The other lezter-forms do not. agree against this early 
dating, but tend to support it, though none is such as to link it definitely 
to our periol." 

10 Jews and Christians in E7ypt, p. £1. He considers that the Rylands 
items, just mentioned, belong to the fcurth century. 

З AGBITON, АЄБІТОМ, AEBITOY, AIBITOY, 
AOYBITOY, ловитє, AYRYTON and other forms. , 

за Of, Syriac lebhestd, “clothing.” My colleague, Professor Waterman, 
has kindly contributed the fcllowing material: 

AcBlrwy may be the Akkadian werd ‘ubultw. Greek -wv for Akkadian 
-u occurs in the exact parell=l, x«óv (Ionie кабобу) from kit2, another 
name for an article of clothing. Bui AsBírev actually occurs in the 
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"Іф occurs in Byzantine (е. 300-1100 A. D.?) literature, where 
it means xoAófiwv, “colobium lineum sine manicis. Note 
especially its occurrence, below, in the Greek Life of. Pachomius 
and Apophthegmata Patrum. For the Greek papyri I note only 
No. 1683 in Grenfell and Hunt's Ozyrhynchus Papyri, London, 
1920, dated in the late fourth century, where (1. 22) the word 
is mistranslated “ kettle? and therefore entered under АВ in 
Preisigke’s Wörterbuch der griechischen Papyrus-Urkunden, 
Berlin, 1924-1927. The word does not, I judge, occur in modern 
Greek. * — 

In Coptic the word rarely occurs. We find it in the fourth- 


forms 'AOYBITOY, AIBITOY, АЄВІТОУ (сі. note 11), . 
with @ in the last syllable, and even in the first and last syllables. 
AeBlro» and lubultu are both accented on the penult; and the fact thai 
the Akkadian penult vowel, u, does not occur in the Coptic forms, but 


ів represented by |, or its close equivalents, H, У, points to a lost J 
before the t; for the back-vowel u has been converted into a front vowel, 
i, under the influence of the dental consonant, t. The series would then 
have been lubultu > *lubuttu > *lubittu > lubitu ( AOYBITOY), 
after which the antepenult vowel u in turn was influenced, and the 
forms AGBITOY, AIBITOY were produced. The change of 
penult « to à may well have oceurred under the influence of the greatly 
predominating oblique case ending -? in Akkadian; but it was the 
form with the correct nominative ending, u, that got into Coptic. 
Some historical support for the migration of this word into Egypt 
before 1350 B. C. is found in a cuneiform letter by Amenhotep IV 
(Ikhnaton) to Burraburiash, king of Babylonia (Knudtzon, Die El 
Amarna Tafeln, 14, YII, 11, 12, 18, 15), where the word is used in its 
proper sense of clothing in general. The Egyptian form of the word 
at that time, to judge from this letter, was lubuldu, with the un- 


aspirated Egyptian t, which would appear in Coptic as T. This 
Shows that the word was not an artificial one, hut had become a part 
of Egyptian speech, for the time being at least. Since it reappears in 
Coptic, in very conservative forms, independent of the Greek form, one 
may suppose that the word lingered on in Egypt down to the Coptie 
period, and one may hope to find evidence of this in Demotic. One may 
also hope to find evidence, from a further study of the occurrence of 
the Greek form in Greek writings, that the word belongs specifically 
to the Greek of Egypt. But these two matters remain to be investigated. 

38 Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
Cambridge, 1914, s. voo.; Du Cange, Glossarium ad Scriptores Mediae 
et Infimae Graecitatis, Leyden, 1688, s. voc. 

за Not in Kyrikides, Modern Greek-English Dictionary, Athens, 1909. 
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century Meletian letters, above mentioned, in ће Dzir el-Medina 
graffito5 and in two Wadi Serga documents of the sixth or 
seventh century.5 Although эсир1оуей, as we see, -n documents 
of the fourth and асаі of the sixth or seventh century, the 
word does not appear in the a5andant Theban documents of the 
sixth and seventk centuries, отобабіу because hermits did not 
use the monkish garmert." ‘he presence of the word is not 
an indication of age, but rather of the monastic character of 
the community. Turning to lterary texts we find the word 
employed in a number of ріасзв which Crum has listed in Wadi 
Sarga, p. 18828 Shenuze is discovered sitting by the church, 
clad in a well-washed AGRITCY-” Hilaria asks Apa Pambo 
for a monastic CKHMA, and Ге gives her a AGRITON and 
a garment of Баїт.29 When abcut to die she begs to be buried 
in her AGBRITON- Pisensius under similar circumstances 
asks to be buried with his AEBITON, his CKHMA, his 
КОУКАЄ, his girdle ard his ¢OOAEC.” А AIBITON or 
а sackcloth is con-rasted witk a goodly soft garment. In the 
Greek Life of Pachomius it is said that the saint had but one 
AcBirwv, which he wore when about to partake of the Divine 
Mysteries, and then immediately put aside, keeping it undefiled. 


15 Lepsius, Denkméler aus Aeguaren und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1849-56, 
VI, 102, 21. 

18 Crum and Bell, Wadi Serga, Covenhagen, 1923, Nos. 161 (A«DBI- 
TON), 164 (ACEITOY?). 

зт Winlock and Cram, The Moncstzry of Epiphanius at Thebes, New 
York, 1920, Part I, ор. 150 f. 

18 See also Mallon, Grammaire Corte, Beyrouth, 1907; Chrestomathy, 
p. 53. 

19 Leipoldt and Cram, Sinethii erchimandritae Vita et Opera Omnia, 
Paris, 1906, p. 49, 1. 21. 

20 Morgan MS No. 583 (Vol. XL, kaf 322 of facsimile). 

э Ibid., leaf 333. The Arabic parallel, Patrologia Orientalis, Vol. 
XI, р. 637, renders tae word by “ patched” (garment). 

22 Budge, Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper Egypt, London, 
1913, p. 125; cf. Mallon, loc. cit. 

за Budge, Coptic Martyrdowms in 122 Dialect of Upper Egypt, London, 
1914, p. 161. 

54 Patrologia Oriestalis, Vol. ТУ, p. 474. The Arabic parallel in 
Annales du Musée Cuimet, Vol XVII, p. 631, renders the word by 
“garment of rough wool.” 
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Inthe Greek Apophthegmata Patrum it is said that the Egyptian 
fathers have a custom o? keeping the АєВітоу, onto which (eis бу) 
they receive the holy exime and the xovkoóňiov, till death, and 
to be buried in them, wearing them only of a Sunday to Holy 
Communion, and immediately putting them aside.” In the 
Arabic Sullam al-Kabir, as published by Kircher in Lingua 
Aegyptiaca Restituta (Rome, 1644, p. 120), the word is said 
to have the meaning “apron” or “loin cloth.” 

Translation and interpretation prove difficult and uncertain. 
Apparently Jonah, Isaac and Hatre live somewhere in the north.?9 
Ammon-Wa(?) and Isaac son of Ephraim live in the south. 
Jonah writes to Isaac son of Ephraim, including a dictated 
letter of Hatre to the same person. Hatre, in return, transmits 
a solidus of Jonah to Isaac son of Ephraim, and two solidi of 
Isaac to Ammon-Wa(?). Jonah writes that he has been pre- 
vented from going south, as he had planned, and is now sending 
а solidus for the purchase of flour. Certain AeBiroves, however, 
are to be used in part payment for this flour and for the pur- 
chase of warp. Hatre writes (through Jonah), asking that 
something be sent to a certain Apa Peter, and mentions Anoub(?). - 
If someone or something comes to hand “ they "(?) will be sent 
south. He mentions Ama(?) ... and a garment which has 
been sent south to her. 

The contents are unimportant, but contribute to the picture 
of the community life of the period. Of the personal names, 
those that are not too common to be of any significance are very 
uncertain. 

Dr. W, E. Crum has kindly furnished me with a number of 
opinions, references, readings and conjectures which I have in- 
dicated. It was he who first called my attention to the age and 
Meletian affinities of this letter by a note, upon the folder. 


35 Patrologia Graeca, Vcl. LXV, Col. 432. 
28 This explains the use of the Bohairic dialect. 
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TEXT 
Fecto | 
IWNA ETChAE] TIEGMEPIT NCON форт 
мості NIBEN ан єпєкоүхле NEM 
NICNHOY THPOY KATA Tbe єчлехо 
[o]vYTC Nak хе TNHOY єрнс NNOYKOT 
5 TNoy-xe поүхлт єєї EPHC xe льлє 
фати ГОмоу-хе «eic OYEACKOTINOC 
ATAN €pHC ці TIPOOYO OYOKOY 
єї ONM@WT be TesekoxiNoc NEM 
пашохетт NAEYBITCN MOPTAEO 
10 CTHMON NbHTOY A ICAK TABO EAE 
KOTINOC CNOYT HAMM@NBA TE xXAq 
XE ANI коүє CNOYT NoowT єьнт ле 
TABO TWOMT єкоАє ITEN AOPE API TATA 
ХФ N[AGI] EBOA < AOPE TIETChAE! NI 
15 САК [по]єн їфрїєїм Арі ТАГАТІН MAPOY 
[TAKO ON м|оүфәда NATA пєтрє MATOY 
Г Г 2бемоүтг APEWA BON et ETOT T 
[NA OY єрно T€NOINI GAMMON 
[EA AG мом злам TA MON NEYCNH 
20 [оү VIC оүаөнч AYTABOC NAM 
[MA] TAZZZZZTARO TOENN єрнс 
Verso ` 


TAC ICAK €ROXC ITEN IDNA 
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1 СЬАЄІ] Chat and similatly in other words below 
|лтеа-]) Mieq- | mepit] мемріт. меріт ів 8 
|22orn]2os | 3 xooyrc]?*.xorc for хос. Cf. 
хотоу | 3 ье] Ше 8 -ө-є. В із фри | 4 NNoy-] 
Noy- | 5 поү- (Спіш'в resding)] мпоү- | Apa ei]? 
A ПЬАЄ. Above p there is a small letter, resembling r, T 
or €, which may be for тт | 6 Р)  Crum's conjecture | 
EAEKOTINOC]: Cf. eAekoxiNoc, 1. 8 | 7 though 
line is indented and traces of letters (?) appear on a photo- : 
stat, nothing appears on original. Cf. l 12 | ATAN) 
? EAITANOC | оуокоуєї) єоукоухі. коү is 8 
|8 on-]N-| pe]. pa | Тєлєкохїнос] Fen. cf. 
cnoyf,!. 11 | 9 афхєтт] ca xm. 8 form is ayoXTI 
| NACYBITON] NNIAGBIT@N | HOPTAEO] HAPOY- 
тлоує | 10 CTHMON] стнмом | тако) 
TAOYe | 11 AMMONEA] ?AMMONOYA | 12 Line 
slightly indented, traces (?) on photostat, nothing on original 
| коүє] коухі. коү is 8| cNoyT] T ів written 
below line (Crum)| AerTABO] AITAOYE | 13 EROAE] 
€EOA. Cf. verso | ITEN] 2rremw (Crum). Cf. verso | 
aope 01.8 олтрє and В ри. дөрєү | Ara] 
aratin | 16 млтоу) ?Mapoy- |17 ємоутт) Crum’s 
reading. PANOYB | APEWA BON] APEWAN OYON 
(Crum) | 18 AMM@NBA]. Cf. 1.11 | 19 MON] - twice, 
Crum’s conjecture, for S MN. Ви rf. B NEM, l 2 | TA]. 
Crum reads ТүА which is also possible [20 TABOC] TAOY- 
oc | AMMA] Crum conjectures AMMEN ? But сі. fem. 
єрнс following | 91 TA] supplied from 1. 19 | TABO] - 
тлоүє | WONN] аө ни | Verso TAC] THC N-. 
TAAC is 8 | EROAE] EROA | ITEN] ZITEN. 
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TRANSLATION 


Recto 


(It is) Jonah whe writes to his dear brother. 
. First of all things I inquize after your health and (that of) 
all the brethren. Just as I was saying(?) to you that I was 
5 coming south for a trip, now (I am saying that) I have not 
been allowed to go south, for want has come(?). But now 
here is а solidus which І have sent(?) south. Take care (to 
provide) for a little flour with this solidus and * the rest of 
10 the AcBiroves. Let warp? be sent by means of them. Isaac 
has sent two solidi to Ammon-Wa(?). He said: * Bring two 
bits? of flour north." I have sent out these three (solidi) 
through Hatre. Be so gaoC as to forgive me. 
15  Itis Hatre who writes to Isaac son of Ephraim. 

Do me tke favor (anc) let further(?) a half be sent(?) 
to Apa Peter. Let therc(?)......... Anoub(?). If one 
comes to hand Р shall(??........ them(?) south. We in- 

20 quire after Ammon-Wal?)........ and Ama(?)....... . 
and their brethzen ........ a garment. It was sent to 
Ата(?)............. „.... sent the garment south. 


Verso 
Give it to Isaac from Jonah. 


W. Н. WoRRELL. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


+The conjunction cannot eas.ly be made to join “flour” and “the 
rest of the Aeflrores”; ard in she next sentence warp is to be bought 
by means of “them, the Aef.roves, since only one solidus has been 
mentioned thus far. The A«fí-ores are therefore to be sold and not 
bought. That beirg the case, (Re garments are probably manufactured 
in the north, and werp obtained from the south. 

2 orqpur can of course mean “yarn”; and this meaning is given first 
in Preisigke's Wörterbuch, s. v3». і 

*'The use of this indetinite word in connection with a numeral is 
unusual. 


DISCOVERY OF THE MINOR WORKS OF TACITUS. 


The assumption is generally made that one manuscript of the 
Minor Works was discovered in Germany and brought to Rome 
in the middle of the fifteenth century by Enoch of Ascoli and 
that from that archetype come all of the manuscripts which we 
possess to-day. One exception is made: the eight leaves of the 
codex Aesinus that date from some centuries before 1450 and 
that contain part of the Agricola are held to be an actual part 
of Enoch’s manuscript. A review of the known facts makes this 
view practically untenable, and indicates almost beyond doubt 
that two manuscripts came from Germany and that if the 
Aesinus preserves part of one of them it is not Enoch’s. 

The enthusiasm for manuscript hunting must have reached 
fever pitch in the early fifteenth century, if we may judge from 
the correspondence between scholars that has survived from 
that period. The church councils offered many opportunities 
to investigate new hiding places and independent trips in search 
of treasures were not infrequent. There was the keenest rivalry 
which no doubt often created or served to keep alive the many 
violent literary feuds of the day. Poggio Bracciolini, for 
example, was notoriously unrestrained in his epistolary vitupera- 
tion of fellow scholars. He was distinctly of the Medici party 
which was unfriendly toward Beccadelli, Il Panormita. At the 
same time Poggio and Panormita were competitors in the search 
for manuscripts from the monasteries of Germany. ‘Guarino 
and Aurispa were estranged from Florence by the enmity of 
Niccoli, the friend and patron of Poggio, and there developed at 
Naples a definitely anti-Florentine group which included not only 
Beccadelli but also Bartolomeo Fazio and Jovianus Pontanus. 

The keenness of competition led not only to the exchange of 
scurrilities but to many shady transactions as well. Everyone 
is familiar with the acquisition of the first Medicean manuscript 
of Tacitus which came to Leo X, admittedly as a result of theft, 
and this transaction is more respectable than many similar ones 
during the preceding century. The letters which Enoch of 
Ascoli carried with him for public display, containing instruc- 
tions not to steal manuscripts, were quite probably the ancient 
counterpart of the modern false receipt for use in the evasion 
of customs duties: at any rate, they are telling evidence of the 
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prevalent practise in classical circles. Poggio expounds unblush- 
ingly to Traversari (Symonés -I. 100 citing Voigt) а plan to 
steal from Hersfeld in collusion with a pious monk a manuscript 
of Ammianus. The passion txat in Boccaccio had begun the 
revival of learning had prodrced in half a century a vigorous 
cut-throat trade in manuscripts. 

It is therefore no great sur5-'se to come upon evidence from 
the years following 1422 of = considerable furore over some 
rumored Tacitus material new to the world of scholars. The 
first vague hint is given in a letter from Poggio to Niccoli 
(Epist. T, 21; cf. Voigt, I. 251). Bartolomeo Capra, he says, 
is reported to have found sore new historians in Germany. ' 
Poggio hardly credits the ruxa : est enim res digna triumpho 
inventio tam singularium aucz»cim: sed mihi non fit verisimile, 
. . . Si tales historicos reperisset, personuasset ipsemet buccina 
nihil occultans. There is no 2ompelling reason to think that 
the new historians included Tscitus but the rumor may have 
incited Poggio to new efforts. At any rate he wrote to Niccoli 
on Nov. 3, 1425, about a шоок from Hersfeld who knew of 
some worth-while manuscripts in Germany: Inter ea volumina 
est Iulius Frontinus et aliqua оозга Cornelii Taciti nobis ignota, 
(This correspondence is published in the collected Letters of 
Poggio [Toneli, Florence 1832], and may also be found con- 
veniently in Hochart and elsernere). The natural interpreta- 
tion of the las; phrase is that L3sre were works of Tacitus other 
than the histcrical works of which those parts of the Annals 
and Histories contained in {ke second Medicean manuscript 
were already in the possession =f Niccoli, and had been known 
even to Boccaccio. s 

In April, 1426, Panormita wrote to Guarino from Bononia. 
(MS Marcianus Latinus XIV, 221 1.95. Cf. Sabbadini, Storia 
e Critica, р. 961). The letter Jeals largely with his difficulties 
over a Celsus manuscript bui at the end he submits another 
piece of news: compertus est Cor. Tacitus de origine et situ 
Germanorum. Item eiusdem “iter de vita Iulii Agricolae isque 
incipit: * Clarorum virorum facta’ caeterave. Quinetiam Sex. 
Iulii Frontonis liber de aquaecuctibus qui in urbem Romam 
inducuntur; ct est litteris атт=в transcriptus. Item eiusdem 
. Frontonis liber alter qui in hunc modum iniciatur: ‘ Cum omnis 
res ab imperatore delegata m»alionem exigat" et caetera. Et 
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inventus est quidam dyalogus de oratore, et est, ut coniectamus, 
Cor. Taciti, atque is ita incipit: *Saepe ex me requirunt? et 
caetera. Inter quos et liber Suetonii Tranquilli repertus de 
grammaticis et rhetoribus: huie inicium est: * Grammatica 
Romae? Hi et innumerabiles alii qui in manibus versantur, et 
praeterea alii fortasse qui in usu non sunt, uno in loco simul 
sunt; ii vero omnes, qui ob hominum ignaviam in desuetudinem 
abierant ibique sunt, cuidam mihi coniunctissimo dimittentur 
propediem, ab illo autem ad me proxime et de repente: tu 
secundo proximus eris qui renatos sane illustrissimos habiturus 
sis. 

It should be noted that Sextus lulius Fronto can be only 
Frontinus as is shown by the de aquaeductibus and the cum . 
omnis res. At the same time it is a striking fact that these 
“two works” of Frontinus are the two books of the “De 
Aquaeductibus ” in reverse order. The word mentionem is a 
misquotation for intentiorem and requirunt for requiris. The 
words * uno in loco simul sunt? may of course refer to the 
ultimate source, but it should be noted that Poggio in the letter 
to Niccoli already cited, specified a rendezvous where the deal 
was to be completed: Libri ponentur in Nurimberga, quo et 
deferri debent Speculum et Additiones (books to be exchanged), 
et exinde magna est facultas libros advehendi. 

Johannes Lamola had introduced Panormita to Guarino who 
had acknowledged the introduction from Verena on January 
26th and who acknowledged the receipt of the letter quoted 
above under date of May 1, 1426. 

Now Guarino was not on friendly terms with Poggio. Neither 
was Alfonso of Naples, the patron of'Panormita. Furthermore, 
Poggio was trying to get this group of manuscripts for Niccoli 
who had made Florence unbearable for Guarino. It is quite 
impossible to think that Panormita and Poggio were working 
together. Also, the action of the Hersfeld monk was suspicious. 
He brought an inventory only and not a single manuscript. 
Poggio became irritated and then discouraged. In May, 1497, 
he wrote to Niccoli that the monk had brought Є inventarium 
plenum verbis, re vacuum." He adds later in the same letter: 
Mitto autem ad te nune partem inventarii sui, in quo describitur 
volumen illud Cornelii Taciti et aliorum, quibus caremus, qui 
cum sint res quaedam parvulae, non satis magno sunt aesti- 
mandae. Decidi ex maxima spe quam conceperam ex verbis suis. 
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One-remark in this lester, ‘following what has just been cited, 
is of particular interest: Hic monachus eget pecunia. Perhaps 
this is the key to the Stuation. Certainly it is by no means 
impossible thai the monz was hargeining at the same time with 
Poggio and with the frisnd of Рапогшіёа; ' 

Niccoli did not give uo. tae ques? merely because Poggio, who 
had evidently 3oped for at “east a manuscript of the early books 
of thé Annals, was disappoirted on learning that there were 
only trifles to be had. Ee crew up а Є commentarium ? in 1431 
(see Sabbadini, Storia e Jritica, pp. 1f.) with a list of manu- 
scripts which he knew t5 b» in foreign monasteries and sent it 
to two cardinals, Giuliano Desarini and Niccolo Albergati, who 
were on their way zo Germany and France. ‘It is obviously 
based on the informatici obtained from Poggio anc cne part 
is worth quoting at lenzzh because of its close reseriblance to 
the letter of Panormita. irdicating that both men vere really 
after the same manuscripts. | 


In monasterio hisrildersi heud procul ab Alpibus continentur 
hec opuscula, videlicet: Iulii Frontini de aqueductis qu» in urbem 
inducunt liber I. IxcipiL зіс: * Persecutus ea que ce modulis 
dici fuit necessarium. nene ponam quemadmodum queque aqua 
ut principium commentar-is comprehensum est usque £d nostram 
curam habere visa sib et2? Coatinet hie liber XIII [sc. folia]. 
Item eiusdem Frontini ірет, Incipit sic: ‘Cum onmis res ab 
imperatore delegata -nter-orerr exigat et curam et me seu natu- 
ralis solicitude seu fides secula non ad diligentiam modo verum 
ad morem commisse rei instirgent, sitque mihi nune ab Nerva 
Augusto nescio dilimenzre an amantiore rei. p. imperatore 
aquarum iniunctum offic-um et ad usum etc Contine: XI folia. 
Cornelii Taciti de origine et situ Germanorum liber. Incipit 
sic: ‘Germania omnis a Galle Rhetiisque et Pannoniis Rheno 
et Danubio fluminitus a farxatis Datisque et mutuo metu a 
montibus separatur зіс? Cortinet autem XII folia. ‘Item in 
eodem codice: Cornelii Teciti de vita Iulii Agricole. Incipit 
sic: *Clarorum vircrum facta moresque posteris tradere anti- 
quatus usitatum ne noszris quidem temporibus quanquam uni- 
versa suorum etas obniisit? Qui liber continet XIIII folia. 
Item in eodem codice: Dialogus də oratoribus, qui incipit sic: 
* Sepe ex me requiris Icste Fabi cem priora secula tet eminen- 
tium oratorum ingeriis gloria doruerint nostra potissimum etas 
deserta et laude eloquertie orbata’; qui liber contiret XVIII 
folia. Item in eodem codice continetur liber Suetonii Tranquilli 
de grammaticis et rhetcridus, qui incipit sic: ‘Grammatica 
Rome ne in usüm quicem slim nedum in onore ullo ete.’ 
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Continet hie liber folia VII. Ammiani Marcellini rerum ges- 
larum libri XVIII qui pervenerunt, usque ad obitum Valentis 
imperatoris: qui est finis hystorie. 


It would look as though Panormita had had a less complete 
memorandum. Neither he nor Niccoli of course.had seen the 
manuscripts. Poggio had written on Sept. 11, 1428: Cornelius 
Tacitus silet inter Germanos. The monk had returned to Rome 
in February, 1429, but without his treasure. The two cardinals 
were evidently too busy to attempt the commission or unable w 
carry it out. At any rate, we hear no more of them. 

"There is, however, one further bit of light before the darkness 
settles down. It seems to indicate still another group that was 
striving for the same prize. Sabbadini (Le Scoperte, II. 18) 
publishes a letter from Francesco Pizzolpasso Archbishop of 
Milan, to Nieolao Cusano of Gaul dated from Basle, December 
17, 1482. It contains the following sentence: Tu quoque 
memorie habeto ut habeamus codices illos Suetonii Tranquilli 
ceterosque alios de viris illustribus ducibusque iuxta firmata 
dudum; item et Frontinum de termis urbis. It seems pretty 
clear that rumor of the same group of new works had reached 
the Archbishop and from the Council at Basle information of 
this rival search made its way to Niccoli through the agency of 
Joannes Ceparelli Protensis. So on the nineteenth of January, 
Niccoli’s friend Ambrosio Traversari wrote from Florence to 
Giuliano Cesarini that they knew that Nicolao Cusano had shown 
certain important manuscripts to the Archbishop of Milan and 
that they begged him, Cesarini, to send them detailed informa- 
tion of the contents at once. 

And then there is no more heard of this particular hoard 
until 1455. Under that date in kis scrap-book or Zibaldone 
(Ambros. R. 88, sup. f. 112. Cf. Sabbadini, Storia e Critica, 
p. 279), Pier Candido Decembrio mekes the surprising entry 
that he has seen at Rome what cannot be other than this very 
manuscript group or a copy of it. Again it is worth while to 
quote at length, not only to show that Decembrio is evidently 
referring to the same manuscript but also to show that he has 
further information to offer and that he did actually see the 
manuseript as he claims to have done. 


Cornelii Taciti liber reperitur Rome visus 1455. de Origine et 
situ Germanie. Incipit: * Germania omnis a Gallis retiisque et 
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. panoniis Rheno et danubb fluninibus a Sarmatis dacisque mutuo 

metu aut montibus seperatar. zetera occeanus ambit. Opus est 
foliorum XII in соїштпєЇїз. Finit: ‘cetera iam fabulosa 
helusios et oxionss ora Foriimum vultusque corpora ctque artus 
ferarum gerere, quod ego ut incompertum in medium relinquam 
Utitur autem cornelius koc vocabulo * inseientia? non * Inscitia.’ 

Est alius liber eiusdem d» Vita Iulii agricole soceri sui in quo 
continetur descriptio Eritanie Insule nec non populorum mores 
et ritus. Incipit: ‘ Clacorurc virorum facta moresqie posteris 
tradere antiquitus usitatum, re nostris quidem tempor: bus quam- 
quam incuriosa suorum. etas ommisit, Opus foliorum decem et 
quattuor in columnellis. Finis: ‘Nam multos veluti inglorios 
et ignobilis oblivio obraei. Agricola posteritati narratus et 
traditus superstes erit.  ' 

Cornelii Taciti dialogus Je огаїогірив. Incipit: * Sepe ex me 
requiris iuste fabi cur cum priora secula tot eminemtium ora- 
torum ingeniis glariaque Jo-u2rint,nostra potissimum etas deserta 
et laude eloquentie orbaza viz nomen ipsum oratoria retineat. 
Opus foliorum XIIII ia columnellis. Post hec de-iciunt sex 
folia. Nam finit: ‘quam ingentibus verbis prosequurztur. Cum 
ad veros iudices ventura. Deinde sequitur: ‘rem cogitare nihil 
abiectum nihil humile? Post hec sequuntur folia duo cum 
dimidio. Et finit: ‘Cum adr:sissent discessimus." 

Suetonii tranquilli de gram-naticis et rhetoribus liber. Incipit: 
© Grammatica rome nez in usu quidem olim nedum ir honore 
ullo erat, rudis seilicet ec БеП-сова etiam tum civitate necdum 
magnopere liberalibus disciplinis vacante) Opus foliorum 
septem in columnellis. Finit perprius: ‘ Et rursus in cognitione 
cedis mediolani apud lciam pisonem proconsulem. defendens 
reum. Cum cobiberent lietorss nimias laudantium voces ita 
excanduisset, ut deplorgwo Itale statu quasi iterum :n formam 
provincie redigeretur. М. instper brutum cuius statua in con- 
spectu erat invocaret Regun ac libertatis auctorem ae vindicem? 
Ultimo imperfecto colun пе]: finit: ‘diu ac more concionantis 
redditis abstinuit cibo) ^ Videzur in illo opere Suetonius innuere 
omnes fere rhetores є Gremmatice professores desperatis 
fortunis finivisse vitam. 


The evidence then of the vzrious references down іо this date 
of 1455 to the new pa-ts сї Tacitus discovered in Germany 
indicates a manuscript ir columns which included the Germania, 
the Agricola, the Dialogue, ard Suetonius, de Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus. It seems tc havz had as a near neighboar, or per- 
haps as part of the same volume, Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, 
the two books of that treatise being reversed in order. After all 
the mystéry connected w-tk iz: removal from Germany, it seems 
to have actually reachec Rome and to have been available at 
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least to Decembrio by the year 1455. At this point a new 
complication enters into the problem. 

In the archives of Königsberg there is a letter (see Voigt, 
IT. 200) from the pope, Nicholas V, introducing Enoch of 
Ascoli who was sent out by him in 1451 to France, Germany, 
and Denmark to get copies of manuscripts. A letter from 
Gregorius Corrarius to Joannes Arretinus of October 28, 1451 
(Cod. Vat. 3908 f. 118; see Sabbadini, Storia e Critica, p. 276) 
shows Enoch on his way as far as Verona. Another letter shows 
him in Denmark. Poggio felt that Enoch had neither the 
temperament nor the ability to be successful in this quest 
(Epist. X, 17), but Poggio had had unpleasant words with 
Enoch already (Epist. VIII, 41) and they were rivals in the 
search for manuscripts. It comes therefore as no surprise when 
Poggio, at the time of Enoch’s first return to Rome, expresses 
the self-satisfied opinion that Enoch's success had been as slight 
as he had prophesied (Epist. IX, 12, presumably in 1458). 
Enoch evidently made a second trip with greater success. There 
is evidence cf his visit to Augsburg on this trip and, under date 
of March 18, 1456, Carlo de’? Medici wrote to his half-brother 
Giovanni about the finds that Enoch had made. (For the whole 
correspondence, see M. Lehnerdt, Hermes, XXXIII, pp. 449 ff. 
First published by Victor Rossi, Hendiconti della т. Academia 
dei Lincei, 1893). He states that four only are worth while and є 
that, Enoch's patron Pope Nicholas V being dead (his death 
occurred March 24, 1455), Enoch is holding out for a big price 
and allowing no copies to be made. Aurispa also knew about 
ihe finds and had actually seen some of them and had more 
definite information about Enoch's plans for making money out 
of them. It will be worth while to follow up Aurispa’s informa- 
tion before considering the further evidence of Carlo de’ Medici. 

Aurispa, after the death of Nichclas V, gave to Teodoro Gaza 
a letter of introduction to Panormita which he presented to the 
latter at Naples. Teodoro evidently spoke of some new manu- - 
scripts, for Panormita wrote to Aurispa at Rome (Codex Ottob. 
1153, f. 9b v. See Sabbadini, op. cit., p. 283): Veniens vero 
fae tecum deferas Apicium coquinarium et Caesaris Iter, ut 
refert Theodorus tuus, nunc iam meus, inventos Romamque 
perductos. . . . Quae de Caesaris Itinere scripsimus, ita accipe 
ut nisi versibus compositum sit, Iulii Iter non sit, sed Antonini: 
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з hie enim prosa oratione Iter edidit, Iulius carmine; Antonini 
vero Iter iampridem et nos hg£bemus. 

The answer of Aurispa is dated idibus decembris, the original 
letter to him being without date. “ Apitium pauperem coqui- 
` narium quem petis vidi et legi; dictiones habet aliquas quae 


72 ВЫ forte placeburt. . . . Caesaris Iter prosa oratione est, non 
* versu... Porphirionem quendam in Oratium Ме idem, qui Apitium 


- аа `пов perduxit, attulit, qui mihi magis aestimandu: videtur 
quam quicquam aliud ab ipso adletum. бей eum qui codices 
hos invenit et Rcmam perduzit ad vos mittam cum omnibus 
musis suis. Putat enim si hos libros regi donaverit aliquid 
praemii ab isto рине se habiturum, ad quud egc maxime 
illum exhortatus sum.' 

It is true that in this letter ГОРЯ does not name either 
Enoch or a manuscript of Tacitus. But on August 28th, of a 
year not stated, he writes again to Panormita: “ Hisce diebus 
fuit hic Enochus. Quum eum rogarem ut eorum codizum quos 
e longinquis partibus attulit mihi copiam faceret, eb sraecipue 
Porphirionem super operibus Oratii petebam, respondis se velle . 
omnia prius Alphonso regi tredere; cui opinioni ego hominem 
maxime sum exhortatus.” 

To return now to the Медісі correspondence, Carlo wrote to 
Giovanni on Dec. 10, 1457, saying that Enoch was ‘lead and 
that he had left his maruscripts with Stefano de Nardini of 
Ancona. The four good finds of which he had spok=n in his 
first letter he now names specifically. They are Apicius, 
Porphyrio, Suetonius de viris illustribus, and the Itmerarium 
Augusti. There can of course be no doubt that Au-ispa and 
Carlo were referring to tke’same discoveries. 

The dating of the lettars ої Aurispa is not wholly satisfactory. 
They fall between March 24, 1455, when Nicholas V died, and 
November, 1457, the latess possible date for the death cf Enoch. 
It is customary to date ihe last letter August 28, 1457 This is 
based on a casual mention in it о> a quarrel betweer Aurispa 
and Testa and would seem to be reasonably sure. Sabbadini 
(Storia e Critica, р. 285) places tke first letter in 1425, on the 
ground that he speaks of novus pontifes and that Calixtus III 
became pope in April, 1455. It must remain an oper question 
whether the date should Ъз 1455 or 1456. To Aurispa Calixtus 
would always be the nsw pope. 
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Shortly after Enoch's death, according to the letter of Carlo. ў 


de’ Medici to Giovanni of Dec. 10, 1457, Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini came to Carlo-and asked him how he could possibly: 

see the manuscripts of Enoch. Carlo told him where they were, 

in the custody of Stefano de’ Nardini. In the treatise on, | 
Germany which Piccolomini sent to the Archbishop of Mainz on’; +". 
Feb. 1, 1458, he cited Tacitus as giving similar information ! ` 
about Germany. Finally, in a letter of Jan. 13, 1458, Carlo - 
shows that the manuscripts of Enoch were not as yet publicly 
known. А 

The final piece of evidence with regard to the Enoch discovery 
is found in a manuscript of the minor works of Tacitus now in 
Leiden and known as Leidensis 18 or Perizonianus 21.. In this | 
codex a note reads as follows: ©. Suetonius scripsit de viris 
illustribus cuius exemplum secutus hieronymus ipse quoque 
libellum de scriptoribus christianis edidit. Nuper etiam Bar- 
tholomeüs facius familiaris noster de viris illustribus temporis 
sui libros composuit. Qui ne hos Suetonii illustres viros videre 
posset mors immatura effecit. Paulo enim post eius mortem in. 
lucem redierunt cum multos annos desiderati a doctis hominibus 
essent. Temporibus enim Nicol. quinti pontificis maximi Епос 
Asculanus in Galliam et inde Germaniam profectus conqui- 
rendorum librorum. gratia hos qu&mquam mendosos et imper- 
fectos ad nos retulit. . . . Тоу. Pontanus Umber excripsit. 

It might be argued that the reference to Enoch indicates the 

discovery by him of the Suetonius material only. But on fol. 
1, v. of the manuscript is this note: Hos libellos Iovianus 
Pontanus exscripsit nuper adinventos et in lucem relatos ab 
Епос Asculano quamquam satis merdosos. MCCCCLX martio 
mense. 

The Leiden manuscript is known not to be in the hand of 
Pontanus but is а сору of his manuscript, and the notes are 
copied as well by the scribe of the manuscript. Bartolomeo 
Fazio, mentioned in the long note, died in November, 1457. 
The Pontanus note therefore adds confirmation to the evidence 
that Enoch's finds were not made generally known until the end 
of 1457. It should be noted further that Pontanus found in his 
Enoch manuscript the Dialogus and Germania of Tacitus and 
the De Grammaticis et Rhetoribus of Suetonius, the last of 
which he calls De viris illustribus. It is almost impossible to 
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believe that he found in his archetype an Agricola of Tacitus 
which he did not use. 

It is obvious, I think, that the manuscript which Decembrio 
saw and examined in 1455 ean hardly have been the one so 
carefully guarded by Enoch of Ascoli down to the time of his 
death in 1457. It becomes therefore of much more interest to 
compare the list of writings given by Decembrio with that 
ascribed to Enoch. In the former there was the Agricola as 
well as the Germania, the Dialogus, and the Suetonius fragment. 
The Agricola came after the Germania and before the Dialogus. 
Also, if we add the evidence of Panormita and Niccoli, there 
were “two works" of Frontinus either in the same manuscript 
or with it. These two works were, of course, the two hooks of 
the De Aquaeductibus in reverse order. The list of Enoch's 
finds never mentions an Agricola nor does Pontanus include the 
Agricola with the Enoch discoveries which he copied. On the 
other hand the list did include Porphyrio, Apicius, the Suetonius 
fragment, the Itinerary of Antoninus, Elegies to Maecenas, and 
an Orestes, none of whizh, with the exception of Suetonius, is 
ever associated with the earlizr tradition. Combining the evi- 
dence of Pontanus with the rest of what is known about Enoch's 
discovery, it is generally and probably correctly assumed that 
the Suetonius fragment was tke first item in a manuscript which 
contained as well the Germaiig and the Dialogus which were 
at first overlooked because зу followed the Suetonius, itself 
not considered of much importance inasmuch as it was assumed 
from its title to be the Lives oz the Caesars of which other copies 
were already current. 

It seems reasonably clear that two manuscripts came from 
abroad to Italy, one before 1455 and one with Enoch. The fact 
that they became known at sc nearly the same time has caused 
the assumption that they were one and the same. But the first 
contained an Agricola, she seccnd did not. For it is impossible 
to believe that, if Deceribrio's manuscript were the one brought 
by Enoch and if it contained, as accurately recorded by Decem- 
brio, the Agricola of Tacitus, that essay could have been sepa- 
rated from it after he and otters had seen it and concealed so 
that the copy from which the aditio princeps was made less than 
twenty years later did not contain it or the printer de Spira 
know of it. For Enoch’s manuscript, while not at once made 
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available, was not kept secret, and if it had been identical with 
Decembrio's the Agricola would have been between the Germania 
and the Dialogus and very difficult to lose or remove. If, on 
the other hand, there were two manuscripts the printer might 
easily have taken the more notorious one of Enoch and assumed 
that it had all that was known of Tacitus aside from the contents 
of Medicean II. 

It should be noted finally that, in the only one of our mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts that includes the Agricola (codex Vai. 
Lat. 4493), there is also Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, while in 
atleast one of the other miscellaneous manuscripts (Vat. 1518) 
not containing the Agricola, appears the commentary of Por- 
phyrio on Horace, and in two others (Venetus and Laurent. 
78.90) Apicius. | 

All that remains to-day of any early manuscript of the minor 
works of Tacitus is the eight leaves of the Jesi Agricola. It 
rather looks as though the intense rivalry for the volumes 
exploited by the Hersfeld monk had led to the concealment and 
almost total loss of the manuscript even after it had finally come 
io Rome. Pomponius Laetus stil knew where to go to get a 
copy of the Agricola to complete his copy of the editio princeps 
of Tacitus, but wherever he found it, it cannot have come from 
the manuscript of Enoch. ` | 

The double source of Italian MSS of the minor works gives 
immediate confirmation to the theory which Wuensch and 
Schoenemann had in the main devoloped, although Muellenhoff 
(in Deutsche Alterthtimer, IV. 18) perhaps first definitely sus- 
pected a separate tradition. Wuensch’s hypothesis was that 
Vat. 2964 and Ottob. 1795 forméd a small tight group by 
themselves. He showed that, while neither of these came from 
the other, they could at the same time come from neither of the 
so-called X and Y families. He thought that they came from 
‚а mixed original. He was dealing solely with the Germania text 
and not with the Dialogus part of Vat. 2964 which is in a 
different hand. Muellenhoff indicated the possibility of a sepa- 
rate tradition for these two MSS along with the Nuremberg 
edition of 1473 and the Roman edition of 1474, In 1903 Abbott 
showed that the newly discovered Toletanus was nearer the X 
family than the Y but independent of both, and closely allied 
to Wuensch’s two MSS and the two editions. In 1907 Wissowa, 
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in the introduction t Annibaldi’s new Aesinus. MS, added that 
and the Rimini MS to the group, the latter having been sug- 
gested by Reitzenstein as early as 1897. Schoenemann in 1910 
presented the whole case mcre completely. The group as a 
whole have a series cf omissicas that do not appear in the XY 
MSS and also a number of irdependent readings, such as ipsi 
for pater (13.4); varata їсс data (28.18); corwentum for 
consulatum (36.10); Trudi Zor Tudri (42.8); ergo for igitur 
(45.27). Furthermore they shcw sometimes the readings of 
the X family, sometimes those 5f the Y, always agreeing between 
themselves. 

Within the group there zre one or two striking points. 
Aesinus and Toletanis cmit sn entire.line in Chapter 45, а line 
which is in the rest. They abo have at least four other omis- 
sions not made by rhe others) ‘There are readings too in the 
group which can hardly come from Aesinus, such as virtutem 
principis for virtute principem (14. 2) and odoribus for coloribus 
(27.3). The Germania раго of the Aesinus must have been 
copied from the Дезетогіо WES independently of the ancestor 
of this group. In 2925 Felix Grat discovered another MS ої 
the Germania (Ottcb. 1209) which is entirely consistent with 
the group. 

Assuming that the Dialogus of Vat. 2964, which contains only 
a part of the Dialogus text аай that in a different hand, came 
from another soures than that of the Germania, this group 
consists of Germania texts only except for Aesinus and Tole- 
tanus, which have the Agriccla as well. The Ag-icola of the 
Aesinus has one quiternion cf the old MS which corresponds 
with what Decembric's MS mzst have been. Wissowa has shown 
convincingly what the form cf this was, using the figures for 
number of folia given by Deceribrio. The scribe of Aesinus 
used one quaternion as it was. The one sheet of the Agricola 
which followed he Geared ani tsed in copying the Germania. 
The facts presentec above would indicate that he copied his 
Germania either from Decem-rio's MS or from a copy of it, and 
that the group of MSS that we have been considering drew their 
Germania text from. tke sam2 ultimate source. 

One difficulty remains in this general group. There are two 
other MSS of the Agricola, Vat. 4498 and Vat. 3429. The 
former is a miscellanecus MS. containing, amongst other things, 
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Frontinus, de Aquaeductibus, the Suetonius fragment, the 
Agricola, the Dialogus, and the Germania. It has the look of 
a collection. The various pieces are not written continuously 
but each begins at the top of the page following the end of the 
preceding piece. They are not separate volumes bound together, 
however, for when the Suetonius for example ends on the recto 
of f. 45, the Pliny begins on the verso of the same; the Agricola 
begins on the verso of f. 63, ending at the top of 77%. The 
Dialogus begins at the top of 78" and ends at the top of 97 
with the Germania beginning at the top of 97v. 

The other Agricola MS, Vat. 3429, is the MS written by 
Pomponius Laetus to bind in with his сору of the Editio 
Princeps which did not contain the biography. | 

Of these two MSS спе thing is clear. The Agricola of one 
cannot come from that of the other: luzuriae (c. 6) in 4498 
as against rationis in 3429; etiam saepe (c. 9) in 4498 for 
saepe etiam in 3429; nostrae (c. 45) in 4498 for longae in 3429. 
In these cases 3429 agrees with Aesinus and Toletanus, but there 
are inversions and readings in which 4498 and 3429 agree against 
ET. For example, peratu magno (с. 25) for magno paratu; 
cantu fremituque (c. 33) for fremitu cantuque; suis (c. 9) for 
ipsius; dubiis (c. 18) tor subitis. E alone has ingeniis in c. 16. 
In 4498 and 3429 there are many omissions in common not made 
by Aesinus. All four of the Agricola MSS have numerous bad 
readings in common: for example, u£ illa raptis secum (c. 28) ; 
equestris еа enim pugnae (c. 36) ; egra diu aut stante (c. 36). 

Altogether the variations between 4498, 3429, and Е T are 
not tremendously impressive, but four of the most striking are 
in the old leaves of E, and the suspicion at least is raised that 
the competitive search for the minor works in the early fifteenth 
century may not have been as fruitless as has appeared. The 
search centered largely on Hersfeld because of the monk from 
there who bargained with Poggio. Niccoli actually sent to 
Hersfeld in the hope of getting a MS. But we know too that 
Poggio and Niccoli were after an Ammianus and that Poggio 
acquired one from Fulda (Vat. 1873), although he was trying 
for one from Hersfeld and the Marburg fragments of Ammianus 
actually came from Hersfeld. Both were ninth century MSS. 
It is known that there was a Germania at least at Fulda, and 
we know of the evidence of Poggio and Niccoli for one at 
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Hersfeld. There may have been a second Agricola and a third 
Germania that travelled from Germany to Italy in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Germania of 4468 does not fall into the group headed 
by E. It follows fairly closel= the Y family, so-called. 

Perhaps the most probable explanation of the existing facts 
is that the eight old leaves о> Aesinus are part of Decembrio’s 
MS; that the rest cf Aesinus is a direct copy of Decembrio’s 
MS which had become mutilazzd; and that the remaining MSS 
of the group come from ancther (lost) сору of Decembrio. 
The scribe of 4498 zot his Agricola from the second copy of 
Decembrio and the rst of his Tacitus material elsewhere. The 
scribe of 2964 got Lis Dialogus fragment elsewhere. Aesinus 
and Ottob. 1209 copied many couble readings from their sources 
which represent part but not all of the large number of double 
readings which must have exiszed in the archetype and of which 
Vat. 1862 in the Enoch tradition gave also a considerable group. 
No one of these three MSS with numerous double readings gave 
all nor do they coincide in their selection. 

The dismemberment of Dezembrio’s MS is not difficult to 
understand. Wissowa, though considering it to be Enoch’s, has 
shown convincingly zhat the Sermania and Agricola occupied 
two quaternions and one sheet of two folia. The Dialogus and 
Suetonius, according to Decembrio, had first fourteen folia of 
the Dialogus, then six fclia last, then two and a half to the end 
of the Dialogus, and finally seven of the Suetonius. This looks 
like three quaternioas with zn indication of the lest leaves. 
The Frontinus, originally between these two sections, had been 
removed making easier the finzl separation. During the process 
the Germania suffered seriously. It is not entirely clear whether 
the Dialogus and Sustorius se»tion was wholly lost or not. 

To turn to the облег or Enoch branch of the family. The 
history of the Minor Works indicates that Aeneas Silvius 
Piccolomini saw the MS which Enoch brought from Germany 
and that Pontanus made а ecpy oi it. It is not thersfore sur- 
prising to find a num ber of M38 of the minor works connected 
with the former and ancther group which aligns itself with the 
Pontanus MS. Let us consider this latter group first. The Lei- 
densis with the two notes by tke copyist was evidently taken from 
Pontanus? MS. In its preser; state, the order of the separate 
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works is Dialogus, Germania, Suetonius, But, while the Germania 
&nd the Suetonius are written continuously, the Dialogus is 
complete within itself, that is, it ends on the recto of f. 80 and 
the reverse is left blank. This is the end of a quinion in 
Leidensis. In other words, it may very possibly have come after 
ihe Suetonius and have been copied from a MS which had the 
order GSD. The MS is bound in quinions and was always so, 
for there are catch words at the bottom of 10У, 20v, 407, and 50v. 
30” is blank. At the point where the lacuna occurs in the 
Dialogus there is a note in the margin opposite a space left blank: 
deerant in exemplari sex pagellae vetustate consumptae. In 
Vat. 1862 at the same point there is а note: hic desunt sec 
pagellae. The two MSS are closely related as proven by а con- 
siderable number of readings common to them and different 
from those of all other MSS. The most familiar are the liberti 
passage of the Germania in the wrong place in 1862 and in 
Leidensis and in the right place in the rest, and Martem . . 
et Herculem. as against Herculem et (ac) Martem, cogitant for 
cogitare end, in the Suetonius, ipseum for conspectu. This last. 
was probably the result of an original abbreviation, Another 
type of difference is that of transposed words, as for example 
artis ingenuae as against ingenuae artis (Dial. 30.22) and 
omnem orationem. for orationem omnem (Dial. 31. 22). 

There can be no question of the correctness of the long 
accepted fact that Vat. 1862 and Leidensis are closely related. 
Inasmuch as Leidensis with the libertt passage in the wrong 
place has it also written in at the bottom of the right page with 
in hoc loco potius, it is hard to believe that 1862 was copied 
from Leidensis. It may of course have been copied from 
Pontanus and the correction have been made only in the 
Leidensis copy, Pontanus having made the error. Vat. 1862 with 
АСКІПУРГІОМ ean hardly have come from Leidensis which 
has no word or space. At the end of 1862 the scribe wrote: 
ego tantum repperi et meliusculum feci. It will be natural 
therefore to find some individual readings in 1862. 

A third MS has the “six расе” note with a slight variation: 
hic deest multum: in exemplari dicit deese sez paginas. This 
is Ottob. 1455. It is noteworthy that the word paginae is used 
and credited to the source. Inasmuch as Vind. 711, which has 
some indication of being from a non-Emoch source, certainly 
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not from a Pontanus source, has a note stating hic est defectus 
unius folii cum dimidio while Venetus, a Piccolomini MS, has 
Mc deficiunt quattuor parvae pagellae, it seems probzble that 
the ultimate source of all the MSS had some statement about 
the lacuna and that orly the identieal sez pagellae of Leidensis 
and 1862 is really significant. It is safe, therefore, to leave 
these two MSS as a group by themselves deriving from Enoch's 
MS through Pontanus! copy. This copy by Pontanus had the 
two characteristic mis;akes, the liberti passage and the e 
Herculem inversion as well £s other characteristic readings. . 

The remaining MSS have been traditionally grouped as the 
Y family because of their sharp demarcation from the Pontanus 
or X family. They are not, however, homogeneous except for 
this one characteristic, that they do not derive from the | 
Pontanus tradition. One grcup separates itself because of its 
. apparent connection with Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini who, as 
already indicated, saw and used the Enoch MS. In the first 
instance this group includes the Laurentian 73.20 which has 
the Germania along with elegies to Piccolomini as well as the 
text of Apicius; the Romanus Angelicus with Piccolomini 
material; and the. Stuttgart MS with the same. This last 
named MS has a list of Popes and Kings which ends with 1460, 
rather indicating a date for the MS of perhaps 1461. It was 
written at Naples. The Laurentian, a Medici MS, was written 
probably not later than 1464, since at the time of its writing 
Pius II is still Pope. Eomanus Angelicus was written in 1466. 
These are all Germania MSS aad in certain determining readings 
like meatu for metu, item for ipse, and a common lacuna at 
3.14 they agree among themselves and also with Urbinas 412 
and the Harvard MS. With 5em Sabbadini grouped Rice. 158. 

Over against this group, слеге are at least three ozhers in 
rather marked differentiation. Vat. 1518 seems with its Por- 
phyrio and Suetonius, Dialogus and Germania, to be surely an 
Enoch MS. It cannot be tke ancestor of others because of 
something more than a line cmitted. The Farnese may come 
from the same source s> far as its text of the minor works is 
concerned, but not from 1518 and probably not as directly from 
the Y source which 1518 seems to have copied directly though 
: carelessly. 

Vind. 711 and Ottob. 1455 have always, and probably cor- 
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rectly, been grouped together so far as the Suetonius and 
Dialogus are concerned. . They show readings not only distinct 
from the Pontanus grcup but from the two MSS just noted. 
They are not descended one from the other but from a common 
ancestor. The lacuna note indicates an origin not far removed 
from the Pontanus group. The order of the parts in Vind. 711 
is somewhat disconcerting if it is to be taken from the Enoch 
source, but it should be noted that the Suetonius has the title 
preceding both the text and the index. The index is on the same 
sheet with the end of the Dialogus. The repetition of the title 
can most readily be explained by a regrouping of the parts. 
The Germania ends on a verso as does the Dialogus, and the 
Suetonius is at the end of а volume. If they were regrouped 
the index may have bzen added and this would explain the 
second title. The poss:bility, however, must not be overlooked 
that Vind. 711, written at Rome in 1466, might be a copy of 
the Dialozus, Suetonius part of Decembrio's MS, the Germania 
coming either from the Decembrio source or the Enoch. Against 
this possibility is the close relation of Ottob. 1455 with its order, 
Suetonius Dialogus, which cannot be explained away. 

The Venetus MS is ordinarily associated with the Piccolomini 
group, but this is by no means a necessary association. The 
book was made for Mazcanova, a friend of Piccolomini’s. The 
Piccolomini material is in a different hand from the Tacitus 
and Suetonius and the whole has the look of being a collection 
assembled for Marcanova. At the end of the Dialogus (Sue- 
tonius and Dialogus are continuous) there is a dated subscription 
and another at the end of the Germania. These two sections 
may obviously have come from differént sources. The Dialogus 
part of Venetus is at variance about equally with the Pontanus 
MSS, the Vat. 1518 group and the Vind. 711 group. There has 
been general agreement that it comes from the source of the 
X and Y families by an independent route. With it, on the 
Dialogus side, are Harleian 2693 and Paris 77/78, related closely 
to each other, in fact as Peterson showed, the latter being the 
direct descendant of the former. 'The Ambrosian MS is also 
closely related. Оп the Germania side it is kin to the two 
closely related MSS, Malatesta Cesena and Paris 1180. There 
is, of course, the possibility here of alliance with the Piccolomini 
tradition. If the Germania of the Venetus came from the 
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Piccolomini source-it would make more reasonable its being 
‘associated with. Apicius and the Piccolomini mazerial, but it 
would be noteworthy that these three MSS would be the only 
ones in that tradition аё did not have the Greek *Acxeatpyioy 
written in. . ne 

This alignment of the MSS leaves unassigned Urb. 1194, 
which seems to have sorte affliations with Vind. 711; the frag- 
mentary bit of the Dialogus contained in Vat. 2964 end in a 
different hand from th» Germania of that codex; Vind. 851, 
which contains the Histories and may very likely be the MS , 
from which the editio princeps was printed; Turicensis с. 56; 
Bambergensis; and the two page fragment. of the Dialogus at 
Brusselles. The only serious one of these omissions is Vind. 
851, which has been grcuped with Venetus but about which I 
know nothing. But there is still Vat. 4498 with Suetonius, 
Agricola, Dialogus, Germania and Frontinus. The Agricola 
comes from Decembria or some unknown source, But there is 
not as yet any certainty abou; the rest. 


CraRence W. MENDELL. 


Yanm COLLEGE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


NOTE ON APXIAAAN. 


In the preceding issue of this Journwan (LVI, 54-60) Pro- 
fessor Petersen published a suggestive article on word-contami- 
nation in which he dealt with a number of Greek words. One 
of these (dpyAAdy* &pxurotpeva in Hesychius) admits, I think, 
of a more probable explanation. Professor Petersen explains 
åpxiňàdv, а compound to which Hesychius attributes a Cretan 
origin, as “a blend ої *dpyay (Dor. асо. of dpxys, found only in 
compounds) and the accusative of "АуідЛєї.? This analysis of 
the word has the logical weakness that it at once rests on the 
assumption and becomes the demonstration of the assumption 
that the name “had become generalized as ‘king’ or ‘ruler’ in 
Crete.” The objection on the semantic side is more serious, 
since the sense of the second element in dpyurotpeva is thus lost 
to ёрх:ААау entirely. The truth of the matter is, I believe, that 
Hesychius himself provides the clue to the understanding of 
арҳ:ААау. The words in question—iAAá£e, iAdds—are cited from 
Hesychius in the Liddell and Scott lexicon and are there related 
to tAAw, Ао. The adjective Ads means close-packed, herding 
together, as applied to cattle, and the verb dfe is glossed 
with dyeAdfe, collect into herds or flocks, among others. Tha 
second element of dpyAAdv is indeed a Doric accusative, which 
presupposes a nominative iAAds, but it signifies one who collects 
into herds or flocks, i.e., a herdsman or shepherd, and so is Ња 
equivalent in meaning of the second element of dpyurofyeva. The 
first element is the prefix dpyi-, even as in the gloss dpyurotpeve. 
This prefix was combined with iAdds+to form dpyAAds according 
to a well-established usage exemplified, e. g., in dpyarpés and 
ёру!єрєйє. 


Herperr О. Yourrs. 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN. 
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I. Old Saxon ékso bi; Old English бзза : 23esa. 

The question uncer discussion 18 the shift of original 3 > k 
in OS ékso " Besitzer?’ (écan: OE йзат * besitzen °). 

Holthausen (Alts. Crm.?, 8 304° evidently believes that orig- 
inal з before s was assimilate] to X and that -Xs- was then 
shifted to -ks-, for he compares this -/8- with the shift of original 
ds > ps > ts, as in *blidsea > blipsea > blitzea (== blitsea). 

But this assumptior іє not consonant with the fact that in ` 
OS the PG combinazion Xs wae retained (cf. Goth. wahsjan: OS 
wahsan) and later through assimilation passed over into ss (cf. 
wahsan > wassan). 

We should therefore instead of ékso have expected a form 
*éhso > *ésso, unless the secondary combination 3s > Xs due 
to syncope (WGerm. *ai;usjar.* > *e3s0 >. ЗЄХ зо > ëkso) fol- 
lowed the general Norzh and W/Germ. tendency? to shift Xs > 
ks. Holthausen (op. ei., $ 283) points out two cases where in 
the later language Xs “both secondary and original) was shifted 
to ks (viz. MLG ekster * Эсет ^ < OS agastria and Westf. niks 
* nichts’). 

In OS, however, we Яга no evidence that.secondary Xs was 
shifted to ks. Therefore it is more reasonable to assume—espe- 
cially since the word oecurs cmly once (in the dat. sing. form 
Héliand, 2404, écsan M, écson C)—that the -k- in ékso repre- 
sents inverted spelling for -g- (i.e., *égso with analogically 
retained -g-, parallel zo OE 580°). Certainly in the related 
verbal form giéknoda ‘eigriete ` Ess. Gl. (for normal giégnoda) 
the -k- for -g- can easily Бе explained as due to inverted spelling 
(-kn- for -gn- because -kn- became -gn-, as in tékno > tégno, 
békno > Ббуто). 

Gallée (Alts. Grm., $241) points out the fact that in the 
later language OS ébeo appears as -éxe (i. e., with phonetic -ks-), 


1For the origin апі development cf this perfect active participial 
formation compare Noreen, IF, 4, 324 F. and the literature there cited. 
For the OE б in é3esa (instead of в) see Herman Möller, KZ, 24, 447. 

? Of. my article “БИЗЕ ої Spirant і» Stop in a Combination of Two 
Spirants in North and West Germanic,” Lang., 7, 190 ff. 

2 Of, ON hugsi ‘nachjerklch’ ‘instead ої *huwi) due to association 
with the stem hug- in kvg-r, hug-Ja, ete. 
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e. g., erf-àxe * Gutbesitzer? Lutter Marke 35. But the later form 
-exe may represent a later development of 3s > Xs >ks* as in 
MLG ekster < OS agastria (see above). If, on the other hand, 
the -z- in -eze represents an OS -ks- in ékso we must conclude 
that the original spirant was shifted to the corresponding stop 
g before voiceless s and was then assimilated to voiceless Ё (i. e., 
*ess0 > *égso > ékso). But we have no precedent for such a 
development. The first stage in the shift was the assimilation 
of the sonant spirant to the corresponding surd spirant (cf. ОЕ 
stizst > stinst). Only after з had become Х (h) could the shift of 
spirant to stop occur (cf. *waXsan > OS wahsan, OE weazan). 

The many cases where in OS Ё appears for normal g are best . 
explained as orthographical variants (cf. b for 6 or d for d, etc.). 
At least, the explanation of a phonetically correct -ks- in ékso, in 
spite of later -ére, involves too many difficulties to be plausible. 


II. The Sonantizing of k > g before n in the Combination 
-kn- > -gn-. 


The writing -gn- for -kn- (i2gno : tékno, ббуто : bokno, 
fégm : fékni, etc.) occurs so often that we are justified in assum- 
ing that the letter g here does not represent a mere orthographical 
variation of k but an actual phonetic change of k >g (i.e, а 
sonantizing of the surd stop Е to g ° through the influence of the 
following sonant п). | 

Peculiarly enough the sonant n does not seem to have exer- 
cised а sonantizing influence upon any preceding surd consonant 
(either stop or spirant) other than k. We have regularly, i. e., 
wüpnes, swefnos, logna (== most probably loXna* with -Xn- 
parallel to -fn-). Я 

The same is true regarding the sonant liquid 7 (cf. niut-liko, 
diuflos, fuglos == fuXlos parallel to légna = 10Хпа). 

Cases where a sonant consonant appears before m ог 1 must 
therefore be due to analogy with the original sonant consonant 
in intervocalic position (1. е., niud-liko : niudes : niud instead 
of niut; swebnos : sweban; diublos : diudal, eic.). There is 
therefore all the more reason to believe that the type tégno 


‘Cf. OS p» MIG d. 
5 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., $ 241, Anm. 3; Gallée, ор. cit., $ 237. 
9 Of. Holthausen, ор. cit., $ 231. 
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represents a phonezic development from íékno inasmuch as the 
g appears here before « in spice ої the original Е of the uncon- 
tracted form tékan (cf. tékns : tékan with swebnos : swedan 
_ or with phonetically correct theynes : thegan). 

We must therefore consider the type tégno as phonetically 
correct, representirg a sporadic tendency for the sonant n to 
sonantize a preceding consonant. That this did not oceur with 
any stop other than b may be due to the fact that the com- 
bination -kn- occuzred much more frequently than any other 
combination of stop plus п (-рч- and -їт- are rare, cf. wapnes, 
witnon). That n Сід not exercise a sonantizing influence upon 
a preceding spirant (ss shown єроуе) may not be true of all the 
OS dialects. The example of the type tékno > tégno justifies the 
hypothesis that in restricted zreas swefnos : loXna, etc. may 
have actually (i. e., noz merely in orthography) become swebnos : 
163na thru the sonantizing inflaence of the following n. 


ПІ. T'ehin : tein : tian; By-forms of ‘tehan’ ‘ten’. 


The normal form: is tehan (== OHG zehan). That the form 
teh-in is derived from *izhen < tehan, as Holthausen " suggests, 
is not at all likely &nce the weakening of a >e >i in end 
syllables finds elsewhere no support (cf. infinitive forms in 
-an : -en, but never *-in). 

The form íeh-in is best explained as due to the influence of 
the inflected form o? the i-declersion. The form teh-an-: (Gen.) 
was kept intact beceuse of the influence of tehan, but a phoneti- 
cally correct development could have yielded *teh-an-i > *teh- 
ena (with -an->-en- in the middle syllable, cf., gebundan : 
gebund-an-es > getund-en-es) `> *teh-in-i® (with i-umlaut of 
the e of the middle syllable). The normal uninflected form 
teh-an coulc then have borrowed the in-suffix from the inflected 
form *teh-in-. 

This hypothesis is supported by the example of the irregular 


" Сї. op. cit., $ 125. . 3 

8 Cf. OHG ceh-in-i Ctír. < zeh-en-i < *zeh-àn-i, also the OS suffix -ari · 
-eri>-iri, driogirt С. C£ Van Helten, IF, 18, 105, who attributes the 
OS form tehir to the influence of һа corresponding forms of the i-declen- 
sion but does not explain how the suffix -an-i developed into -in-i. The 
weakening of the vorel a>e in OHG zehan>zehen was undoubtedly 
favored by its unaccented position im compounds (cf. dri-zéhan>-zéhen). 
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OE forms tien: іп in place of normal *téon (> ME tën > 
NH ten). The irregular diphthongs ie: ў in tien: ign ате 
obviously the result of i-umlaut due to the influence of the 
(unrecorded) forms of the cinflection *tiene : *ijne < *téoni | 
< *iehani? The regular uninflected form *téon (< *tehan) 
then discarded the diphthong бо for the diphthongs $e : ӯ of the 
inflected form exactly es the OS discarded the normal an-suffix 
in teh-an for the in-sufüx of the inflected form *teh-in-i. 

The disappearance of the intervocalic h in tein < теит ів 
undoubtedly due to the fact that -tehin was so often used in 
the unstressed syllable of the compounds thriu-, fiér-, fif-téin, 
etc. Fr. H. (but compare téhin-fald M 3323). 

The form tian Ess. H. (< tehan) for *tean may perhaps be 
explained on the ground that the diphthong ea resulting from 
contraction could pass over into $a 29 (cf. similarly eo > 10, kneo 
> knio, etc.). Or could there be here OFris. influence (cf. 
OF ris. tian = Ийт) ? | 


IV. Gothic aiw > Old Saxon би > *ёо > io * ever? but Gothic 
saiws (< *saiw-iz) > Old Saxon *sēu >> *séo > sé ‘sea’. 


The combination *aiw in final position yielded the diphthong 
eo : to only in the adverbial particles (т) ео : (n)io and hweo : 
hwio (< *hwéu < Goth. hwawwa) ‘how’. Elsewhere the final 
и (< w) disappeared after the long vowel ё of the preceding 
syllable, as in *séu > *séo** > sé. These conditions are parallel . 
in OHG (cf. eo : io, hweo : hwio but seo > sé). What should 
cause this discrepancy ? 


о Сі, Kluge, Urgerm., 253. Here Kiuge postulates а PWGerm. 
*tehuni (corresponding to Goth. tathun). This form could have yielded 
OE *&iene : *tjne but since the OE and the OS can hardly be separated 
here, it is clear from the OS form tehani that the original WGerm. form 
was *tehani, not *tehuni. The forms of the i-inflection were not original 
but of a later secondary development. Because of the preservation of 
the original e (Goth. taíhun) of the stem syllable the original и of the 
end syllable became а in WGerm. in accord with the law of vowel 
harmony (i: и but e: а, see Collitz, MLNs. 33, 332-3). The i-endings 
were then added directly to WGerm. tehan. 

19 Cf, Holthausen, op. oit., 8 88, c. 

11 The OS forms séu:séo do not represent a continuance of original 

a "зби: "аёо < *saiw but analogical forms with restored -w:-o after the 
pattern of the short stems (bal-u, -o, skad-u, -о, ete.) or of the oblique 
cases with w (séwes, séwe) >и: о. 
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Evidently the adverbial forms represent the phonetically cor- 
rect development, wherein the w (< w) became united with the 
ё of the root syllable to form -ie diphthongal combination ёо > 
во > to == the original diphthong eo : io < *eu. 

We are justified in assumirg that this would likewise.have' 
been the development of *aiw in inflected substantival forms of 
the type séu: зёо ‘sea’, би ёо ‘law’ (i.e, *séu > *вёо >. 
*sé0 : *sio 12 etc.), if it were гої possible to explain the retention 
of the original ë as due to th» influence ** of the oblique forms 
sé-wes : sé-we, é-wes : 3-we where the e is phonetically correct. 
The leveling took place here according to the general tendency 
to retain a uniform radical vowel throughout the paradigm. 

Such a vowel leveling was nxt, of course, possible in the case 
of the adverbial particles, here» the discrepancy, e. g., between, | 
on the one hand, *aiw (== Gcth. aiw acc. sing.) which had lost 
its association with the substentive and acquired an adverbial 
force ‘ever’, *ойр > *éu > ®ёо > во : io, and, on the other 
hand, the substantive giw- 19 >> бу > "бо 2» 6 * Gesetz? 7» ëu > 
ёо with analogically restored -&-, -0. 

This same nen of vowe. leveling accounts for the form 
fë (Ess. H., Fr. Н.) for Гера. The loss of the intervocalic h 
` would have josiltedi їп "feu 157 *feo > *fio (cf. ehu[-scalcos] > ve 
eo- : te[-rid]). The gen. anc i : dat. forms fehes : fehe with: ‘loss 
of intervocalic й, would regule=ly become *fees > "Рів : *Fee > 
fé (сі. gimahalida > gimald2:, whereby the radical vowel й 
was transferred to the nom. form *féw (in place of phonetically 
correct *féu)> fé. Thus we have fé: *fés: fé (dat.) with 
uniform radical vowel jagt аз in the case of ë (é-w: 8-0) : 
é-wes : б-ше. : 


V. Hs ss. 
For the assimilation cf OS hs ss (cf. wahan > wassat, 


12 In the OHG Tatian the forms siolih (for sëlīh), snió (for: gne) 
actually appear. See Braune, Akd Grm, $43, Anm. 6. :..: 

33 Of, van Helten, PBB., 30, 238. Я 
p 224 Ct. OE бо: @, OF ris. ёра: ё, CHG ёа: éwi. Whether the stem айр. 
here is connected with Goth. аткз< *aiw-iz is uncertain (Bee ; ‚ Feist, 
Etym. Wtb. der got. Kpr., iws; Fick, Vgl. Wtb. der indogerm. Spr. % 
aiva m., aivó f.). {С і 

15 Of, feu in ABC Nori. ' 
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lohs 7> 1088, etc.) we may assume that the original spirant X 
first was weakened to the breathing № 16 before the assimilation 
took place, for we know that wherever the spirant X was retained 
before s in WGerm., just as in ON, it was shifted to & (cf. 
*waXsan > ON vara, OE wearan, OF ris. waza, OHG wahsan 
(X) > МНО шаєеп, written wachsen). OHG hs was later 
shifted to ks but OS hs later regularly became ss, from which 
fact we may assume that the combination As represented a 
different phonetic value in OHG from the OS. As to the 

chronology of the assimilation of OS Às' ss we may assume 
` that the assimilation took place first where X was first weakened 
to h. 

The condition under which the weakening of Xs to As (and 
hence the assimilation of hs > ss) first took place was in com- 
pounds where the combination Xs stood in an unstressed syllable 
(е. g., *scdr-saXs became scár-sühs before the time when the 
independent word *séXs became sáhs) or in dissyllabic forms 
where the combination Xs was separated by syllable division. 
In the latter case the breath stream was divided between two 
syllables and hence the spirant X did not receive the full force 
of the expiatory accent" as in the case of monosyllables (e. g., 
*sáX-sés became sáh-s2s before the time when the monosyllabic 
form “з became sáhs). 

Later Xs was weakened to hs after vowels in monosyllabic 
forms where the spirant X received the full voice of the expiatory 
accent (е. g., *siXs > sáhs). Of course it is possible that the 
h in sahs : lohs, etc. still represented the spirant X, as in OHG 
sahs : luhs, and that the forms sass : loss with -ss are due to 
ihe influence of the oblique forms with syllable division such as 
sasses : losses (<sdh-sés : lóh-sós) but this is not likely. It 
is most probable that the weakening of articulation X > h pro- 
gressed from dissyllabic to monosyllabic forms and that there- 


16 Exactly as in the case of ON *Xt>*ht>tt. See my article on this 
subject, Lang., 8, 215-216. 

17 Compare the weakening of X to й, and its disappearance in inter- 
vocalic position where the breath stream was divided over two syllables 
(е. g., *sé-Xan>se-han>sean) with the retention of the original spirant 
in final position after vowels in monosyllabic words where the spirant 
received the full force of the expiatory accent (е. g., sah = saX). 
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fore the forms sass : loss («Сеай 8 < *saXs : < lohs'< *loXs) 
are phonetically correct. 

In other words the weaxeninz of X to № before s was charac- 
teristic of the OS in contzadistinction to the other WGerm. 
dialects 18 (hence the assimi ation of hs > ss in OS). In accord 
with this tendency for X to be weakened to À before s in OS is 
the fact that in the сошоїпаййол Xt (written At) the spirant X 
frequently disappeared in OS (cf. giflohtan > giflotan ; kraftag 
> krahtag > kratag; haft > kahi > hat) whereas it was regu- 
larly preserved in the other WGerm. dialects. 

In conclusion it must be torre in mind that OS Xs (> hs > 
ss) may not always тергезеп; a PG Х 1° but in certain cases an 
analogical specifically WGarm. Xs. 


VI. The Use of the Masculine Form selbo for the Feminine. 


In OS the masculine weak form selbo nom. sing. is used 
exclusively for the feminine form 29 *selba (cf. Héliand, 384 
thiu wuardoda selic; 1998 tha- Maria uuas mid iro sumi seido; 
similarly 293, 5928, е{с.). 

The exclusion of the feminire form in favor of the masculine 
must here be due io the fact that the masculine weak form of 
the adjective had come to he “elt as a substantive nomen ageniis ** 
which may refer to females as vell as to males (cf. Maria selbo 
‘Mary the same one = herself’ with, e.g., thiu idis 2. . uuas 
iro libes scolo == Goth. skula ‘a debtor, guilty person ^, Héliand, 
8843). 

The adjectival substantiv2 szlto is in apposition with the 
subject (idis, Maria, etc.) end therefore represents essentially 
the same usage as a ргедігаїє adjective which in the OHG 
Otfrid 22 was often thus sutstantivized in the masculine weak 


18 Sporadic traces of Xs>4e>ss occur in OHG (cf. Braune, Ahd. 
Grm.?-*, $ 154, Anm. 4). 

39 See Sverdrup, ІР, 35, 159 ff. 

20 Cf. Holthausen, ор. cit., 83€0, Anm. 1. 

?1 0f. the form seíbo used likewise with reference to a neuter noun 
Héliand, 4883 thd sprak that bern godes selbo te Simon Petruse). 

?? Cf. Braune, ор. cit. $ 255, Arm. 3; Erdmann, Unters. über die 
Byntaw der Sprache Oifrids, ТІ, 8 225. 

In Oifrid this tendency to sibscantivization was furthered by the 
exigencies of rhyme (cf. IV, 13, 28 druhtim min lobo, thes duan ih 
thih giloubo), which fact may асесипі for its extended use in poetry. 
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form and that too without inflectional change (eine erstarrte 
Form’), as in the case of gero, 101220, giloubo, üdeilo, etc. (cf. 
Otfr. ТУ, 18, 28 thes duan th thih giloubo (acc.) ; V, 23, 227 
thu wirdist mir giloubo (nom.), etc.). 

Perhaps both in Otfrid and OS the adverbial force of the 
adjective (predicate and appositional) may have been a con- 
tributing factor to its substantivization especially since the 
o-ending of the adjective was identical with the o-ending of the 
adverb (cf. OS Maria selb-o * herself? : efn-o ‘ likewise’). 


VII. The Weakening of the Vowel i> e in the Comparative 
Suffix -ir > -er. 


The vowel i in the middle syllable of an OS polysyllabie word 
was weakened to e much earlier in the comparative suffix -ir 
(cf. eng-e-ra, rehi-e-ra, sOi-e-ra, jung-e-rom, minn-e-ra) than 
elsewhere 29 (cf. him-i-lo, mik-i-lum, fir-i-na, eg-i-so, ete.). 

I explain this fact as due to the tendency to lower i> e 
before r?* (cf. -frisking : verskang. hirdos > herdos, kirica 2» 
kerica) which tendency coincided with the weakening of 4 > e. 

Altho this lowering of 1 > е before r can with certainty be 
postulated only for accented syllables, the tendency probably ex- 
isted in unaccented syllables, for otherwise the weakening of 
92» e would a priori not have occurreé before r in unaccented 
syllables sooner than before any other consonant. This con- 
tention is supported by the fact 27 that є before r could pass over 
into а in unaccented syllables (cf. bismer > bismar) as well as 
in accented syllables (cf. beraht > baraht, ferah > farah, werold 
> warold). : Ы 

Since е before r could pass over into @ we may assume that 
the comparative suffix -er < -ir could likewise pass over into 
-ar == -ar < -9r (> *-dz) whereby the tendency to use the suffix 
forms -or and -er : -ir interchangeably was considerably increased 
(сї. *minnizü > *minn-i-ra > minn-e-ra Prud. > *minn-a-ra, 
cf. minn-a-ron Lind.). 


?3 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., $ 129, Anm, 2; Gallée, op. oit., $ 199, 2. 
2 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., 8 84, Anm. 2; Gallée, op. cit., § 66. 
25 Cf. Holthausen, op. cit., 5 82, Anm. 2; Gallée, op. сії., 8 58. 
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VIII. The Advezbial Formation gidago * täglich’. 

Behaghel (Syn£az des Héliand, 4) assumes that the OS form 
gidago (= OHG gitago) repzesents an adverbial formation in 
-o derived from a lost adjective. This hypothesis might be 
accepted a priori, were it not for the fact that the corresponding 
adjective appears in Sothic with ablaut vowel б (cf. Goth. . 
[fidur-|dogs ‘ viertigig’; cf. the substantives ON dggr : OE 
dogor). ` 

There is therefore nothing in the way of assuming that the 
adverbial'form gidago was derived from the substantive dag, 
perhaps under the influence of the phrase. dago gihwilikes 
(= ОНО tago gilihhes) 'jecen Tag, tüglich?; the prefix gi- 
in gi-dago having the same indefinite force as in gi-hwilikes). 
The unusual formatior of this adverb based upon a substantive 


` may have had its point of dezarture in the genitive plural form 


dag-o [gehwilikes] of which the ending -o coincided with the 
adverbial ending -o. Besides. the genitive case was ofien used 
to denote indefinite time (cf. Jages == OHG tages ‘ Tags’). 


IX. Bezto > bes:o; lazto'> Tisto, lezta > lesta. 


Neither Holtheusen 2° пог Gallée?' attempts to explain the 
loss of the first ¿ in tae combination tst, as illustrated in the 
foregoing superlazive forms.  . 

Undoubtedly tkis loss of ¢ in the combination tst was due to 
dissimilation,?? foe whizh we Lave exact parallels in ON 2? bozto 
> bosto, øztr > estr, OH © Dentist > binst, stentst > stenst 


зе Of, ор. cit, § 239. Holthausen seems here to make no distinction 
between the loss of f єв x middlz consonant and as the first consonant 
in а group of three consomants. He says: “ Schwund des ¢ vor s und 1 
findet sich in dem Liufigen besto * beste’ == bezto und einmaligem lasto 
M= lazto ‘letzte’. ferner’ gelegentlichem drohskepi С == druhtskepi 
M ‘Herrschaft’ und torch (t)līk MC ‘glänzend’ ", 

41 Cf. op. cit., 5 210, 2. 

за Which is equivalent to Sckititer’s “die der nachlissigeren Aus- 
sprache entsprechende [Szhreiburg]”, in Dieter’s Laut- und Formen 
lehre der altgerm. Cialekiz, 8 156, ТТ, 5. | 

39 Cf. Noreen, dist. Grm.*, $302, 2. Compare likewise ON sfzt>slz, 
helet>helz (with loss of the seccmd 2) and téksk>tésk, lauksk>leusk. 

зо Cf, Siever’s Angs. Qrm.?, § 205, Anm, 2. 
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X. Wirsista : wirrista. 


Both Holthausen (§ 210, Anm. 2) and Gallée ($ 355, Anm.) 
explain the form wirrista З1 as derived from wirsista through 
assimilation of rs > rr (cf. OF ris. wirra : werra, OE wierresta). 

If rs was assimilated to ss we must assume that-the s had 
- already been sonantized to z before a vowel (i.e., wirsista == 
wirzista), for otherwise we should have expected that r plus 
unvoiced s would either remain unchanged or become assimilated 
to ss (cf. ON fors > foss, skars!> skass, also the combination 
unvoiced s plus r, OF *les-ra > lessa, ON *is-az 92 > “Е > 
*isr > íss, pis-re > pisse). 

That s before vowels was no doubt sonantized in OS (as 
Holthausen himself admits, § 210) is supported by the fact that 
this sonantized s == я exists in the MLG dialects. 

The assimilation of r plus secondary 2 (i< original s) could 
then take place as in the case of r plus original z (cf. Goth. 
aírzeis % > OS irri). It is a significant fact that this so-called 
assimilation of rs > ss occurs in W Germ. only in the comparative 
and superlative forms of the adjectives in question where s pre- 
cedes the vowel. If in these forms the -rr- is derived from -rs- the 
fact should be mentioned that -rs- became -rr by way of -rz-. 
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SLI am still of the opinion that the forms in -rr- go back to the root 
*werz-, as I maintained in my article “ Altnordisch verr: verri in seinem 
Verhältnis zu den verwandten Formen im Gotischen und im Westger- 
manischen ", Germ, Review, VI, 294 ff. 

3? Intervocalic s was not sonantized in ON as in the LG dialects. 

*5 Cf. also the combination zr>rr in Goth. *uz-runs>urruns, uz>ur 
rigiza k IV, 6, ete. і 
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SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA, 363-864. 
ёрої yàp бсто т=йдё py Атєу povov 
Вбектриа" tis oF & обк épG tipis rvxév. 

Thirty different corceptiors of the meaning of these verses 
are recorced, among which are the interpretations and emenda- 
tions of such scholars as Branck, Hermann, Wolff, Wecklein, 
Campbell, Burges, Arnold, M. Schmidt, Lobeck, Döderlein, Е. 
W. Schmidt, Heimsoeth, and Bergk. I could devote but small 
space to а discussion of them in my first volume on Greek 
Tragedy; but I am prompted by an American scholar who has 
sent me his own explanation, which differs materially from 
mine, to go into the question more thoroughly and give the 
reasons fcr the faith іза stil! is in me that the interpretation 
I have already published is состесі, in spite of the fact that that 
faith was Zor а momert shaken by the cogent reasoning of my 
correspondent. 

We deceive ourselves, I think, if we imagine that Hlectra is 
saying in this passage what the standard editions make her say. 
As I see it, the thought is simple, not subtle and abstruse. 

блАобѕ б pd90s rts dAnOelas ёфу 

кой поїідіау Sei TdvOw' Eppnverpdror. 
That Вдогтра means material food, not spiritual, is, in my 
opinion, clear from the context. The sumptuous table of 
Chrysothemis is antithetical to the scanty fare of Electra, and 
the pomp and pride and ceremony of luxury and royalty in 
which her sister revels ere set over against the low estate of 
Electra -яАомсіа rpáme£c > < póvov Вбоктџа and meptppoy Blov 
> < ойк 266 mis (1. ө. déðparos >'< ramewórqgros). Com- 
mentators cite Вбакєта: xéap as an example of the verb used 
figuratively (Aesch., Cho. 26) but Electra is here thinking of 
feeding the stomach (yaerpós Зорі, Eur., Suppl. 865), not the 
heart. Опе may indeed feed on air (туєйрасіу fióckov, Soph., 
Ai. 558), or hope (Ant. 1246, Eur., Bacch. 607) ; but that which 
does not even exist (rò uñ) carnot afford sustenance. Now the 
subject of Zero is Вдокура (it is not the predicate), as трітеѓа 
is of кєѓобо. That the currer= of thought runs on to the end 
in a physical channel can perhaps be shown best by a diagram: 
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сої трётба || кєсве перірреїто ios 


a, a" (——À m 
épol čoro || Вдактра ons т.с otk ёрб Tuxelv. 


These correspondences and contrasts show that the poet had in 
mind all the way through citos owparixds, not jvywós—he does 
not switch off the electric current from the corporeal at Avrév 
and then switch it on again at vvxev, in which clause reappears 
а very material thing: тиц, the outward splendor of the palace. 
Cf. Plato, Resp. 5YYA: whey брбу ёктМлүттєтаң отд ris TOY rvpav- 
икбу mpootdoews (regius apparatus), ўр mpòs rods ёо oxnuarifovrar | 
(magnifice ` componuntur) ... ті tpayuys okevjs (externae 
vitae tyrannicae speciei atque splendoris). With any other ex- 
planation тб must be taken with Avzév, and this articular in- 
finitive leads the argument into absurdities. The article goes 
with Вдоктра, and ró-épz-p3j-Xvrety-uóvov is a temporary compound 
adjective qualifying Вбактиа == тособто póvov Gore ил} Avmév 
epauryy (== тд épavrijs copa) тєубсау. Of. Xen., Mem. ITI, 14, 7: 
фабієу kaXoiro . . . ёт тё ravra ёсбієу à pure ту фоуду phre Tò 
обра XAvroty, Hating either too much or too little causes physical 
distress (Avreiv == dolore afficere) 2 The nurse in the Hippolytus 
adds $pevóv to indicate mental pain, maeror: Avan тє jpevóv 
xepoty тє mévos (188). mévðos is luctus, ддфут cruciatus. In the 
Cratylus Plato defines Айт as didAvows тоб cóparos (a curious 
etymology), which shows that the Greek feeling was that Ату 
signified primarily bodily pain (> < physical pleasure). Com- 
pare Plato, Phil. 31 С: ара Ату re каї йбомі, 49 E: 390 j) 
Avrgpós, Resp. 588 О: évavríov Айтуу бок, Prot. 858 В: Ато 
tiv kal $j0éos, Xen. Mem. II, 2, 8: Атўса kápvov, I, 8, 15: 
Bpédcews ка} wécews . . . ойду йу йттоу dpxovvrus deca . . 

AwréoÜa. 8 поді ЄЛаттоу (but Ате épavrjv of an unnatural 
action), IL, 6, 22: aewóvres kal Supdvres àXÓmes сітоу kal тото, 
Ar., Heel. 859: ot8& рбуоу тд Avroiy éorw, GAA’ Grav ффуш ктё., 


2 Moreover, if the sense is ‘Let тд uj Avreiv be my food,’ we should 
expect the optative rather than the imperative. Cf. Eur., Ion 634: 
ein por ay pérpia wy Avravpevy. 

5 Сї. Аг. Paw 31: uù watoaw pydtror’ éoflwy | réws fus cavróv Má8gs 
diapparyels, which is certainly Avryjoas cavréy (unnatural action, hence 
the reflexive pronoun). 
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Xen., Mem. III, 10, 15: (Ocpaxas) rods py Avroivras (chafing), .. 
I, 6, б: бтоє py бій rà Алтокута rods пбдаѕ KodAdurras mropeteo Gat. | 
The negative with the present infinitive (рі) Avreiv).is used to 
denote the discontinuance of a positive course of action (ô momoe ` 
рлудбу AvrnPavar, ò колос, Avrezsbar), keep from suffering (bodily) ` 
discomfort = то èpè ру Митє» pdvov йркобу Вдоктиа. Compare 
verse 854: ой £05 какёѕ uér, 018, dwapxotvros $ éuoi—an idea 
necessarily resumed in verse 3€3 to bring out the contrast be- 
tween Electra’s spare diet an- the superabundance of her sister, 
just as бфбаАдо< in Medea 219 repeats the idea expressed in 
óupárov ато (216). Во cà dap’ èp’ ols viv xASGs (859) reappears. 
in ris oñs tās (864). 

The infinitive ш Avreiy is equivalent to ore ph Xvretv (cf. AT., 
Рах 333). But the pain is physical, as in Plato, Gorg. 496 D: 
Sujóvra. Avrotyerov, Comvare Eur., Tro. 639: ди Avrpós, Bacch. 
992: алтоѕ Bros, Ar., Eq. 1263: Avmév ékoócg корш... det 
теу, Lys. 892: кёнё т дубєсЁш. ovis | айту тє Миті. There is, 
of course, the concomitant meatal, or moral, distress of the 
commentators in the utteranez; but it is implicit, not expressed. 
The reason wky Electra prefers simple fare to Sepameias veo- 
пАофтоу Kai трофӯѕ drepoxddov kai Siairns ёр jBovais (Plut., Dion. 
IV, 3) is that it would pain her soul to live with Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra.* In the New 'Leszament we read 4 түшө ócav тіктр 
Хіти ëxe (which is certainly somatic), and this is followed by 
оўкёт pynpovee THs ӨАареоѕ (ohn 16, 21). вХіциє occurs once 
in Homer, but never in tragecy. Of. Dion. Hal, Antig. 8, 98: 
Bios тєӨлициёроѕ, scaniy subsistence, Ar., Ran. 5: ws @Мбоши, 
Рат 1989: ӨМВе тӧу дороу (certainly corporeal), Lys. 814: 
ту pdyuy, Ran. 20: тр улоу. | 

If the objection be raised that the infinitive Ату is without 
regimen, my reply is that Sophocles has constructions (and 
especially a case register) of his own. But the infinitive is 
merely a dative. We say ‘focd for thought. Electra is saying 
‘food for not causing myself pain. The verse is brachyological 
for ёрої yàp бота Вбактра Tócov дсоу póvov pů Xvretv èpavrýv. ОЁ. 


For the expressions сі. Eur., Hel. 295: mpòs пАсусіа» | трётеќар 
tYove’, Suppl. 861: d Blos uip T» moÀós, 864: фефушу тратёолѕ sores 
ёЕоүкоїт’ йүар | тёркойут' érlfev > об yàp ёр үастрӧѕ Bopg | тд xpueróv 
elvai, wérpia © Єфаркеїр ёфт, 873: тб Віш uiv ёрбеўѕ, Hipp. 109: pámeja 
TAPIS- р 
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Ат. Vesp. 1288: боор póvov «уш. The construction, as well 
as the thought, is the same as in Plutarch, Timoleon XI, 3: 
трофӯў roórcus фусукаіає wAdov одббу, sustenance barely sufficient 
for them and nothing more. Sophocles never wastes a word. 
Greek can form compounds as easily as German, and much more 
gracefully; and it can also enclose between the article and noun 
extended modifying phrases much less clumsily than German 
can. The difficulty in the verses I am discussing seems to be 
due to the failure of scholars to recognize the fact that the whole 
phrase тд ... Вдоктра is uttered in one breath, that from the 
time тб is pronounced everything is held in suspense by the mind 
until it reaches Béoxnpa, when it suddenly closes with a snap, 
like a Gladstone bag, enclasping the whole as a unit of thought. 
Compare that much debated verse rdg! ds dy dro ph тё о? exdijvo 
как& (О.Т. 329) and see my note on verses 198 ?, of the same 
play.* 

Jebb translates the sentence as follows: “be it food enough 
that I do not wound my own conscience”; Masqueray: “ qu'il 
me suffise à moi pour vivre de ne pas faire violence à mon cœur.” 
Others either echo these renderings or evade the difficulties by 
translating too ireely: * Епосећ for me spare diet and a soul 
void of offence” (Storr)*; ^ My only food be this, to spare 
myself what most would pain” (Plumptre); “Be it my only 
sustenance not to offend against my conscience” (Young); 
* For me—to outrage not mine own heart be my meat” (Way).* 
I can understard the figurative language of the Biblical * My 
tears have been my meat day and night? (Psalm 42, 3), but 
I am unakle to conceive how “to outrage not” can be Вбоктиа 
of any kind for anything. Jesus соцій say épóv Bpdpd éortw tva 
тосоо rÒ Béànpa тої réuyavrós pe (John 4, 84), Electra could 
not—or anything of this type. Campbell’s rendering I shall 
take up later. 

It may be, however, that Sophocles did not write Avreiv. In 
my already published ccmment on the passage I endeavored to 
interpret the text as it stands. Certainly we should not resort 
to emendation until we have exhausted interpretation. But 


4 Greek Tragedy, Vol. I, pp. 150-153. к 

5 А conteminatio (mind and body). But where does the translator 
get “spare”? There is nothing “spare” about Electra's soul-diet. 

* Rather unsatisfactory alimentation! 
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I had already reached the conclusion that Avmeiy might be a 
corruption of Хогогу. Later I discovered that Erfurdt aad sug- 
gested the same correction. Finally, however, I decided to 
discard the conjecture altogether. Perhaps it deserves more 
consideration than it has received. It was adopted by Campbell, 
who translates the sertenes thus: “I would have such main- 
tenance alone as vill not cause me pain.”  Erfurdt extracted 
from the words a different sense: “satis habebo non exagitari 
adulterorum inhumanitate.” 7 

Tf an original Avoir was misread Алегу, the error must have 
been made by the scribe's taking o for є and v for v—not ап 
unusual mistake in our manuscripts, as I have shown by abun- 
dant examples in Aeschylus and Sophocles, and by many more 
in Euripides. Here such an error would be particularly easy, 
since the participle is preceded by rò ш}, which was naturally 
joined to Avreév to make en articular infinitive, and was not 
carried on to the more distant substantive Béoxnus. First come, 
first served. If Sophocles really wrote Атобу, the sense is clear, 
for тд ёи$ Митайу falls in naturally after ёдої yap éorw as predicate, 
Bécxnpa being the s1bject of the sentence; and this noun retains 
its material meaning of nourishment (for the body), while 
Avrody is used in the figurative sense, expressing, as it does, the 
mental, or moral, ecndition of the afflicted maiden who would be 
obliged to partake of fare provided by her father's murderers 
and to sit at table with the adulterers, if she adopted the way 
of life her sister has chosen—favévra патёра kal díAovs тпродобса 
(368). 

But I am inclined to think that the reading of the manu- 
scripts is correct and that we may say: “nulla opus est muta- 
lione." Others may think ctherwise. moots modà бокеї. 


J. E. Harry. 


Bann COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


TWO LATIN ABECEDARIA FROM EGYPT. 


In his recently published book? Milne includes two Latin 
alphabets found in a papyrus of the fourth or fifth century. The 
second is in rustic capitals. Following the regular alphabet 
from A to Z there is an added line which Milne reads TH CH 
CH IS AE °Е. He observes that “ the intention cf the last line is 
obscure.” A solution of part of the puzzle immediately occurred 
to me and was confirmed by a glance at Milne’s plate. The first 
pair of letters is TH, as Milne has it, and is the Latin equi- 
valent of Greek theta. The second pair, however, is not CH but 
PH, the Greek phi. The P, as in the regular alphabet preceding 
this line, has & very small loop, and this is partially destroyed. 
Besides it is clear from the regular alphabet that precedes that 
the bottom finial of the P is different from the bottom stroke of 
C—and in the letter under discussion the bottom stroke is that 
of P. 

The third pair is correctly given by Milne as CH, and stands 
for the Greek chi. The C is clearly like the C of the preceding 
alphabet and unlike the P of PH. ; 

The fourth pair is PS, not IS, and of course represents the 
Greek psi. The loop of the P is small, as before, and partly 
faded. Thus the four pairs give the Latin equivalents of the 
four Greek consonants not represented in the Latin alphabet. 
The order is that of the Greek alphabet: theta, phi, chi, psi. 

The other letters are not so certain. Logically they should 
represent the Latin equivalents of the Greek vowels not found 
in the Latin elphabet. Tha; would mean eta and omega. Can 
AE represent eta? And what of the next letter or pair of 
letters? It seems more likely that we have here the diphthongs 
AE and OE, with the О in the latter represented by a tiny circle. 
Following these there may have been another pair in the same 
line, for the right part of the page is damaged, as shown by the 
absence of M in the regular alphabet. It is possible too that 
there was ancther pair in the mutilated beginning of the next 
line. But no more than these two pairs could have been in- 
cluded and tkese two, added to the two still visible, would not 
have exhausted the Greek diphthongs. It is probable therefore, 
that only AE and OE were included, as being the only Latin 
diphthongs which differed in spelling from the Greek, They 


1H, J. M. Milne, Greek Shorthand Manuals, 1934, p. 70. 
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represent Greek a: and о, whereas such Latin dipathongs as ei 
and au, being written in the same way in Greek, did noi need 
to be included in the list. 

The other abecedarium aiso deserves attention. Above each 
letter the Latin name is spelled out in Greek letters: а, 8y, кт, 
etc. Of particular interest are the names idge, (Ле, ipe, wve, 
ippe, toce. These at once тесе] the Italian effe, elle, етте, enne, 
erre, esse, and the similar Spanish forms (efe, eie, etc.). It has 
usually been assumed itat these forms do not go back to an- 
tiquity. So Schulze calls their final vowels “ unurgpriinglich.” ? 
Unless we are to assume independent development in Egypt, 
Italy, and Spain, which is qvite unlikely, we must conclude that 
the dissyllabic names originated in antiquity." 

The name for h in our papyrus is баса. The reason for the 
use of the Greek name seems to be that the Latin паше was 
still ha, and this sounded to» much like a. 

The letters т, y. z, ате unfortunately missing in this alphabet. 

The two alphabets are also of great interest for the develop- 
ment of Roman script. The first is in so-called “ mixed ” uncials. 
It is really a semi-formalized cursive, almost a hal--uncial. In 
letter forms it is more or less like half-uncial in every letter 
except а, which hes the uncial form.* 

The other alphabet, found on the same page, is in rustic 
capitals. It is highly significant that the two alpaabets occur 
together. They show that formalized cursive minuscule and 
rustic majuscule were used side by side and that our distinction 
between capital and вша-1 letter alphabets had to some extent 
already been made. They confirm the view that uncial is a 
descendant of majuscule under cursive influence, thai half-uncial 
is a formalized cursive under uncial influence, and that these 
scripts are only two of many mixtures of cursive and capital, 


. б 
informal and formal. В. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. 


2? W. Schulze, "Die lateinischen Buchstabennamen,” in Sitzungsber. 
d. kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1904. p. 785. 

з Тһе forms beginning with « instead of e are due to Egyptian influ- 
ence (A. Н. Salonius, “Zur Sprache d. griech. Papyrusbriefe” in 
Босієїав Soient, Fennica, Comm. Нит. Litt. 11.3, 1927, р. 34). 

t Even some genuine half-unciels have the uncial a, e. g. Ambros. C. 
105 inf. (E. Chatelain, Unctalis Scriptura, 1901, Pl. LXXIII), Autun 
24 (ibid., Pl. LXXIV), Cambrai 470 (ibid., Pl. XCIII). 

5 See my Ancient Writing, 1932, Chapter VII. 


A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE ATHENIAN ОЕОВЕЕ. 
ON COINAGE. (Plate I). 


In April of 1928, shortly before my visit to Athyto (the 
ancient Aphytis) on the eastern side of the peninsula of Pallene 
in Chalcidice, a fragmert of the decree here published was found 
by one of the local inhabitants in a field about a kilometer west 
of the center of the town. I took a photograph and squeeze as 
best I could at the time, and after the document was identified, 
endeavored during a subsequent visit to Olynthus in 1934 to find 
further fragments of the same stone. The ephor of Macedonia, 
N. Kotzias, assisted in the search, but no other fragments were 
discovered. I was able, however, to verify doubtful readings and 
to secure a more reliable photograph, which is reproduced here 
in Plate Т. The new fragment is now in the Archaeological 
Museum in Salonica. 

The inscription was cut on native limestone, which is now 
badly weathered and broken away except at the right. The stone 
measures approximately 0.50 m. in height, 0.33 m. in greatest 
breadth, and 0.12 m. ir thickness. The inscription is written 
Stoichedon, and the original length of line can be determined 
with fair certainty as 42 letters by comparison with the frag- 
ment ої the same decree found on Syme (see below). The longer 
strokes are cut with a chisel approximately 0.012 m. in breadth, 
and the shorter strokes with a chisel about 0.007 m. in breadth. 
Ten letters occupy, horizontally, about 0.16 m., and ten lines 
occupy, vertically, from 0.18 m. to 0.19 m. i 

Fragments of three other copies ої this decree are already 
known, but they represent part of the text later in the document 
than that given in the fragment from Aphytis. These other 
fragments are not inscri»ed stoichedon. The first was copied by 
Baumeister at Smyrna and published in 1855; the lettering is 
well cut and the number of letters in a line is approximately 
fifty. The second was found on Siphnos; it is carelessly in- 
scribed and contains sowe thirty to thirty-four letters in a line.? 
The third was found at Syme and has some sixty letters in a 
line. Of these three fragments only that from Syme overlaps 

*Monatsbericht der k. pr. Akad. der Wiss. ги Berlin, 1855, р. 197. 


37. G., ХІІ, 5, 480; I. Œ., 12, p. 295; Ditt., 801.2, 87. 
з Chaviaras, "Арх. "Еф., 1922, pp. 39 ff.; Wilhelm, Ane. der ph.-hist. 
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the one found at Aphytis. The first letters visible on the Syme 
fragment (XEI[') belong in line 18 of the Aphytis piece, and 
small portions of the six suzceeding lines of the Apaytis stone 
are to be found in the inseriotion from Syme. As will be shown 
in the commentary on these lines, it is clear that a few letters 
have been dropped out cf tke Aphytis text in line 23. Similar 
slight and unessential modifications of the text may Бе traced 
by a comparison of the wording in the other copies, but the 
unmistakable conclusion to ke drawn is that all the copies repro- 
duce virtually a single criginal couched in general terms and 
not applying to any specific locality. Tod has published recently 
a combined text of the three already known fragments, with а. 
brief résumé of their ecntent and a bibliography.* The docu- 
ment as а whole is one of capital importance for the Greek 
historian and numismatst.* 

The text, as given by Tod, provides for the distribution and 
publication of the decree in the cities of the four districts : ° the 
Island (represented by the fragment from Siphnos), the Ionian 
(represented by the fragments trom Smyrna and Syme), the 
Hellespontine, and the Thracian (now represented by the frag- 


КІ. der Akad. in Wien, XXIV-XXVII, 1924, pp. 167 ff.; Hiller von 
Gaertringen, "Ару. ’E¢., 1923, pp. 116 ff.; Hiller von Gaertringen and 
Klaffenbach, Zeit. für Num., XXXV, 1925, pp. 217-221. A smaller 
fragment with only eleven letters preserved was also found at Syme, 
but it does not fit into any of the text as so far read and restored. 

* Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), no. 67. 

5 For similar documents enfcrcing uniformity of coinage ci. Fouilles 
de Delphes, III (2), р. 170, no. 139; О.@.1., 229, П. 55%. In general 
ci. Wilamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 30, Reden und Vortrüge*, p. 52; 
Viedebantt, Hermes, LI, 1916, pp. 120-144; Reinach, Mem. Acad. Ins. 
et Belles Lettres, XXXVIII, 1911 (2), pp. 357 ff.; Keil, Zeit. für Num., 
XXXII, 1920, рр. 47ff.; Hasebroek, Trade and Politics in Ancient 
Greece (1933), pp. 156-158 (“the earliest State monopoly of foreign 
exchange”). For the value cf the document to the numismatist cf. 
Gardner, History of Ancient Ccinage, pp. 222 Ж.; Seltman, Greek Ooins, ` 
pp. 111-112. Ci. also Plato, Laws, 742 A-B and Aristophanes, Birds, 
1040 ff. 

° The fact that such scanty remains of an inscription, of which so 
many copies must originally have existed, have been found is probably 
due to its thorough destruction in most cities as soon as the dictatorial 
power of Athens waned. 
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ment from Aphytis). lt next imposes a penalty on anyone 
coining silver in the cities of the empire or using non-Attic 
coins, weights, and measures; and, finally, it “deals with the 
methods by which foreign coins in the possession of private per- 
sons are to be equitably recompensed.” 

Because of the fact that at most fifteen letters are preserved 
from a line of forty-two letters in the new fragment, and be- 
cause of the lack of exact comparative material, restoration is 
extremely difficult, and in the first fifteen lines here given no 
certainty can be claimed for the restorations offered. Many others 
have been attempted but found unsatisfactory and discarded. 
Nor is it possible to determine how much of the beginning of 
the inscription is still missing. Where the text commenced, 
lines 2-7 provide certain penalties for officials or non-officials who 
obstruct or fail to carry cut the provisions of the decree; lines 
7-11 seem to give instructions as to how the transfer of silver 
to Athens for minting is to be effected if the cities prove unwill- 
ing to abide by the decree of their own accord, and to provide 
penalties; lines 16-18 authorize that a quota of the newly minted 
money shall be given to Athena and Hephaestus when the repay- 
ment in new funds is consummated; and lines 18-22 provide the 
death penalty for anyone who introduces or puts to a vote a 
motion to permit the use or loan of foreign coinage. Finally, 
the new text provides for the selection of heralds and their 
dispatch to the various districts of the empire. This provision, 
as we have already seen, is partially preserved at the beginning 
of the fragment from Syme. 

A date for the document about 423 В. С. has been most favored 
by commentators cn the other fragments? The new: piece con- 
tributes no further evidence. Many Chalcidic cities seceded from 
Athens under the leadership of Olynthus at the time of the 


"It may be worth noting that the order of districts now proved for 
this decree by the new fragment was also followed in the list of 
tributary cities of the Athenian Empire as given by Meritt and West, 
The Athenian Assessment cf 425 В. О., pp. 38-40 and 64-69. 

$ See Tod, loc. oit. In 422 B. C. Cleon made a campaign Thraceward 
and imposed Athenian autocracy on those regions. After the capture of 
Terone he enslaved the women and children and deported 700 men to 
Athens (Thuc. V, 3,4). For the increase in assessment, generally asso- 
ciated with Cleon, cf. the references cited by Tod, op. cit., p. 162. 
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revolt of Potidaea in 432 B. C., but Aphytis, urable to protect 

itself from the Athenizn fleet, жые "e and continued to 

рау its tribute to Athens.? 

| The text of the new fragment from Aphytis is given heze: 
[киран иа АТОМ s cresce] 
Laud ees йду 8ё тє т|бу йрубиу|тоу й rv émwrr] 
Гатфу ph тоўст: ката. à ё{луфит ]uéva й тбу [dAXov ти da] 
[kodAdnt, тое ёсто koi rà xpi] para. ибо: [а ёсто kal] 

5 [ras беоб тб &nBéxarov: kai єї ш] єси dpxay res, й £e] 


[ta сто кавітер бірптел & tõ] фуфісрато $ Ф[.. 2 | 
[——— ёте ————————-—————-— JH тобо. xor. zx 
ЭКЕ на ётд тёр тбЛєшу | тойо тєрї as [.... ] 
[езеш rb eee éy тбі dpyvpolxorion то ёрүб[ ро] 
10. [meas Р ph ѓЛат]тоу й Ўршсъ кад А[..] 
Газа Г dcc адта |) ai wédas трітт[о] 
[оса ааа РОГ ] 9paxuàs and THs uv 
[D RP T kar |айлйгте ў бохо 
[s ёото тії e буз” бтоу бе ду ylémpre: йрудріа 
15- [»....... We S RIEN ас ае бтой80 | оба» ў rois страт 
[туо À vois ......- ire were Say дё ámo8085. 


[тд dpybprov 886700 каї rj." AOnvat | аг kal теь "Hato 
[то тд бтідбкатау" Єйу Bé ris car | exupydiont тєр 
"Гі тобтеу бте ёсть Seve voplopalre xpz602« ў Save 





20 [е дтоурарќсёш аётіка uáAa pds] rots бубека" сі б 
[è Єкбєка Oavarar Cup:onávrov* dày] 8 арфа Bari, ёо 
К Ё Por ` \ 4 ^ Ney А ^ 
[ayayóvrav és тё бкаттроу* кірок|ає 9€ оба тд 
[v бром kai пбрфа xarà rà ёруфіср | ёра eva pev eri Ny 
D у 2 ГА 7 M 345 € , duas. Sf * 2 
[ соу, éva 8 èri "Lovíav, éva бё ёф ЕААото | утоу, [а] be. e 
25 [m rà ёл} бракує ———————— KTÀ —-—————— ]. 


CoMMENTARY ON THE TEXT. 


Lines 4-5: CZ. tne wording in the assessment decree of 425, 
Meritt anc West, ор. cit., p. 45, lines-32-33: ат[4]до<$ а то kat] 
тё XP ойто 8[euóot]a &c[]o каї rës бєб [rò ёт!8ёкат |оу. СЇ. 
also Г. G., 12, 39, line 88; 45, line 24; 63, line 38. 


? The following are the significant occurrences of .Apaytis in the 
tribute lists: “Aduraia, S. E. G., V, 28 (І. G., 1°, 218), to be dated ‘in 
430-29 (Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., p. 20); [Ag]urcifo], S. E. G., У, 25, to 
be dated in 429-8 B. C. (Meritt, Ath. Fin. Dec., p. 84); ГАфіитаїо, 
8. Е. G., У, 35, tc be ‘dated in. 420-17. On Aphytis cf. Wilhelm, Anz. A 
phil. -hist. Klasse d. Akad. in Wien, 1909, p. 58; Aristotle, Pol., VI, 2, 6. 





Part Of An Athenian Deeree Enforcing Uniform 
Found At Aphytis 





And Now In Salonica, o- 
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Y Ee 6: The first letter of the orator’s name seems to be Ф, 
although I is possible. The vertical stroke is. clear and is 

céntered in the letter space, so that it cannot be the first letter 

- of,’ KAgapxos mentioned ‘as. the orator in A later рш of this. 
inscription. 

Line 9: For the rare кеа ёрүзрокбтиоу (not ápyvpokometov as 
in Pollux, Onomasticon, VII, 103) cf. I. G., ТТ, 476, line 80 
(12, 1018, line 80); Athenaeus, 193 D; ; Polybius, XXV 1.1. 

Lines 17-18: The “tithe given to Athena and Hephaestus must 
refer to their joint worship as established, in the Hephaesteum 
(the so-called “Theseum”) on the Cólonus Agoraeus. This 
temple was apparently finished before 421 B. C. when the cult 
statues of the god and goddess by Alcamenes were erected in it,'? 
but it may have been begun many years before. There is no 
" other évidence to connect Athena and Hephaestus with the coin- 
age of money, but the character of Hephaestus as patron of all 
metal-works offers an easy explanation. Although we know 
nothing of the situation of the mint, it is also reasonable to. 
suppose that it was located in the region of the metal-workers 
who, we know from Andocides (I, 40), had their shops near: 
the Hephaesteum, no doubt on the lower. slopes of the hill. 

Lines 18-25: In these lines the Aphytis and Syme inscriptions 
supplement each other and make possible a complete and reason- 
ably reliable restoration. The portions préserved.in the Syme 
text are underlined in our publication of the Aphytis fragment 
and vice versa. "The restoration is somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the lines do not’ coincide, those in the stone from 
Aphytis being stoichedon 42, and those on the fragment from 
Syme being non-stoichedon,. ‘with lines varying. from about 58 
to 62 letters. 

The following is a restoration of the opening lines of the 
- Syme text as suggested by the readings of the new stone. The. 
number of letters at the beginning of ‘the lines is approximately 
determinable from the indistinct as of the Stone in the 
"Арх. *E¢., 1922, p. 89.12 


[ау 8 "is ariy À EENEN тєрї. тойтоу бт gore белкбі ' 
vopioparı x] і 


710 у. G., 12, 370-1; Judeich, Topographie von Athen?, pp. 365-8; Robert- 
son, Handbook of Greek and Roman Architecture, pp. 115, 118, 328. For 
the statues ef. Paus., I, 14, 6; Plato, Oritias, 109 C, 112 B; Cic, De 
Nat. Deor., I, 83; Val. Max., VIII, 11 ext. 3; St. "Augustin, De Civ. Dei, 
XVIII, 12. 

3: Cf, Judeich, op. cit. ‚р. 66. For the festival of the XaAxeía at the 
Hephaesteum cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 35-36. 

їз In lines i and 2 it is possible to see on the photograph traces of 
several letters not previously recorded. 
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[pho] ў Sav[eifev, фтоурафбсбо abríka páXa трӧѕ ròs бубекаг 
ої б? ёубек | 
[а Oavldron £[mmmoávrav: day 88 дрфо Вт, écaymyóvrov és тд 


&каеттр | 
toy" xypuxa[s дё éAéofa: tov бром kal rémpan (és tas тбАє<) ката, 


тё ёутфитр&уа] 

éva pip èm [ЇЧўто$, ёра 8 ті "lovíav, fva 88 éd) "EAMjamovrov, 
éva 82 пі тд, ёт] 

1 @pdixys* -——————— KTÀ—-————————----— 


The old restoration of ЄАдиєуоу in lines 8-4 is proved to be 
erroneous by the fact that оба is preserved in line 22 of the 
Aphytis text. A brief phrase, probably of no essential importance, 
has been Omitted from the Aphytis text, for when this text is 
interpolated into the inscription from Syme the line contains 
only approximately 52 letters. In line 5 the order of the dis- 
tricts given in the old publication must be altered as shown in 
the transcript here published. 

Line 20: The board of Eleven had power to pronounce sen; 
tence of death upon and tc execute certain classes of thieves and 
kaxovpyo. who had been caught in the act and brought up by 
their accusers directly before them (déraywy7), provided that the 
accused admitted their guilt. Ii they denied it, they had to be 
brought to trial!^ In the present instance anyone who pro- 
posed in council or assembly to use foreign coinage would of 
course be caught in flagranti delicto and so brought to summary 
trial by classing him as а кокоёруоѕ and bringing him before the 
Eleven. The phraseology in the passage in Aristotle mentioned 
above is in remarkable agreement with the restoration here 
proposed: кавістас: 88 kat rods vdexa xAypwtods, ётїрєАХлүтодёуоу$ 
тбу Фу тё Seopwrnpiv, kal тбіє dwayopévous кАёттаз xal robs àv- 
братобістдя Kal rods Awradvras, ду иу | броЛоуб | от, Pavary бприфаоу- 
tas, àv 8' дифісівутбсту, єісабоутає eis тд бкасттроу kA. 

Lines 22-5: Cf. Meritt and West, op. cit., lines 4-6. 

Lines 26 f£.: These would be the same as in Tod’s text except 
that I should prezer ‘to restore in the last line | Фтіхфріо |у 
épyóp[ov] (cf. Plato, Laws, 742 B) instead of [редат |у 
друйрі| ov]. 

Davi» M. ROBINSON. 

Tur Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


13 Lipsius, Das attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren, р. 22. Cf. Aris- 
totle, Ath. Pol. 52; Etym. Magn., 338, 31; Pollux, VIII, 102; Bekker, 
Anec., 250, 4; Schol Аг1з%.‚ Wasps, 1108; [Dem.] XXXV, 47. On the 
death penalty cf. I. 6., 112, 43, line 59; I.G., XII, 2, 1; Aeschines, 
Against Timarchus, 118; Demosthenes, XXIV, 212; Hasebroek, Trade 
and Politios in Ancient Greece (1933), p. 175. : 


A STRAY PASSAGE IN STRABO V 1, 11. 


Strabo, in V 1, 1-11, describes conditions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
ending his account with a few statements about the western 
(Ligurian) part. Then he sums up, in V 1, 12, the whole 
account with a general résumé regarding the prosperity of the 
Cisalpine region. In our text there is a strange statement about 
the Ligurian region abcve Luna and Luca (V 1, 11): 


Прдѕ 8 rois дрес: rois фптеркєцібмоїя ris Aovyys ёсті mós Добка ~ 
LÀ Y M > - ЕД = g x + у * * 
čvor 8t корлдбу oixovow, єбаудрєї 8 Ojos ў XÓpa, Kal TÒ OTPATWTIKÒV 
éyrevÜcy тд тАёор боті kal то тбу йттїкбу пАбоѕ, e Фу Kal ў ad ykXgros. 
AapBdve rv. сбутабіу. 


"These assertions that (in the Augustan period) Rome drew the 
greater part of her recruits from this region, and that the 
majority of the knights came from there are very surprising, 
and Meineke rightly suspected the passage. Nevertheless it is 
now the custom to accept them as they stand, as does Honig- ` 
mann in his article on Luca in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopadie. 

The objections to them are numerous. Strabo himself (V 2, 
1) says that Liguria between the Po Valley and Etruria con- 
tained nothing noteworthy, that the people lived only in villages, 
plowing and digging reugh land. Furthermore, the remains of 
the town of Luca that date from the Augustan period are of little 
importanee. Again, the soldiers of the early Empire that give 
their provenance from Liguria or Luca (see the lists in Ritter- 
ling’s excellent article on Legio in Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit.) are 
relatively few,* in fact not one tenth as numerous as those of 
Cisalpine Gaul. Finally, as for knights, Padua alone (in the 
Po region) had some 500 equites according to Strabo (V 1, 7), 
the largest number of any Italian city outside of Rome (Strabo 
III 5, 3), and Padua was then one of a dozen prosperous Cis- 
alpine cities. It would seem then that the passage in Strabo, or 
a part of it, has somehow strayed? out of the description of 
Cisalpine Gaul into the discussion of Liguria. 


+See also Mommsen’s well-known study in Eph. Epig., V, 159 ff. and 
Bohn’s list of praetorians in the same volume, pp. 250ff. For com- 
parison one should note that in Bohn’s list Liguria provided 28 prae- 
torians while Cisalpine Gaul furnished 276. 

?Leaf (Jour. Rom. Kt., 1917, 19ff.) and Van Buren (Ann. British 
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Just whers we should put the passage we can, I think, sur- 
mise if we notice that Strabo has here some reminiscences of 
Polybius! curious facts about Cisalpine Gaul (П 15),* where 
he says that Cisalpine Gaul has such an abundance of acorns 
that it supplied most of the swine for Rome and Rome’s army. 
When Strabo grows lyrical about the prosperity of Cisalpine 
Gaul in V 1, 12 (about thirty Teubner lines down), he has of 
course that passage of Polybius in mind in saying that the 
forests have acorns in such quantities that Rome is fed mainly 
on the herds of swine that come from there. Here, then, I 
should insert the clause about the population and wealth, and 
secure the same association between the army and its food as 
Polybius suggested, reading the first sentences ої Strabo V 1, 
12 as follows: 

Tis $' àpergs ray TÓwev тєкраїріоу ў T ємаубріа Kat rà peyeby тбу 
móAeoy Kal 6 тАобтоѕ, ols cügw trepBEBAqvrar ту АА "LraAMav 
ої табтр "Pepgaiow < каї тд orparwrikòy éyreUÜev тд тАёор боті Kal 
тё тфу їттїкбр тА0оѕ, Ф фу kal ў сбукАтоѕ AapBave THY asvra£w.» 
kal yàp ў yeupyovuéyg уй ттоАХоўс Kal паутоїоує Єкферєї картой<, Kal 
ai Öar rocaórqv exovor ВіЛамоу dar’ ёк röv ёртєбєу topopBiuy Å 
Фора тріфетсі тд «Aéov. 


І assume that Strabo’s mention of the troops that came from 
the Po Valley reminded him of the passage in Polybius (one of 
his favorite sources) in which the food of the army is spoken of. 
Hence the scmewhat loose logic of the passage. | 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE Јонмв HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Soh. Ath., XXII, 48 ff.) have pointed out several other stray passages 
in Strabo. 

?Polybius ТІ 15: тд & ray Baddvwy т\йбоз тб yivóperov ёк TOv ката 
бійсттиа ӧришбр Фу rots meðlor ёк тойтар бр ris uáNw ra текрӯраіто"` mela mur 
yap бікби lepelwy xowropéver ёр "Iradle біб Te ras els rods 1810иѕ Blovs ка} 
ras els тё стратбпеба тарабёте, тў» дЛостуєреттфтти хортуїа» ёк Tovrwr 
cvuBalve, тёр тедіоу abzois йтаруєм. 


REPORTS. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Troisième Série, VI (1932). 


Pp. 5-23. Jean Bayet, Le style indirect libre en latin (2° 
article). A second instalment of the brilliant contribution that 
was started in last year’s Revue (pp. 327-842). The author: 
adopts two principles: (a) The style indirect libre relegates 
every spoken sentence to the third person; this is, to use “ап 
ugly but convenient word," depersonifieation. (b) It usually 
refers this spoken sentence tc the time of the recital. Further, 
the mood in French is in general that of the pure indirect, but 
not soin Latin. The comparison of the narrative imperfect and 
the imperfect of the style indirect libre is instructive, and if it 
is easy to confuse them, this is due to their common lack of 
precision. The possible influence of certain ritualistic and legal 
formulae on the style indirect libre is noteworthy. This style 
is born of the desire to secure a conscious clearness by avoiding 
the too great vivacity of the direct and the stilted weight of the 
indirect discourse, and there is nothing artificial about it. 


Pp. 24-36. J.-R. Vieillefond, Adaptations et paraphrases du 
Commentaire d'Énée le Tacticien. In this interesting paper 
the author shows that while the texts of antiquity which were 
deemed works of art have been protected by a sort of religious 
veneration and handed down almost intact, texts of a scientific 
nature, unimportant in point of form but valuable for their 
information, were subject to continual changes, which kept pace 
with the progress of the respective sciences, and that-when the 
latter texts were handled by professional compilers and. editors 
of “elegant extracts” (morceauz choisis), they sometimes 
vanished altogether. To illustrate his point, the author com- 
pares parallel passages from two Collections (made in the 
eleventh century but preserved in MSS of the fourteenth) with 
related passages from Aeneas Tacticus and intermediary trea- 
lises. He adds that a study of these and similar redactions 
would also yield results of value in the field of morphology, 
Syntax, and semantics. 


Pp. 37-55. Chanoine L. Bayard, La clausule cicéronienne. 
A study of the metrical prose of Cicero in three sections: I. La 
théorie cicéronienne de la clausule. A discussion, interpreta- 
tion, and justification of the text of Orator 217 and of Quin- 
tilian IX, 4, 101-102. II. La clausule cicéronienne et P’ accent 
tonique. A study of both the theory and practice of Cicero, 
showing that the accent did play, if not an essential, yet a real 
part in many passages. Moreover, in prose, according to Cicero 
(Orator 198) and Quintilian (IX, 4, 119), the ear is charmed 
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by a certain alternation of accented and unaccented groups, and 
it dislikes too close proximizy of too many accents. III. This 
section treats of “La clauszle cicéronienne et le cursus ryth- 
mique.” It traces their historical evolution through the third 
century, at the end of which the grammarian Sacerdos recom- 
mends clausulae whose rhythm is determined no longer by the 
quantity of the syllables but oy the accent, till the sixth in which 
the cursus is purely rhythmical. 


Pp. 55-66. Valentine Sapojnikoff, Quelques réflexions sur la 
structure de la Divine Comédie et de P Enéide. An investiga- 
tion as to what makes these two epics, the one inspired by the 
other, so different. The problem is restricted to the exterior 
form and the dynamic structure of the narration, or the 
Є probléme. du mouvement." The key to their difference lies in 
the artistic conception. The conception of the Aeneid is neither 
confined nor unlimited. Its limits are the vast Imperium 
Romanum; the real hero, the mighty Rome sung by the author. 
The conception of the Divina Commedia is both confined and 
unlimited. It is the personality, the self of the author, that is 
the protagonist in the journey beyond the grave, and it is the 
illimitable universe that passes before that personality, that self. 
Along these lines the analysis of structure, of “ шө? 
of dramatic dialogue, is conducted. 


Pp. 67-93. Bulletin biblicgraphique. 
Pp. 94-96. Derniers ouvrages reçus. 


Рр. 97-117. Раш Couissin, Tacite et Céser. An analysis of 
the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus in regard to the contra- 
dictions of Caesar's geographical and ethnographical observa- 
tions and an inquiry into the reasons that led Tacitus practically 
to ignore Caesar. Couissin rejects the theory of interpolations 
in Caesar subsequent to the time of Tacitus, and shows that the 
contradiction is constanti, systematic and intentional. Tacitus 
belittles the passage of the Rhine, satirizes the descriptions, and 
emphasizes the slightest error o? the “ summus auctorum." The 
reasons, beyond the attempt nt more exact historical method are 
the embittered character of Tacitus himself, his despair of the 
regeneration of Rome, his obsession of “ ‘Deum іта in rem 
Romanam," whick led the historian and many of the aristocrats 
to regard Caesar as the final catastrophe. Then, too, Caesar had 
been a friend to the Gauls, and it was Caesar that initiated the 
peaceful Gallic invasion (cum in urbem nostram est infusa 
peregrinitas, nunc vero etiam bracatis et transalpinis nationi- 
bus, ut nullum veteris leporis vestigium appareat, Cic. ad Fam. 
IX, 15, 2), an invasion humiliating to the old Roman aristoc- 
racy. Any report of this fine paper must he inadequate. It 
should be read in its entirety. It is sad to report that the 
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author died last March, and one can readily comprehend 
Ernout’s tribute: “C’est une lourde perte pour la science 
française.” 


Pp. 118-185. E. Benveniste, Le sens du mot KOAOZZOZ et 
les noms grecs de la statue. The author shows that the real 
meaning ої коХосооѓ is funeral statuettes, ritualistic substitutes, 
“ doubles,” which took the place of the departed and carried оп 
their earthly existence. By a fiction of wood or pottery the 
presence of those who had vanished was prolonged this side of 
the tomb. A sacred law of Cyrene, quoted in the text, sub- 
stantiates this. The word—pre-Hellenic іп origin—was pre- 
served by Dorians, and Aeschylus used it in Ag. 414-419 to give 
a Doric touch. Herodotus uses the word in this sense and adds 
some further specification to indicate great size., The subse- 
quent signification of the word is derived from the Colossos of 
Rhodes. The study of Greek names for statue illustrates a 
double process of assimilation and re-creation: assimilation of 
beliefs that found expression in images and of the primitive 
technique that produced these images; re-creation of names and 
processes which, stripped of religious symbolism, looked only to 
artistic reproduction. 


Pp. 136-137. E. Benveniste, Supinum. A consideration of 
how the neuter supinum came to be applied in grammatical 
terminology to the forms of the supine. Benveniste thinks it 
very risky to leave it to the imagination to rediscover a semantic 
evolution, which the Latin grammarians have described with 
exactness. Noting that “supinus” after Augustus came to 
mean a state of detachment and careless indifference, he cites 
Diomedes: *. . . haec eadem sunt quae Probus supina ap- 
pellat merito, quoniam nec certum habent tempus, nec numerum, 
“mec personam, пес significatum." Апа he continues: “cette 
importante définition fait bien ressortir la continuité qui relie 
ce sens de ‘supinus’ à P usage illustré ci-dessus: c'est bien par 
son * indifférence' à l’ égard de la voix, du temps, du nombre, de 
la personne et du genre, que le supin se caractérise." 


Pp. 138-147. K. van der Heyde, Poteram, debebam, aequius 
erat, ete. en latin ancien. The author notes that in classic 
Latin, the imperfect of verbs expressing possibility or obligation 
is used where logically a present would seem fitter (Cic. ad Att. 
XIII, 26, 2: etsi poteram remanere, tamen proficiscar). He 
bases his study on the original value of the imperfect and the . 
special character of the verbs involved. "The spoken language 
announces а fact in two ways, directly by the present and the 
perfect; indirectly by an appeal to the memory, where we find 
the imperfect and the pluperfect. In effect, since every judg- 
ment of possibility or of obligation may contain a subjective ele- 
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ment, it may resalt that the personal judgment is not A E 
by the state of things of which it is the witness. Hence it does 
not employ the present, which appertains to reality, but the 
imperfect, since .t announces a judgment based on memory. So 
the imperfect expresses a comparison not between two actual 
successive states, but of the subjective judgment of the speaker 
with the reality Ззеїоге his eyes. Hence comes for verbs expres- 
sing possibility fhe idea of regret; for verbs expressing obliga- 
tion, the feeling of reproach. 


Pp. 148-157. Marcel de Corte, Notes critiques sur le “ Traité 
del Ame.” The thesis of this paper is that of the two groups of 
MSS on which tie text of the De Anima rests, E, L (the latter 
only for the third book), and О, S, T, U, У, W, X, Y, the first 
group, or in short E of the tenth century, is of outstanding 
. superiority, but fhat. it hes been the object of a * véritable idola- 

trie,” which has caused the neglect of interesting variants in . 
the other MSS. Any new edition of the De Anima should con- 
sider attentively what MSS of this second group, especially С 
of the eleventh céntury, have to сег. These MSS, though too 
little in agreement, have in their entirety a definite value. This 
thesis is ably supported by the selection and discussion of various 
passages from th» De Amma. 


Pp. 158-213. Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 215-216. Derniers ouvragés reçus. 


Insert betweem pp. 218 and 217 (pp. I-IV). Emile Chate-. 
lain, An obituary notice of Charles ЕЦ publisher of the 
Revue de Philolegie, who died on April 1, 1932. 


Pp. 217-290. Charles des Anges et Georges Seure, La 
Voliére de Varron. A remarkable contribution both in concep- 
tion and execut.on. The idea is the co-operation of the phi- 
lologist and the archaeologtst—in this case the architect—to re- 
store antiquity, not as one may imagine or wish it to be, but by 
an approximaticn as perfect as possible to the probable truth: 
Here wa have an architectural reconstruction of Varro’s bird- 
house based on Varro’s description (De re rustica III, 5, 9-17) — 
there are no traces left of the original structure—together with 
the Latin text, a translation in French, and an elaborate com- 
mentary. “There are ro illusions as to any surpassing architec- 
tural or aesthetic qualities. of the original, but the paper is pre- 
sented as an application of method and certainly realizes its `; 
object. There ere four plates, showing a plan, a longitudinal - 
section, a transverse section, and a view in perspective. These 
were exhibited in 1920 in the Salon des Artistes Francais and 
received honoratle mention. 
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Pp. 291-296. Р. Chantraine et A. Meillet, @EAINA et les 
dérivés grecs en —AINA. An interesting study of the develop- 
ment of the use of the suffix -awe. Leaving out of count im- 
portant suffixes like -ovs, -yés, -ра, -туѕ, there are small groups 
of terminations that are not indefinitely extensible. In his- 
torical Greek the suffix -awa has served to form names of ani- 
mals, names of diseases, and names of certain material objects. 
The divorce that took place between 6éawa and Фара shows the 
importance of the tone of the vocabulary, elevated, popular, or 
technical. On the other hand the occurrence of accidents in the 
history of vocabulary must be recognized. The existence of 
feminines like Adawa, 8pdéxava set awry the ancient system and 
turned it in a new direction. @éawa, thus isolated, fell into 
disuse. 


Pp. 297-314. A. Ernout, Domus, forés et leurs substituts. 
The object of this study is to examine by the aid of very simple 
examples, how certain transformations of vocabulary come about, 
by what toil and procedure changes and substitutions take place 
insensibly and; little by little, modify the appearance of words 
and render them unrecognizable. We have here a series of biog- 
raphies of words reaching from Indo-European times to our 
own day. The author discusses changes in the meaning of 
words, their shiftings from one layer of society to another, their 
survival or disappearance, and their substitutes. The article 
concludes with the reflection that vocabulary is a mirror of the 
social status of a people and of the conditions of its existence. 


Pp. 815-349. Раш Collart, Les papyrus de |’ Iliade (17 
article). This first article is most interesting. The first section 
is an historical résumé of the discovery and publication of papyri 
of the Iliad. A list of the papyri themselves is then given. 
Following this, under the caption “Destination premiére des 
fragments,” we have descriptions of school-texts, of the material 
written on, whether sherds, wood, or tHe reverse side of previously 
used papyrus. Then an account is given of the “textes mag- 
iques " and the manner of their use so far as known, and finally 
the “textes de bibliothéques” are discussed. The difficulty ої 
locating places where papyri were found is explained and the 
really important matter of the chronology of the papyri empha- 
sized, and chronologically arranged lists are furnished. Since 
the papyri prior to 150 B. C. have three particular characteris- 
tics, viz.: many additional verses, only a few verses omitted, and 
variations of text, there arises " La bataille de la vulgate," in 
which Collart takes а stand against Ludwich and offers proofs 
to show that the letter is wrong. 


Pp. 350-860. André Mirambel, La question de 1 aspect dans 
le verbe néo-grec; problémes et méthode. The author calls atten- 
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tion to the duality of verbal forms in аса Greek (е. g., the 
two futures: 44 уріфо and 64 урбфо) and points out that this | 
has nothing to do with duration, but is a matter of “P aspect,” 
“ e'est-à- dire du degré d achévement selon lequel Faction est 
congue.’ -The problems oroposed for solution are: (1) What ів 
the origin of "l'aspect verbal” in modern Greek? (2) What 
part does it play in the morphology of the modern Greek verb? 
(3) What is its semantic value? (4) What are the relations in 
modern Greek of “aspect” and time? The author shows that 
these problems are so closely related that their solutions are 
interdependent, and that *l'aspect verbal" in modern Greek is 
a heritage of ancient Greek, which proves the continuity of the 
language. i і 
Pp. 361-372. J.-E. Harry, Trois ou treize? Another of 
Professor Harry’s pleasing papers that have thrown so much 
light on obscure passages in Greek tragedy. I. In Agamemnon 
1605- 6, Professor Harry thinks that Aeschylus РРР wrote: 


трїтоу yàp бута p бі ба кдвХіа татрі 
ovreEehatver тутду бут Фу orapyåvois, 


construing éri adverbially or with очуєбеладує (tmesis). II. 
Oppdrav дйто» (£v Üvpoios (Eur. Med. 215-216). The true 
meaning of є» дора оѕ in this passage is ёёо тоб брйу. rår dupdrwy 
“are the things which спе sees," ráv Üvpaíows “those which one 
does not see."  L/époux acheté (Vers 240). Harry does not 
believe in changing бте to rws. The girl wishes to know what 
Sort of person her husband will prove to be. 


Pp. 373-874. René Waltz, Salluste, Jugurtha, LV, 4-1. By 
the transposition of the clauses “ exercitus . . . ducebat" and 
“sed igni . . . vastabantur," Waltz removes an anomaly and 
restores the sequence of ideas to this passage. He notes that the ' 
clauses are of about the same length; that the endings of the 
three clauses involved ate enough alike to lead a scribe to 
“jump” a line, and that the agreement of all MSS in the error 
is natural, as all come from the same archetype. 


Pp. 375-378. Fr. Bredat, Quelques remarques sur l'épitaphe 
provenant de Césarée en Cappadoce. This epitaph was copied 
by a young Turk for Professor Salač, who emended and pub- 
lished it. Later Professor Ryba emended it and in the Revue.. 
de Philologie for 1931, pp. 116-121, discussed the word truv 
therein occurring. Now Professor Bradat discusses the epitaph 
anew, removes the metrical blemish and replaces tm by єкт, 
which he thinks more appropriate in meaning, metre, and epi- 
graphical likelihood. 


Pp. 379-380. Chr. Gaia, Sur la date de deux manuscrits 
grecs. The first, le Parisinus Мо. 1242 du supplément gree de la 
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Bibliothèque: Nationale, is dated, on folio 25v, in the year 1627. 
The second, le Baroccianus No. 159 de la bibliothèque Bodléienne 
d'Oxford, is dated by a note of the scribe (on f. 218), who re- 
corded that when he had reached the place in question there wag 
a total eclipse of the moon, which, he added, occurred in the first 
hour of the night, on the 14th day of the moon, Aug. 25, 1504. 


Р. 881. Е. Benveniste. A propos de КОЛОХХОХ. The 
author cites a text from Cyrene and an inscription from Argos 
which confirm in ail respects his remarks (рр. 118-185 above) 
on the meaning of this word. 


Pp. 382-393. Notes et discussions. E. Benveniste (pp. 
382-390) discusses under the heading Écritures méditerrané- 
ennes, the following works: Fernand Chapouthier, “Mallia, Écri- 
tures minoennes”; Martin Sprengling, “ The Alphabet, its rise 
and development from the Sinai inscriptions ”; Ivar Lindquist, 
“A propos d'une inscription de la fin de la période mycénienne” ; 
F. G. Gordon, “ Through Basque to Minoan”; F. ‘Pathier:Bon-. 
nelle, “ Alphabets des écritures cunéiformes.” The conclusion 
anent the first discussion is that, wherever the “principe de 
l'alphabétisme ” was born, it is always in Egypt that, directly or 
mediately, the elements of the most ancient alphabet must be 
sought. In regard to the transcription and interpretation by 
Lindquist of the Peloponnesian inscription of 1200 B.C., the 
conclusion is that the sole word that merits trust is єблкє, but . 
that опе cannot expect much better from a succession of char- 
acters carelessly traced, lacking at beginning ‘and end, with no 
separation ої words. Pierre de Labriolle (pp. 390-393) dis- 
cusses “Der Montanismus und die phrygischen Kulte,” by 
Wilhelm Schepelern. De Labriolle maintains that the connec- 
tion which united Montanism with Phrygia, the land of its 
origin, is overexaggerated. 


Pp. 394-424, Bulletin bibliographique. 
Pp. 425-430. Derniers ouvrages regus. 
Pp. 431-435. Table des matiéres. 


. Cazot WIGHT. 
CHATHAM, MASSACHUSETTS, 


й 


REVIEWS. 


Lest WxassER,Jowzs. The script of Cologne from Hildebald 
to Hermann. (The Mediaeval Academy of America, Pub- . 
lication No. 10.) Cambridge (Mass.), 1982. Рр. xi + 98, 
with 100 plates. | | . 


Professor W. M. Lindsay has remarked that if palaeographers . 
were to get from some fairy а wishing-cap permitting only one 
wish they would ask for “a full account of each great writing- 
centre, its history, th» vicissitudes of its script, the abbreviation- 
symbols current there, the marks by which we may detect its 
products”. The last twenty years have witnessed notable strides 
toward the fulfillmenz of this wish. , In 1914 E. A. Lowe charted 
the future course of:all such studies in his Beneventan Script . 
(Oxford, 1914; follcwed by two volumes of plates, Scriptura 
Beneventana, Oxford, 1929), a work, however, which does not 
confine itself to a single writing-centre, but offers an account 
of one of the “national” hands. Among the works dealing 
with specific scriptoria may be mentioned the monograph of 
Lindsay on the early school of Lorsch (“ Тһе Early Lorsch 
Scriptorium ”, Palsecgraphia Latina ITI, St. Andrews University 
Publications XIX, 1£24), and that of K. Lóffler on the St. Gall 
school (“ Die Sankt Galler Sehreibschule in der 2. Hälfte des 
8. Jahrhunderts”, Pelazographia Latina VI, 1929). In a work 
of greater detail, and with a wealth of splendid fac-similes, the 
script of Tours has b22n treated by E. K. Rand in volume I of 
Studies in the Script of Tours (Mediaeval Academy of America, 


-Publication No. 3, 1929), while the second volume of this 


important work is promised for the near future. 

The latest step in the fulfillment of the wish expressed by 
Lindsay has been tazen by Dr. Leslie Webber Jones in The 
Script of Cologne from Hijdebald to Hermann, in which he has 
taken as a model the previously cited work of his former teacher, 
Professor Rand, to whom the book is dedicated. Dr. Jones . 
presents the results o? his studies in seventy-three pages of text. 
proper, followed by taree pages of abbreviation-symbols in line 
cuts, and by five Indices: of manuscripts (p. 79), of plates 
(81-84), of authors and works reproduced in the plates (85-86), 
of authors and works treated in the text (87-89), and a General 
Index (91-98). The greater bulk of the volume is occupied by 
one hundred plates containing fac-similes of manuscripts, repro- 
duced in their originzl dimensions. A ES 

Part A of the text (pp. 1-25) is entitled, " Оп the History 
of the Script of Cologne from Hildebald to Hermann”. Chap- , 
ter І (3-4) of this pact offers ^ A Brief Account of the Libraries 
at Cologne”. Althcugh the author cautiously qualifies this 
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account 48 “ brief ?, T cannot but feel that it is much too brief. 
It may well stimulate the reader’s interest, but will hardly sate 
his curiosity. In Chapter II Dr. Jones states the limits of his 
study, which confines itself to an investigation of twenty-eight 
manuscripts, which for valid reasons he believes to have been 
written in Cologne from the earliest times down to the year 923. 
He freely admits that future investigations may considerably 
increase the number of manuscripts which can with probability 
be ascribed to Cologne. Although the number of manuscripts 
treated is relatively small, the opportunities they offer for the 
: Study of the script are greater than might appear at first sight, 
since nearly all show the work of more than one scribe, while 
in one manuscript (no. 6) Dr. Jones detects as many as seven- 
teen hands. It may also be noted that the large number of hands 
involved has made the task of the author more laborious than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Chapter ITI (7-16) of Part A presents some interesting details 
in connection with the production of books at Cologne: leaves, 
dimensions, ruling, gatherings, signatures, abbreviations, and 
punctuation. In the matter of ruling Dr. Jones finds that the 
scribes of Cologne followed only the method designated by Rand 
as “Old Style”, 4. е., with the leaves so disposed within the 
gathering that the convex line or ridge made by the hard point 
faces the concave line or groove. In spite of other evidence 
pointing to the influence of Tours from Period II on, he finds 
no exaraple of the method of ruling called by Rand “New 
Style” (1. e., with ridge confronting ridge and groove confront- 
ing groove), which was in vogue among the scribes of Tours in 
the mid-ninth century. One noteworthy peculiarity of the scribes 
of Cologne was their fondness for ruling one leaf at a time, a 
practice said to have been rare in the ninth century. Another 
peculiarity is the frequency with which the leaves of a gathering 
were so arranged that hair-side confronts flesh-side and flesh-side 
confronts hair-side (though with thé hair-side always forming 
the outside of a gathering), contrary to the so-called rule of 
Gregory. An element of confusion is brought into the discussion 
of the ruling by the fact that the perspective of the diagram of 
a quaternion is faulty (p. 8, figure 1). It gives the reader the 
impression that he is looking at the outside of the quaternion, 
whereas the lettering indicates, and the author states, that he is 
supposed to be looking at the inside. The section on Abbrevia- 
tions shows that the copyists of Cologne had at their disposal a 
fairly wide range of abbreviations, but unfortunately there 
appears to be none that may be taken as their shibboleth. Dr. 
Jones has made the interesting discovery that the 2-sign for -ur 
appears to have been in use at Cologne earlier than the apos- 
trophe (p. 12), though in the history of Latin palaeography the 
latter is commonly believed to be the older symbol. 
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Chapter IV (17-25) of Part A offers “A Brief Account of the 
Development of the Script of Cologne”. Dr. Jones distinguishes 
seven periods — three under the regime of Archbishop Hildebald 
(785-819), the early, middle, and late Hildebaldian, and four 
more periods taking their names from succeeding Archbishops: 
Hadebald (819-941), Gunther (850-863), Willibert (870-889), 
and Hermann (890-923). In general he sees in the development 
of the script of Cologne a progress from a modified “ Меготіп- 
gian?, shorn of its wilder cursive elements (Period I), to a 
“ Caroline minuscule of excellent variety ", with letters ^ uni- 
formly clear, regular, and well formed” (Period V [». 271). 
Insular influenee in script, skbreviations, and illuminations is 
marked in the first two periods, end may still be detected in 
the third period, but it is said to have “but a passirg effect 
upon the general movements et Cologne” (p. 17). Dr. Jones 
detects the influence of Tours upon Cologne beginning with. 
Period II and finds it very merked in Periods V and VI. As for 
the sole manuscript surviving rom Period VII, he describes its 
writing as “a keautifully regular ‘ Martinian’”. The author's 
use of the term “ Merovingian” (p. 17) to designate the script 
of the earliest period seems to me hardly satisfactory — at least 
without further elucidation. This term is, I believe, commonly 
understood to cenote a variezy of minuscule hands originating 
in the western part of the Frankish empire. But to what par- 
ticular type of “Merovingian” are we to attach the earliest 
script of Cologne? ‘Certainly it is very different from the script 
of Luxeuil, or tae Laon az-, cr the Corbie ab-type. A brief dis- 
cussion of the relationship of the early Cologne script to the 
Є pre-Caroline ” minuscule of other German scriptoria would be 
apropos. To me the writing seems to bear a rather marked 
resemblance to the script designated by Loffler (op. cit.) as 
“ Raetian”. Can we be sure that the ancestry of these and 
other types of German “ pre-Ceroline ” minuscule is to b» sought 
in the western part of the Frankish empire rather than in 
northern Italy (cf. Löffler, og. cit., p. 51)? | 

Part В (28-73) of the text св occupied by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the twenty-eight mantscripts upon which the study is 
based, and of which specimen pages are reproduced in the 
splendid fac-similes. In the matter'of identifying the various 
texts representei in the fac-similes it is surprising to note сег-. 
tain lapses on the part cf an author who as a rule shows such 
painstaking care. A diligent use of such familiar handbooks as 
Chevalier’s Рёрегіоіге and V'attasso's Initia Patrum would have 
obviated several errors and inaccuracies of statement. For in- 
stance, Dr. Jones describes (p. 69) the texts shown in plate XCV 
as “(St. Augustine) Letter i» Valentinus ‘de correptione et 
gratia? and Letver of St. Evodius to Valentinus, both apparently 
unpublished ?. St. Augustine’s treatise De Correptione єї Gratia 
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appears in the Patrologia Latina XLIV, cols. 915-946. The 
Letter of St. Evodius to Valentinus-has been published by Dom 
Morin in Revue Bénédictine XIII (1896), 482-485. Of the text 
shown in plate L, 1, Dr. Jones says, “ A Letter of St. Gregory, 
the particular letter unidentified”. Whatever connection this 
text may have with the Letters of Gregorius, it is to be found in 
Patr. Lat, LXVII, col. 141 f., with the title, Regulae Ecclesias- 
ticae Sanctorum Apostolorum, prolatae per Clementem Ecclesiae 
Romanae Pontificem, ав part of the Codex Canonum Ecclesiasti- 


corum. of Dionysius Exiguus; and again (without the chapter. 


headings) in Patr. Lat. ОХХХ, col. 15 ff, under the title, 
Canones Apostolorum, per Clementem Papam prolati, as part 
of the Collectio Decretalium of Isidorus Mercator. 

Dr. Jones’ book will prove a valuable aid to all Latin palae- 
ographers. If he had merely published a hundred new plates of 
' eighth and ninth century manuscripts he would have made an 
important contribution, but his work offers much more. It 
presents a clear and logical “ preliminary survey " (p. 5) of the 
script of an important writing-centre of western Europe during 
that fascinating period in which the Caroline minuscule had its 
birth and reached its maturity. Technically, the volume con- 


forms to the high standards that one has learned to expect ої ` 


the Mediaeval Academy publications. If perfection in any 
matter is attainable, it would appear to have been reached in 
the production of the fac-similes. 


Ropwzx P. ROBINSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. Я 





Tax Lists and Transportation Receipts from  Theadelphia, 
edited with introductions and notes by WILLIAM Linn 
WESTERMANN ... and CLINTON WALKER Keyes. New 
York, Columbia University Préss, 1932. Рр. xi -+ 219. 
(Columbia Papyri, Greek Series IT.) | 


This volume of Columbia papyri contains the texts of the 
rectos of six papyri (1а and 1b counting as one since they are 
shown to belong together), designated as P. Columbia 1 recto 1, 
P. Columbia 1 recto 2, etc. (a rather cumbersome fashion, the 
necessity for which is not obvious). The versos of these docu- 
ments are considered only so far as they assist in dating the 
rectos (e. g., recto 5). 

The tax lists (rectos 1-3 and 6) consist of the usual inter- 
minable string of personal names, dates, abbreviated names of 
taxes and amounts of money or (in recto 6) of wheat, barley, 
` lentils and money; the transportation receipts (rectos 4-5) con- 
tain the names of various donkey drivers, camel drivers, a skip- 
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per, guards (амдрофиЛакеє) and tower guards (paySwrdopvAakes), 
their places of residence and, in case of illiterates, their marks 
of identifieation, the commodity and the amount of it trans- 
ported, the places from and to which transport was made, the 
amounts of wages and transport charges, and the names of offi- 
cials authorizing payments and of representatives of the 
workmen. | 

The index of personal names stars over fifty as “forms” not 
found in Preisigke’s Namenbuch (it is not to be inferred that 
they are all new names—e. g., Ilaxvovjeos). Recurrent names 
have been skillfully used, es in the identification of rectos 1a and 
1b as parts of the same dccument, and in the approximate 
dating of recto 3 relative to recto 1, although they hardly de- 
serve all the space given to them. Isas, son of Apynchis, for 
example, appears in the index with three references, quite prop- 
erly of course, and is, also appropriately, listed with the same ` 
three references on p. 81, as one of the seven in recto 3 which 
сап be identified with names in recto 1; but, further, the notes 
on the respective documents include references from each one . 
of the three to the other two. Notes like * The same man occurs 
in Recto 1b, 6, 6 and Recto 3, 6, 6" (of which the reviewer 
counted 133) do make rather dull reading. 

The editors’ suggestion that the long dash in place of the 
patronymic in recto 5 means * father unknown,” and not, as has 
been generally understood, “father of the same name,” is not 
impossible but neither is it necessary. In the Princeton ledgers. 
such combinations as Hpwy Hpovos were frequent and no instances 
like Нроуі-- were noted, while in the day-books Hpovl— was 
the rule, although there may have been exceptions. Апа the 
three instances cited іп. ће note to P. Columbia recto 5, 1, 7 
may well be exceptions. Absolute consistency need hardly be 
expected (cf. P. Cornell 21, 15 note). 

The long introductions £o the Columbia papyri do not disap- 
point the high expectations we have of the Columbia editors. 
Recto 1 is found to be not en ordinary praktors' day-book of 
laographia payments, but an oificial file-copy. On the basis of 
the numbers preceding each name and supposedly referring to 
columns in an alphabetical ledger posted from the journals, the 
editors have successfully reconstructed the ledger and the reader 
emerges from the diversion cf watching the taxpayers all fall 
into their correct alphabetical places, according io the first two 
letters of their names, almost as pleased as though he were told 
they all lived happily ever after. The commentary on 1a, 3, 3, 
is a useful collation of references regarding the smaller meris- 
moi (phylakia, desmophylakta, magdolophylakia, potamophy- 
lakia) and their variation from year to year. 

Evidence is assembled from rectos 2 and 3 regarding the 
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reduction of taxes in case of taxpayers who died during the 
year (p. 82-83). ; | 

- From recto 4, receipts for payments by the bank ої “ Sabeinos 
and Company,” and references to Sabeinos in a number of other 
papyri, his banking career is traced from the year 133 to 155; 
and these receipts are studied with the same exhaustiveness 2s 
the tax documents, with the result of new information on the 
activities involved in the transport service under the authority 
of the basilicogrammateus in coóperation with the strategos. 
The functioning of the royal scribe in this matter is the basis 
of several suggested corrections of Thunell’s Sitologen-Papyri 
no. 2—e. g, “On the basis of the dates of the epistalmata, 
Thunell’s list of strategi becomes chiefly a list of basilicogram- 
mateis.” “The one naukleros receipt . . . isunique . . . in 
the fact that it is the sole representative of a document deal- 
ing with government transport of materials other than grain" 
—the shipment is 22 (logs?) of acanthus wood. 

Recto 5 is compared at some length with P. Ham. 17 and 
attention is called to the differences between the routine with 
transport animals brought from a different nome and that with 
animals requisitioned within the nome. ғ 

Recto 6 is an interesting 5401050 ledger of payments in kind, 
with checks indicating “ paid in full,” as in the poll-tax ledgers. 
The tax here seems to be of the class epimerismot sitikoi, 
familiar to us in the formulae of leases. “There are several 
cases of payments with conversion from one type of produce to 
another "—e.g., 15 artabs of wheat == 19 artabs of lentils. 

То only a few details is the reviewer inclined to question the 
editors’ statements or differ from their opinions. The phrase 
Aaoy (padias) кал «Лоу pepiopov (recto 1a, col. 4, 5) is considered 
to be “ the first statement known to us from the papyri indicat- 
ing that the poll tax itself might also be included under the 
general classification of періо? , But one may, of course, 
translate “poll tax and merismot besides.” | 

The reviewer is not yet fully convinced of the identity of 
syntazimon and laographia, but is still concerned with the objec- 
tions raised by the editors of the Princeton Papyri and is still 
interested in the suggestion made in Рарут in the Princeton 
University Collections, p. xx, that the syntazimon was levied on 
a certain class of people. Supposing this class to have been 
exempt from laographia, they of course paid the same amount 
* when the laographia is paid at the 44-drachma rate,” but this 
is not to say that synfazvmon and laographia were identical or 
interchangeable terms. But perhaps the Columbia editors had 
something like this in mind when they wrote “it is our con- 
viction that the syntaximon is identical with the laographia 
when the laographia is paid at the 44-drachma rate” (italics are 
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the reviewer’s). When the leographia was at some other rate, 
were syntaximen and loagraphia also identical, or were they 
distinct? 

Another difference of opinion concerns the interpretation of 
the abbreviation yer, as it stands in P. Col. 1 recto 2, or p, ue, pA, 
Ла, etc., in the Princeton Раругі. From the position of the | 
abbreviation—e. g., col. 2, 3 Exad per В(брахрає)д--опе may - 
assume that we have some sort of.double dating, but it is an 
assumption. And Ње fect that per, pe, p, pÀ, Ap and, in Р. 
Fay. 9, pera Xoyov, all occur in the same relative position sug- ` 
gests that they mean the same thing, though this also is an 
assumption. If we apply the Columbia editors’ interpretation : 
(ueraAoyov).to the Princeton editors’ readings, we get combina- 
tions like: Е 

Erag per (adoyov) В 
Erap ХА pe(raAoyov) B 
Етефо p(era)A(oyov) B 


Would А thus sometimes be the numeral 30 and sometimes the 
abbreviation for Aoyov? However, the solution offered by the 
Columbia editors is the mcre definite and may be accepted as the 
more likely pending further evidence. 

Another abbreviation, єкт, seems to take the place of per in 
the months Phaophi-Pharmuthi, from which the Columbia edi- 
tors infer identity of meaning. They note, however, a number 
of exceptions (though not all that might have been noted in the 
Princeton Papyri) and attemot no explanation of this varia- 
tion in phraseology—if it is a mere variation in phraseology. ' 
Perhaps we should hesitate here to assume that similarity in 
position implies identity in meaning. Incidentally, this is not 
the first appearance of the abbreviation evr—cf. P. Princeton 18 
col. 2, 1, 16; со]. 18, 32, where it is followed by а name (of an 
agent?). AE | і 

In accurate decipherment and presentation of the texts, which, 
after all, constitute the editors’ most important and most difficult 
work, Professors Westermann and Keyes merit, and have already 
received from other reviewers, the highest praise. 


Haney BARTLETT VAN HoRm8SEN. 
Brown Unrverstty, 





ANTOINE MEILLET. Le Slave commun. Seconde édition revue 
et augmentée avec le concours de А. Vaillant (== Collection 
de manuels publiés par l'Institut d'études slaves, IT). Paris, 
Champion, 1934. Рр. xix + 538. ; 


This volume, of which the first edition appeared in 1924, seeks 
to set forth the phenomena common to a linguistic family as a 


D 
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whole rather than to give the structure of a single language or 
even the grammar of an entire group, so that it is comparable 
in purpose with such studies as Streitberg’s Urgermanische 
Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1896), or with Hirt’s Grammatik des 
Urgermanischen (Heidelberg, 1931-34), though happily without 
the frequently hazardous theorising which marks the work last. 
named. In this second edition Meillet has been assisted by his 
younger colleague Vaillant, who, in constant consultation with 
the maitre of French comparative linguistics, has brought it up 
to date with a multitude of additions and — not infrequently — 
of corrections. 

So well known was the first edition among all serious Slavists 
and Indo-Europeanists that it seems sufficient here to indicate 
the principal changes in the second edition as compared with 
the first. These are as follows: the archaic character of Old 
Slavic is shown especially in phonology and morphology, not in 
vocabulary (p. 4); the Old Slavic of the first translators of the 
Bible was influenced to an unknown degree by Moravian dialects 
(5); the texts of the Suprasliensis belong to the translation- 
literature developed in Bulgaria in the tenth century (6-7); 
Slavie accent consisted essentially in raising the voice, but there 
were oppositions of long and short vowels independent of accent, 
while at an indeterminable period increase of voice became asso- 
ciated with the elevation which characterised the tonic syllables 
(18) ; Indo-European rhythm had already been changed in Pre- 
Slavic’ (19) ; Indo-European ph, th = Slavic p, t, but kh = x/8§ 
(when it does not correspond to s), especially in words of a 
popular character (23-24); the tendency of intervocalic j to. 
disappear (42-43) ; Teutonic feminines in - borrowed in Slavic 
as feminines in -y (54); question whether a nasalised oral vowel 
has been denasalised, or an oral vowel nasalised (61-62); con- 
fusion, of "у and *“r in Old Slavic manuscripts (78) ; question 
of Slavic ji < t < 2 or ei (81); prothetic w before o and о (89); 
palatalisation of gutturals by vowels and diphthongs (91, 92- 
93); long vowels preserved in the first syllable of oxytone. 
disyllabics (105); .long vowels arising from secondary pro- 
longations (106-107); jer as ї, й and i i, y in Old Slavic (iia. 
114); indirect evidence of за, > * (119); 7e > іо and jefo 
(123-124) ; pt > st and kt > ¢ (128-129) ; treatment of Slavic 
вс and of Indo- European sk (138), of an and zm (140), of *tm, 

*pm, and *bm (140-141); minor changes (144-145); treat- 
ment of *-ém (149) and of o in final syllables (150-151); 
Є metatony" in Lithuanian and Slavic (165-166); Ekblom’s 
theory of Balto-Slavie accentuation (167-168); accentuation of 
verbs with preverbs (169); innovations in the Slavic accentual 
system (171-184) ; not every Slavic form should be regarded as 
а lineal descendant of Indo-European (188); effects of different 
development of * strong jer " — which remains — and of * weak 
jer? — which vanishes (192; cf. 111); the athematic verb 
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“to be” (207); Russian mogá “am able,” etc. (213-214) ; 
verbs in Indo-European *-te-, *-ske-, *-se-, *-we-, *-ati, *-ii 


. (214-916, 221, 233, 978); sédéti “to be seated” (236); infini- 


tive in -& and supine in -#0 (249-943); s-aorist (249-250, 251); 
participle in - (963); іні (266); aorist in -атй Gray й 
20810 as a future auxiliary (285); Slavic Є Пегайуев” should 
rather be termed “derivative imperfectives” (291); róle of 
preverbs (292-298, 995); imperfectives in -je- and -ovati (296- 
997); preverbs with derivative imperfectives (299); derivative 
imperfectives in -yvgq- (303); intonation in derivative imper- 
fectives (304); origin of -mó in the first person plural of the 
athematic present (316); dual endings (324, 325, 827) ; the 
presents of лойи “to wish” and 20011215 “to suffice? (381- 
382); origin of the gerundive (334) ; traces of the old middle 
value of the perticiple now usually passive in force, and the 


. present participle in -mi as denoting possibility (385); apposi- 


tional participle with verbs of knowing, thinking, and saying 
(336-387); “ postverbal” nouns (340-341, 345-346); mascu-, 
lines in *-men (249); formations in -5, -ka, and .*-bh-en- 
(857, 363, 367] ; the comparative suffix (370-371) ; the nega- 
tive prefix 0 < "п. (377); instrumental plurals in -imi and -y 
(895) and loca-ive plurals in *-să (396); inflexional endings 
in -m- in eonsonental stems (423); nominative-accusative of 
-n-stems (496); nominative singular masculine of the compara- 
tive (431-432); on the anaphoric pronoun. je- (438); the 
triple demonstratives si, #0, oni : Latin hic, iste, ille (489) ;* 
accusative singular of the personal pronouns (453): pluralia 
tantum (458); adverbs in -ima (470-471) ; postpositive article 
(478) ; scanty survivals of relative *io- in Slavic (486). 
The final chapter on Vocabul (492-517) is entirely new 


‘The keen interest of Meillet in this subject is well known ;2 


and the chapter treats of the components of the Slavic vocabu- 
lary (492-494), the elements which it has in common with the 
rest of the Indo-European group (494-502), with Baltic and: 
Slavic (502-506), with Indo-Iranian (506-509), with western ^ 
Indo-European (509-511), borrowings from Teutonic (511- 
514), the influence of Christianity on the Slavie vocabulary 
(514-516), and miscellaneous borrowings’ (516-517). 


1 This triple syszem of demonstratives, one may add, is found not only | 
in Slavic, Italic, end Armenian, as-MM. Meillet and Vaillant observe, 
but also in Celtic, where various devices are employed in Gaelic, Manx, 


. Welsh, and Breton (e.g. Modern Irish ат capall sin, td [< Old Irish 


-suide], so “hic, iste, ille equus," imitated in Scots English this, yon, 
that horse. . ! 

з СР. his Introduction & Vétude comparative des langues indo- 
européennes", Paris, 1934, ch. viii; Esquisse d'une histoire de la langue 
latine”, Paris, 1931, рр. 31-33, 40-47, 87-71, 165-190, 273-278; Caractères ' 
généraum des langues germaniques*, Paris, 1930, pp. 195-230; Dialectes 
indo-européens, Paris, 1908, pp. 17-28, 126-130. 
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In its new form the volume is even more indispensable both 
to the Slavist and to the Indo-Europeanist than it was in its 
frst edition. 


Lovis H. Gray. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. . 


BJÖRN COLLINDER. Indo-urdlisches Sprachgut. Die Urverwandt- 
schaft zwischen der indoeuropáischen und der uralischen 
(finnischugrischsamojedischen) Sprachfamilie (== Uppsala 
Universitets Årsskrift 1934, Filosofi, språkvetenskap och 
historiska vetenskaper, 1). Uppsala, A.-B. Lundequistska 
Bokhandeln. Pp. 116. | 


This study on the relationship of Indo-European, Finno- 
Ugric, and Samoyede by the successor of K. В. Wiklund in the 
chair of Finno-Ugric linguistics at Uppsala may unhesitatingly 
be termed the best which has thus far appeared on its theme. 
Unbiassed to an unusual degree, it states, after an historical 
survey of previous investigations of the problem, parallels be- 
tween Indo-European and Finno-Ugric-Samoyede in morphology 
and lexicography, fully recognising the difficulties involved and 
refraining from any categorical conclusion, though pointing 
out — with much justice— that so large a number ої resem- 
blances seems more explicable by the hypothesis of original 
kinship than by that of mere chance coincidence: as a matter of 
fact, the cogency of such likenesses is geometrical rather than 
arithmetical in ratio. 

Professor Collinder summarises his conclusions thus (p. 3): 
* T do not believe that the present investigation has proved that 
the Uralie linguistic family is related to the Indo-European. 
I have sought only to show that the opposite supposition is less 
probable. And if this be the case, we are quite justified, and 
even bound, to use the Indo-Uralie theory as a working hypothe- 
sis with the hope that it may prove fruitful for Indo-European 
comparative linguistics." 

The author has read widely and wisely in Indo-European, 
and his principal parallels between Finno-Ugric-Samoyede and 
Indo-European are as follows: nominetive plurals of the types 
of Finnish lintui, Lapp nâêmâi ~ Greek Ако, Gothic blindat 
[but the Indo-European ending is probably borrowed from the 
pronominal declension] (pp. 19-20); accusative singular in a 
nasal— Finnish kodan, Samoyede qudam ~ Sanskrit vfkam, 
Greek Aóxov, etc. (р. 21); ablative singular in -# — Finnish 
yltä, Mordvin tolgada, tolgado, Tawgy takada ~ Sanskrit vfkàt, 
Old Latin meritód [but the Indo-European ending was, more 
probably, *-£(0)s] (pp. 91-99); ‘casus rectus? in -t-— Lule 
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tat, tuot ~ Sansk-it tát, Gothic þat-a [I am inclined, however, 
to see in the Indo-European -t a neuter (inanimate) sign, a 
theory which I hope sometime to discuss in more detail] (pp. ` 
22-26) ; n as a sign of the oblique case — Ersa Mordvin inessive 
kudo-so-n, illativa kude-zo-n, ablative kudo-do-n ~ Sanskrit 
genitive yak-n-ds, Latin ieci-no-ris [опе may suggest, however, 
that the Indo-European -n- is connected with the adjectival 
formative -o/eno-] -(рр. 26-30); aorists in -s- — Cheremiss 
Bises, Yenissei madáda$ ~ Sanskrit dvak-sam, Latin vēzī (pp. 
38-85); personal endings (pp. 35-86) — 


Finno-Ugric Samoyede Indo-European present, 
lst sing. Votyak lektom Yenissei madam Sanskrit dsmi, äsam 
[2d “ Finn. meret Kanisian epti, Sanskrit 


vsttha, Greek ооба, 


Kuchaean kenát. 


ү plur. Lapp  mánáimek Tavgy  mateamw Sanskrit bhárümas(i) 
“ 


dbharata, 


Hung. kalotok Yenissei madádo 
: Greek фёрете; 


nominal and verbal determinatives — -1-, -10-, -Е(Ё)-, -1-, -m-, 
-n-, -nt-, -p- ~ -B- : зо, зо, б 1 -8-, -t-, -sk- (pp. 36-51). 

As regards the lexicographical correspondences (рр. 53-75), 
it seems safest to leave them sub judice —this whole problem, 
as Prof. Collinder would be the last to deny, is still too uncertain 
to permit any certain conclusions, although we must except 
from this statement the characteristic phonemes of the personal 
pronouns: ist sing. -m-, 2d sing. -¢-, 3d sing, -h-~ -s- : -6-; 
the demonstratives in -t-, -n-, and -i-; the relative in -i-; and 


` the interrogative in Е: g”. 


Assuming, however, that these correspondences are inherited 
from a common source, and are not mere borrowings — and it 
must be emphasised that practically all the words in question 
are found not only in Finno-Ugric (which is acknowledged to 
have borrowed extensively from Indo-European), but also in 
Uralic (e. g., Samoyede), which is not known to contain Indo- 
European loan-words (p. 16) — we may make the following · 
tentative phonological equations: | d 


F-U I-E F-U COLE FU LE 
a а р. р,Ь, т (T 
€ 4,6 "т т l 
C 0 t~d t,d,dh $ & 
Ё і [dz] gehd в (init.) sn 
t u n n sk (Sam. s) sk, zg < 
k(Sam.h) ĝ, gh, 9.7%, g n (imit.) gn LLL 8 


| ( Correspondences for Indc-European k, g, għ, 9%, bh. seem 
to, be lacking; probably they would be k, k, k, b, р.) 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Lovrs Н. Gray. 
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Zenon Papyri, Volume I. Business Papers of the Third Century. 
B.C. dealing with Palestine and Egypt. Edited with 
Introductions and Notes by WILLIAM Linn WESTERMANN 

‘and ELIZABETH SAYRE HASENORHRL. (Columbia Раругі, 
Greek Series, No. 3.) New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1934. Рр. х-{-177 and 8 plates. 49. Price $6.00. 


The senior editor of this welcome addition to the Zenon papyri 
has long since won a secure place in this field; Miss Hasenoehrl 
is a newcomer whose advent is auspiciously marked by a valuable 
contribution to the source material for the history of Egypt under 
the early Ptolemies. 

The fifty-eight texts which the editors have included in this 
volume cover, in point of time, a large part of Zenon's activity 
in the service of Apollonius, the dioecetes of Egypt in the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. ' The texts are arranged chronologically, 
as is usual and appropriate in editions of Zenon papyri. Each 
of the eleven years from 259 to 248 is represented. As previous 
publieations of Zenon material would lead us to expect, the year 
257 is the focal point of the correspondence. Zenon was then in | 
Egypt, travelling in the retinue of Apollonius as his chief of 
staff. To the early years of his career, spent as a business agent 
in Palestine, belongs an instructive: account (No. 2) of the 
earnings of a camel caravan trading between Galilee, Sidon, 
Gaza, and Egypt. The intense human interest of these papyri 
‘comes to the fore in a letter (No. 6) received by Zenon at 
Berenikes Hormos during his first long trip with Apollonius. 

‚ A mother writes to Zenon to complain of the abusive treatment 
which her son has endured at the hands of one of his subordinates. 
The amusing mixture of maternal affection and business con-. 
cern creates a full-length portrait of permanent value. From a 
later time, when Zenon was entrenched as manager of the large 
estate of Apollonius in the Fayum, ‘comes a letter from Apol- 
lonius (No. 42) throwing new light on Zenon’s activity in the 
sphere of tax collection. In the same period falls a magnificent 
document (No. 54) which has already excited discussion and is 
here edited for the second time. Inasmuch as it contains the 
materials and directions for the preparation of a case against 
delinquent lessees, its legal importance cannot be overestimated. 
These are but a-few specimens out of an abundant harvest. Nine 
documents previously scattered in periodicals are here gathered 
into the series. To Nos. 2 and 54 special bibliographies have 
been appended. The introduction to No. 49 includes a useful 
list of the eponymous commanders known to us from the period 
of the Zenon papyri. Some of the documents have seals still 
attached, and these are carefully described. In seven of the 
Columbia fragments patience and skill have effected identifica- 
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. tions with corresponding fragments in foreign collections. Palaeo- 
graphic study is facilitated by the inclusion of eight good, if 
somewhat dark, plates which give facsimiles of nine of the 
papyri. The volume concludes with the usual indexes. 

Professor Westermann and Miss Hasenoehrl have enriched the 
edition with penetrating introductions. The sub-title of the 
volume—Business Pepers of the Third Century B.C., eic.— 
reveals the point of view from which the papyri are constantly 
studied, and the edi-ors make the most of their opportunity. 
The papyri are-analyzed for what they can contribute to the 
economic history of fhe period. Prices, wages, money values— 
the volume is à mine of information for those who can ‘appreciate 
the dogma that history must be referred to its source. 

The contents of the texts are not easily exhausted, and it is no 
reflection on the editors if a gleaner, following in the tracks of 
the reapers, finds a Lit here and. there to complete the harvest. 
The editor of papyri faces a peculiarly difficult task, and some 
details inevitably escape him. Before indicating such of them 

- as have come to my attention, I believe it worth while to com- 
ment on matters of method. As everyone knows, methods of 
editing papyri have been under discussion for many years, and 
only through continued discussion shall we arrive at unanimity. 
. The editors have chosen, whether from practical or from 
theoretical considerations, to omit the customary Greek accents. 
The omission rarely invo:ves inconvenience so long as the reader 
has before him a teate suivi, although even there accentuation 
is at times a valuable instrument of interpretation. It does 
involve a great deal cf inconvenience when his attention is con- 
centrated on an index. Index IX; e.g., contains the words | 
atpey, efarpery, кабаре, oros, роша, четєра, os. If the reader is 
looking’ for atpew, eaipew, KkaÜaipew, olos, бра, torépa (noun), 
as, he does not wish to be referred to аіреїу, Фбаїреїу, кавареу, 
olos, Büpa, йатєра (а3).), бстера (noun), ds, The argument, 
I believe, needs no elaboration. | 

A more likely source cf trouble is the decision of the editors 
(р. v), to place dots “under all letters which are not clear 
enough to be read with certainty, even where the correctness 
of the reading is obvious.” The dot is thus used to mark not 
only truly doubtful traces but also mutilated letters which are 
certain (cf. р. 160, п. 2). This procedure is a natural con- 
sequence of the rejection of the bar formerly placed under in- 

complete letters. The exclusion of the bar has resulted in a 
more liberal use of dots. Professor Wilcken, to whom all papyrolo- 
gists are indebted for guidance, prefers to-retain the bar. At 
any rate, dots must be reserved for letters which are truly in 

doubt. Under the most favorable conditions no editor need fear 
that his text will show too few dots. Aeg enough, the bar 
does turn ap in Р; Col. III (e.g., No. 5, 2; 59, 10), but its 
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function has for the most part been usurped by the dot. If the 
dot is to-be used so loosely, editors must ask themselves how. the 
reader is to know whether the dotted letter in front of him is ` 
mutilated but certain, or really doubtful. | 

There is a real advantage in recording in the notes all varia- 
tions from the orthographic norm. The note is a guarantee that 
the reading is genuine, and not simply a typographic slip. The 
note is also a welcome aid to, those who have no professional 
competence in the vagaries of speech and spelling reflected by 
papyri. The alternative is an orthographic index. 

The indexes have been painstakingly compiled, but their value 
is somewhat impaired by confusion. of forms. It seems to me 
inadvisable to group forms of both «доу and olða under «id€évat, 
бт, and б v. under бте; to record тарідєіу (Pap. парібує) under 
mapedévat, тд odpBorov under cópfjoAos, the first component of 
ЗАА ў under àAAd, 8efapevy) (reservoir) under déxecOa, rpoxéxpyrat 
under трокгурйу but птрокєхридиєма under spoxpácÜau TáxwTa 
once under ríya and once under тахта, àÀXjAov under the rare 
singular dAAndos; to make separate entries of yápw (not adv. 
acc.) and хары. Is it likely that anyone will look for xairés 
when interested in a$rós, for xeivos when interested in éketvos, 
or for Футирісидє when interested in ёйторитибѕ, unless cross- 
reference is made? There are very few errors: dy (Pap. 6 ть 
dp тпАєїстоу Sv[vyrat) under duoi dvreudaviLey (Pap. dvrep- 
$awo)pey) under drreudaivw; déov (Pap. айбу) under d£os; 
тєкуовєсіа (Pap. тєкуобєсибу) under тєкуфбєсіз. There are occa- 
sional but not serious errors of reference. каба, No. 54, 18, 
is recorded, but кав' & (printed as two words), No. 55, 6, is 
omitted. Index VI. Symbols and Monograms would have been 
more useful if the symbols and monograms were themselves 
given. The index of personal names (IV) has the rare nomina- 
tives "Нутсіює and Ilóppios, although the translations of the 
documents in question have correctly Hegesias and Pyrrhias. 
The examples of IIóppios cited by Preisigke are all in the genitive 
ease, In the list of Egyptian months in Index I, Пах» and 
Tai have accidentally changed places. 

I conclude with some critical reflections and suggestions, on 
which in the last analysis the editors of P. Col. III must render 
judgment. No one knows so intimately the difficulties which 
each text presents as they who have given us the first edition. 

No. 2. The unique spelling Tatas (elsewhere ГаЛЛаіах, 
gen. of TadAaia) is taken by the editors, perhaps justly, to be a 
direct calque on the Aramaic galila. As they observe, the scribe 
had difficulty with the name. After « he wrote a, which he 
subsequently deleted. Perhaps in his confusion he also omitted 
at after А. A like error is found several times in a few MSS 
of the Latin (vulgate) N. T., where the gen. Galilaeas is cor- 
rupted to Gallas. The document as a whole shows an excellent 
grasp of Greek syntax and orthography. d 

6 - 
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No. 8. The interpretation given to this document by the 
editors in their note on П. 5-6 seems to me the most likely one, 
and on the basis of it I make a few suggestions: 1, 5. Name of 
vendor lost; 1. 6. eis tò 'AsoAXo|d$ávg тд räv receiv. mpóro]v; 
І. 7. es то "АптолАо|фдут тд Tjucv телєїу Gore йто то]. In ll. 2-8 
the translation disregards the exigencies of the Greek. ік|амду 
yáp must begin a new sentence, and wapeAnppevos refers to the 
enlistment of aid in a project (cf. the new Liddell and Scott, 
s.v., II). Inl. 10 прбушата £xew is not “to conduct the affair, 5 
but “to go to trouble,” and this suggests a modification of, the 
. following phrase to read BoXA[ópevos айтд< $vAdoo ]ew. 

No..4. The note suggests cedi]8uv дораи, but the text has 
к[ at the beginning of 1. 1 between оєм-?] and |боу. Seemingly 
сєм belongs in the lacuna between к[ and ]8ev. 

No. 5, 1. 68. The occurrence of the dative Advaxc confirms 
Wilcken’s suggestion (Archiv, VI, 399) for Р.8.1. 505. The 
nominative must be Aóva£, precisely as given in Pape, Higenna- 
теп and in Index IV of P. Col. ПІ, not Advax as in Preisigke, 
Namenbuch. The nzme occcrs also in P. Mich, Inv. 3210. 

No. 6, 1. 4. озан the kindness of Professor Westermann, 
my colleague Professor J. G. Winter obtained a photostat of this 
papyrus, which enables us to read каї єўроу айтду каї pad? dyeAolus 
$[:]акєірероу. — П. 8-9. ós .. . yeyevjoGa cannot be rendered 
“as if he, indeed, were io blame for his sickness.” ds is here 
equivalent to dere: “so that the latter has been to blame for 
the sickness as well." — 1. 9. The editors’ #8[y is excellent, and 
their note unnecessary. Translate: “For I, in addition to the 
fact that I have received exactly nothing for а year already 
except the mina and three artabs of wheat in the month Dystros 

‘when Herophantos came to you—.” The construction is left 
unfinished. 

No. 9, 1. 6. co is a misprint for ооу. — L. 9 suggests каб’ 
бсоу [ўр] кад 8vvaróv. , 

No. 17, 1. 6. Replace ár(gAópora) with йи(теурафедз) on the 
analogy of P. Mich. Zen. 13, 7; 24, 4. 

No. 30,1. 1. Possibly ася Гоҳе — “Make arrange- 
ments” is hardly suificient to translate émoxevdoas, which refers 
to repairs made on the yaAxiov. 

No. 39, 1. 10. The editors interpret ототєоу to mean hemp 
factory. Perhaps the wozd should be retained in the known sense 
of hemp, and the scribe charged with error. In that way, one 
more error is added to the number of those which led the editors 
to say that the account was written “by one who did not have 
а good knowledge of Greek grammar or spelling." 

No. 41. The identification of Phileas as the accountant of 
the Arsinoite nome is likely. but the equation of той трбтєрор 
ypappareóoayros тбу “Apowoirny with той ёкЛоуістоб is more difficult 
to accept. The Columbia document contributes nothing that 
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can invalidate Edgar's hesitancy to see the same man under both 
descriptions. . 
. No. 46, 1. 3-11. Translate: In addition to the list of pigs 

supplied by you they put on board 3 more, so that there were 53. 
These I have left behind for Dionysius in the village. 

No. 49, p. 123. By a not unnatural slip Kephallen has been 
represented as lessee, Alexippos as lessor. The situation pictured 
in the receipt is of course the reverse. — p. 128. “ Regarding 
Kephallen ” misrepresents трд< KejáAAqva, which is simply “о 
Kephallen.” | 

No. 51. The editors interpret éAafov тарі @eulorov as con- 
taining the name of the Themistes division, and on this basis 
locate the ётоѓкоу of Maron (l. 7) and Ptolemais (1. 13) in that 
division as well as reinterpret Р. 8. I. IV, 366, 1 Дашѕ 6 тарі. 
@eplorov to mean “ Damis, the one from the Themistes division.” 
vapá is an unlikely preposition for this purpose. Cf. Rossberg, 
De praepositionum graec. in chartis Aegyptus Ptolemaeorum 
aetatis usu, p. 51: Парі praepositionis cum genetivo coniunctae 
desunt notionis vere localis exempla. The phrase тара cum gen. 
regularly designates an agent or representative; ёк or йтб cum 
gen. as regularly designates place of origin. Both constructions 
are illustrated in P. Col. III, 40. — p. 129. “I happened to meet 
Diogenes” misses the point. évrvyxávev cum dat., here as fre- 
quently in the correspondence, signifies “ to interview, appeal to.” 
Of. P. Col. ПІ, 6, 2. 

No. 59, 1. 8. dréoradxe із а misprint for фтботадка. - - l. 8. 
Гі фе єї gives no acceptable sense since the conjunction cannot 
be construed with the infinitive ёруєу. То judge from the fac- 
simile, ўреу is better than fpeis, and [..].ce must be restored 
as an impersonal verb. My colleague, Professor J. G. Winter, 
has suggested [бє]зтє. Neësis is writing from Herakleopolis 


(11. 6-10): I am leaving the money here that the shop may not 
be idle, and it will be necessary to us that the shop be not idle.— 
1. 10. ГЄр|росо is to be read []рросо, if the facsimile may be 
trusted. 

No. 54. The editors abandon the interpretation of тбу érépyov 
given, with dependence on Preisigke's Wórterbuch, in the first 
edition. They now regard the word as neuter instead of mascu- 
line. There are two serious counts against the change. The list 
of sureties is sharply separated from the list of witnesses, but 
the new interpretation compels the editors to regard the fifth in 
the list of six witnesses as being also surety for the érepya. In 
the second place, тбу érépywy stands in exactly the same position 
with relation to the person concerned as do iarpós (1. 26), тби 
пері "AsoAXGyiov. (1. 27), and kopoypappareós (1. 28). Whatever 
the exact meaning of róv érépywy тау. Бе, it is beyond doubt an 
occupational designation. Preisigke’s interpretation, Є assistant 
(in the Treasury department)," based on P. Grad. 4, receives 
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additional support from Р. Tebt.. ПІ, 774, wherein °Адибиоз | 
Auovvatov Васідикдє yeopyss kai érepyos credits himself with service 
as sitologus over “ a period of at least 35 years ” — activities not 
covered by Вадаикдє vewpyós but perhaps by &repyos. 

No. 55,1. 7 and note. Witk тд» (Єбахому) pe(rpyriv) "Apowowóv. 
ef. P. Ryl. Zen. 11, 16 дєтрттаї *Apowdns (4ҳоо). Edgar ob- 
serves that it cannot be the measure used in the ётбнора ОЇ 
"Arsinoe, which contained 8 choes. | 

No. 56; П. 4-5. Translate: You wrote for me a warrant for 
payment so that (the allowance) for nine months might be given 
to us. — ll. 5-6. xaí is the simple conjunction, and there is по. 
need to use for the exegesis of these lines the fact that distinct 
otpBorda were issued for payments in money and payments in 
kind. The ovpBoror mentioned in 1. 5 may have been a warrant 
for дуфиоу or for ovr»uerpía. It was issued in Mesore to cover 
the preceding three quarters. Lines 5-6 are a reminder that 
ovroperpia was still owing at that time for two months of the 

first quarter. 
. No. 58,1. 8. Can the Є othez " village be Пероќа? See P. Tebt. 
Il, App. II, under Xefevréros and IIepoca. 

In conclusion, I hardly need say that P. Col. ITI is a publica- 
tion of first-rate importance. Professor Westermann and his 
collaborator, Miss Hesenoehrl, have made a most valuable con- 
tribution to the economie and social background of Zenon and 
his associates. 


ee HERBERT C. Yourrs. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIOHIGAN. А 





ARTHUR Lustre WHEELER. Catullus and the Traditions of 
Ancient Poetry. Berkelzy, University of California Press, 
1934. Pp. 291. 88.00. | 


This posthumous volume represents the Sather Lectures 
delivered by the lamented author at the University of California 
in Berkeley in 1928. They were prepared for publication before 
his death, but to Princeton colleagues was left the bitter-sweet 
task of seeing the book through the press. Lacking such elements 
of popularity for public presentation as Professor Oldfather, for 
example, could emphasize in his subject for the Sather Lectures 
of 1934, they are hapvily embodied in the excellent form which 
the University of California Press employs, and will be gladly 
welcomed by Catullus scholars everywhere. Whatever references 
Wheeler wished to make to Frank’s Catullus and Horace (1928) 
had to be added (mostly in the form.of notes) subsequent to the 
delivery of the lectures. It is an interesting coincidence that 
two such important American works on the “ tenderest of Roman 
poets” should have been so nearly contemporaneous. 
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The purpose of the lectures, as succinctly stated in the preface, 
was “to deal with the nature of Catullus’ large debt to the 
past”, and with the light which this debt “throws on his work ". 
Even more briefly we find it put on p. 191, “to study his 
me is my chief object”. The subject is presented in eight 

ectures : 


I. “The History of the Poems”, in which the conclusion is 
reached that * Catullus published two or three rolls consisting: 
mostly, perhaps wholly, of short poems, a roll containing LXIV 
and another containing exclusively elegiac verse,” and that 
“after his death these rolls were expanded (or others were 
formed) by the addition of scattered pieces such as LX, LXI, 
LXVIII, and others”. · 

П. “Kinds and Types of Poetry ”, an analysis of the product 
of Catullus by subject matter, with emphasis on the idea that 
the poet did not sharply differentiate his lighter verses according 
to meter. 

III. “The Background in Roman Poetry”, both Greek and 
Roman. 

IV. “The Poet’s Life and Training ", in which by the dis- 
cussion of the translation, imitation, and rhetorical ideals of his 
day the ground is prepared for particular treatment of four 
different genres in the remaining lectures. 

V. “The Poetic Tale”, і. e., the epyllion (LXIV). 

VI. “The Elegies”. 

VII. “The Wedding Poems”. 

VIII. “The Short Poems”. 


Scant attention is paid to the epigrams, and almost no con- 
sideration given to the Attis (LXIII). There are 30 pages of 
learned notes, a bibliography of 7 pages, and a 12-page index. 

In a literary quest of this kind mathematical certainty of 
discovery is frequently impossible. „Wheeler is naturally com- 
pelled at times to resort to the words “ assumption? (28, 30), 
and “assume” (227), and to such phrases as “one must 
assume ” (96), “he must have” (90), and “must have been” 
(24, 26); but on the whole he valiantly resists the temptation 
to discover what does not surely exist. He does not belong to 
the school of critics who have nothing but adulation for Greek 
. literature and little but contempt or the damnation of faint 
praise for Roman. His appraisal of the position of Catullus in 
the literary world and of his poetic achievement is generous, as 
for example (182): “It is fair to say that the Augustans 
achieved their success in this field [elegy] by following the lead 
of Catullus” (cf. also р. 166, “ Не is a much more important 
figure”, etc.); and (152) “The art of Catullus as a story 
teller... . is the product not only of the poets reading and 
study, but also of his rhetorical training, and in many ways it 
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anticipetes the methods, more perfect in some respects, of the 
Augustan poets”. It is indeed in the study of the epyllion and 
its relation to it$ manifold Greek sources that Wheeler reaches . 
the higl point of his investigation. Here he exhibits a masterly 
соттай of the material as he shows how the little epic of 
Catullus is “a real carmen cigilatum, . . . filled with resem- 
blances to passages in many Greek poets, but the character of 
these resemblances indicates that the original motives have 
passed zhrough a period of evolution, and opposes in general : 
the vier that Catullus is consciously following definite passages 
of extant Greek” (151) апа this after the quotation of а 
wealth of Greek parallel passages. The originality of Catullus 
is consistently affirmed in these lectures and his skill exhibited 
in work ng over his materials according to the artistic standards 
_ of the period. . | : 

The characteristic spontaneity of the poet is liable to be rela- 
tively reglected in such a study, and various poems which 
illustrate it (сї, p. 219, note) are naturally left out of con- 
sideration, Superlative cauzion is used in weighing the evidence 
. concern ng the life oz Catullus, and no positive opinion is ven- 
tured with regard to various supposed facts and events which 
are: prety generally accepted. . This marks a decided contrast 
with the sure historical touch of Frank in his chapter on “ The 
Circle cf Catullus”. Inasmuch as comparatively little discus- 
sion is zllotted to metrical metters, perhaps it would have done 
no harm оп-р. 168 to refer to Proc. Am. Phil. Assn., XXXIV 
(1903). pp. xxviii-xxx (or 118 reproduction in the reviewer’s 
The Ro-nan Elegiac Poets). A reference to the same author’s 
Catullu- and his Influence would help at note 10 on p. 226. 
For some obseure resson none of these sources is listed in the 
bibliography, which also lacks the favorite edition of the poet 
by E. Т. Merrill. | | | 

Some questions are hard to settle. What line divides the elegy 
from tks epigram? Sometimes it is apparently a mere matter 
of size. Wheeler sanely inclades LXXVI in the former category, 
and seems to feel tha; LXX XV must go in the latter. Perhaps 
so. Bus after all isn't the Odi et amo the very quintessence of 
elegy? Why is it improbable (21) that the libellus dedicated 
to Nepes and the passer of Martial were identical? It is a 
far cry from Laevius zo Catullus: is it really probable that the 
former zontributed to the background of the latter so much as 
Wheeler seenis to believe (77)? How can we know that “ study 
was in Zact one of the cardinal points of his [Catullus’] poetic 
ereed? (111)? Or that he “did not choose to persist in 
elegy” Suppose he had Eved a life of normal length — what 
then? 

It is curious that commentators have been so much puzzled 
over the significance of the inclusion of the Theseus-and-Ariadne 
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episode in the epyllion of Peleus and Thetis. Wheeler quotes 
(181) Friedrich’s remark that “ the faithlessness of Theseus to 
Ariadne is a rather strange subject for the coverlet of a marriage 
couch ”, and after much further discussion abandons the effort 
to solve the difficulty (182). But it is not the faithlessness of 
"Theseus, it is the passionate devotion of Ariadne that is here 
exactly in place on the coverlet of the marriage bed of an 
“ unwilling bride” (124). Ariadne is only one of that galaxy 
of classical heroines who quite outdid their comparatively placid 
and passive spouses in the passion of love (compare “ Wooing 
and the Wooed ", Class. Jour., XVII [1921], 139 ff.), and as 
such was an ideal example for a hesitant bride. 

On p. 228 there is a reference to the interpretation of Catullus 
VIII published by Е. Р. Morris in 1909. It may be noted that 
а somewhat similar interpretation was previously voiced in 
Merrill’s introduction and notes to this poem. It would be 
better if the translations on p. 231 were indicated as such by & 
change of type as in the previous pages of the work. 

This book is a major contribution to our knowledge and 
appreciation. of a great poet. It is likewise the best and most 
enduring monument to the good.taste and sound learning of a 
gentleman and scholar, whom all that knew him delight to 
remember. In the immortal phrase of one of the greatest of 
the successors of Catullus, — 


at non ingenio quaesitum nomen ab aevo 
excidet: ingenio stat sine morte decus. 


Kari P. HARRINGTON. 
WzxSLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


EMANUELE СтаАСЕВІ. Tiberio Successore di Augusto. Milano — 
Genova — Roma — Napoli, Società anonima editrice Dante 
Alighieri (Albrighi, Segati & C.), 1984. 


This volume, illustrated by two plates, a portrait head of 
Tiberius from Paestum and the seated statue in the Vatican, and 
autographed by the author, contains the following chapters: ` 
I. La costituzione di Augusto; П. Il problema della successione ; 
III. Tiberio e Pantica tradizione letteraria; ГУ. Tiberio, sua 
indole e suo carattere; V. Tiberio sotto Augusto; VI. La *poli- 
tica estera dell’ imperatore Tiberio; VII. La pubblica amminis- 
trazione; VIII. La politica interna di Tiberio; IX. Tiberio a 
Capri; X. Gli ultimi anni. There are added an appendix (Si 
mostró disposto Tiberio a riconoscere la divinità di Cristo?), an 
index of proper names, and a list of typographical cormecuons 
(which is far from being С 
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. The book has no sufficient reason for existing, for Ciazeri has 

ignored most of the recent literature on the period. Compari- 
son with F. B. Marsh’s The Reign of Tiberius (1931) is in- 
evitable and most unfavorable to the work under review. With 
the exception of the corspiracy-of Sejanus, of which in the 
present writer’s judgment Marsh’s account is unacceptable, his’ 
' book is infinitely superior to that of Ciaceri as being more 
sound, more thcrough, more full and more interesting. | 

Ciaceri is quite unaware of all of Mattingly’s work in the 


Roman imperial coinage. He has made little use of numismatic 222 
evidence, and for that little cites Cohen, Eckhel and Head. He: : 
therefore considers the coins recording Germanicus’ recovery of. `: 
Varus’ standards and his corcration of Artaxias as contemporary .; 


with the events, whereas both are regarded now 28 commemora- : 
tive issues of Gaius. Inscriptions have been very little em- 
ployed. Particularly noteworthy is the entire ignorance of frag- 
ments of the Fasti Ostienses reported in the Notizie degli Scavi 
in 1917 and 1930; hence, respectively, Ciaceri’s account of 
Tiberius’ funeral is ‘meagre in the extreme, and he still believes 
that Aelius Gallus was the eldest son of Sejanus. Marsh's book 
he cites several times, but many of its important conclusions are 
ignored; none of Marsh’s other writings is known to him. : 

More specifically, some of ‘the principal shortcomings of this 
study of Tiberius may be set down. ‘Tacitus’ account (Annals, 
І, 11-18) of the accession is rejected in toto as fanciful and 
unhistorical (pp. 55 f.) ; but parts of Ann., I, 18 are employed 
as evidence of other points (pp. 87, 103). Fabia’s article, 
“ L'avénement officiel de Tibére” (Rev: Phil., XXXIIL, 1909), 
is ignored. There is no discussion of the date of the ace2ssion ; 
сі. Hohl in Hermes, LXVIII (1933). Scott’s “ Tiberius’ re- 
fusal of the title Augustus: ” (Class. Philol., XX VII, 1932) will 
supplement page 57.. For the case of Cremutius Cordus (pp. 
65 f.) Ciaceri follows Columba (Atene e Roma, 1901) instead 
of Marsh. He denies activity to the quaestio maiestatis Juring 
the reign on the ground that knights were tried in the Senate 
(p. 83) ; but surely conspiracies like Sejanus’ counted adherents 
of lower estate. In the case of Titius Sabinus it is remarked 
(pp. 991.) that the Senate disregarded the decree which pre-. 
-scribed an interval of ten days between conviction and execu- | 
tion; but the purpose of the decree was to enable Tiberius to 
exercise executive clemency, end as Titius indictment came 
from Tiberius himself no delay was necessary in this instence. | 
The case of the five consulars dated in A. D. 28 (p. 93) oczurred 
in 32. The inedent of the inclusion of Nero’s and Drusus’ 
names in the votz of A. D. 24, though mentioned on page 263, 
is suppressed on page 113, where its inclusion would have tended 
to correct a misleading impression. There is no consideration 
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of the relations between Tiberius and Agrippina in those pages 
where the attitude of the Emperor to members of his family is 
discussed. The chapter on Tiberius’ character would have bene- 
‚ Вей by acquaintance with Scott's “The Diritas of Tiberius ” 
(4.7. P., ШП, 1982). The judgment of Drusus Caesar is 
unaccountably favorable and lenient (pp. 109, 148); cf., inter 
multa, * promptum ad asperiora ingenium Druso erat,” (Tao., 
Ann., I, 99). Tiberius’ censure of Germanicus’ visit to Alex- 
andria followed, did not precede, the incident (p. 171). "There 
is no mention of Germanicus! famous edict on the grain supply 
in the city. Ciaceri still considers that Silius and Sosia were 
tried for repetundae (pp. 206, 265) ; Tacitus says that, although 
guilty, they were not tried on that charge, that Gaul made no 
claims for restitution, and that they were tried for treason. The 
‘case of Cotta Messalinus dated in A. D. 24 (p. 284) belongs to 
the year 32. That Clutorius was accused of maiestas (p. 247) 
is contrary to Tacitus and contradicts Ciaceri’s own state- 
ment (p. 80) of the extent of the law’s application; and cf. 
Rogers’ “Two criminal cases tried before Drusus Caesar” 
(Class. Philol; XXVII, 1932). The account of the trial of 
Libo (p. 254) might have profited much from Marsh’s discus- 
sion of the case. Of Drusus’ case Ciaceri writes (р. 289 and 
note 1): “ Quanto a Druso, il fratello di Nerone, per aver fatto, 
come dicemmo, causa comune col nemico della sua famiglia, 
Seiano, non fu complicato nel processo” and (quoting Sue- 
У « iudicatos hostes fame necavit ^ ): * Dando notizia som- 
maria del fatto, Suetonio fa confusione e pone Druso accanto a 
Nerone, come condannati insieme. Druso non fu processato 
insieme alla madre e al fratello.” This does Suetonius injustice, 
for the biographer does not say that the cases of the two brothers 
were coincidental and all that he does say is true. Ciaceri has 
no explanation of Drusus' indictment, ignoring Dio's statement 
that the charges against him had the same basis as those against 
Nero. The improbable version of Livilla’s end preserved by Dio 
is accepted (p. 303). 

Of numerous errata not corrected in the list on page 335 may 
be mentioned the following: “ Cannefati? (p. 52) for * Can- 
ninefati”; “Faiano” (p. 78) for “Faianio” (cf. Prosopo- 
graphia) ; “ Desiade” (р. 138) for “ Desidiate ” (it is corrected 
for p. 189); “legione XI” twice (pp. 1771.) for “IX”; 
“Grecino” (p. 297) for “ Grecinio”; and one is surprised to 
read (р. 802) “ Apicata, la moglie repudiata di Tiberio "—for 
* Tiberio ? read “ Seiano.” 

ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
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Oribasii Collectionum "Medicarum Reliquiae, Volumen IV. 
Libri XLIX-L. Libri Incerti. Eclogae Mediegmentorum. 
Index. Edidit Ioannes Razper [Corpus Medicorum Grae- 
corum VI, 2, 2]. Leipsic and Berlin, Teubner, 1938. Pp. 
xi -+ 335. М. 22; bound, М. 24. 

With this instalment Dr. Raeder after years of arduous labor 
completes his edition of Oribasius. We have every reason to 
congratulate and thank him; for it must be a great relief to be 
quit of the stupendous task, and the manner in which he has 
acquitted himself of an obligation not lightly assumed, we may 
be sure, merits the gratitude of all scholars. Human nature 
being what it is, there doubtless still remains much to be done 


^ 


with so difficult а text; but such shortcomings of the present . 


edition as may be found do not lie on the surface and will be 
brought to light only in the course of intensive study. This is 
equally true of all four volames. The full index of names of 
authors and physicians who either quoted Oribasius or. were 
quoted by him is a welcome addition to the present volume. 
It suggests the possibility of considerable profit to the texts of 
a very wide range of writers. The text of Oribasius itself as 
here presented is a model of simplicity and sureness of critical 
procedure. Tha gratitude ds to the editor we must extend also 


to the Carlsberg and the Rask-Oersted foundations for the ' 


assistance without which the exemplary publication would have 
been impossible. 
W. A. HEIDEL. 


WxESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 





Hans Krave. Gesamtregister zu den. Bänden 1-50 der Indo- 
germaniscten Forschungen. Berlin & Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1933. ° ` 


We take pleasure in extending a word of welcome tə this 
index of authors and their contributions to volumes 1-50 of 
Indogermanische Forschungen, including the Anzeiger für indo- 
germanische Sgrach- und Altertumskunde, Beiblatt zu den Indo- 
germanischen Forschungen. There exists, to be sure, a some- 
what similar index to the first 40 volumes, written by Professor 
. Porzig. That index, however, is confined to the Forschungen 
proper containing, as it does, a list of articles arranged alpha- 
betically.by the names af the authors so as to leave aside the 
reviews contained in the Anzeiger. The present index is dif- 
ferent in principle in that it includes the contents of розі the 
Forschungen and the Anzeiger. The enumeration is especially 


.  *From Vols. 1 to 43 the Anzeiger appeared as a separate publication 
from the Forschungen, each volume of the two having a title-page and 
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remarkable on account of the ingenious method used in arrang- 
ing and presenting the material. This method consists of pro- 
viding the various items, both articles and reviews as well as 
miscellanea; with running numbers, in all amounting to 2450. 

Dr. Krahe divides his material, on the whole, into three parts, 
namely, I. Verfasser von Aufsätzen und Besprechungen. II. 
Besprochene Werke. III. Verschiedenes. His system of num- 
bering enables him to list in Part I under each author first his 
articles and secondly his reviews, ihe latter simply by their 
number. By means of this method we can easily find, in Part 
ТІ, the names of the works that have been reviewed by the 
respective authors. Biographies, bibliographies, reports and 
notices are enumerated in Part III. 

It is needless to add that readers of Indogermanische For- 
schungen will highly appreciate this index, and be grateful to 
the author for providing them with such a helpful guide to the 
first fifty volumes. Having myself contributed an index to Vols, 
1—50 (in Vol. 50, 3) of Beitrüge zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur I am fully aware of the amount of 
patience, time and labor required in order to compile an index 
like the one Dr. Krahe has given us. 

We learn from the preface that the author had to forego the 
intention of furnishing an index oi words and subject-matter 
because of the unfavorable economic conditions of the periodical. 

In ease the opportunity should offer, we would be grateful for 
an enumeration of titles arranged by subjects similar to the one 
furnished by me for volumes 1—50 of Beitrüge zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur. However, the usefulness of 
the present index is such that we have every reason to appreciate 
what we have received, the more so as we are impressed, from 
beginning to end, with the author's thoroughness and precision. 


‚+ Kraga H. Corrrrz. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. : 





Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographical Guide to Latin 
Manuscripts Prior to the Ninth Century. Edited by E. A. 
Lows. Part I. The Vatican City. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Pp. xii + 44 (with nearly 150 photographic 
facsimiles). £2, 10s. 


This magnificent folio volume is a fitting first-fruit of Lowe's 
years of patient research and study; its publication is due to 


table of contents of its own. Beginning with No. 1 of Vol. 44 (edited 
by Ferdinand Sommer and Albert Debrunner), the two were combined 
under the title of Indogermanische Forschungen. 
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coóperation by the Rockefeller Foundation, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Delegates of the Clarendon- Press, and 
the Union Académique Internationale. In ten such parts, Lowe 
proposes to bring out descriptions, with facsimiles, of every pre- 
Caroline Latir MS; purchasers of each volume as issued will 
receive the last part free. 

Lowe must have taken particular pleasure in devoting Part I 
to the MSS in the Vatican City, and in dedicating it to Cardinal 
Ehrle. Lowe's book is worthy of such dedication. It is a monu- 
ment of exact scholarship, keen and accurate observation, and 
careful printing. The-facsimiles are well chosen and admirably 
reproduced; the descriptions of the over 140 MSS and parts of 
MSS figured, аге concise and illuminating. Lowe has condensed 
without omitting anything vital. I have checked many of them 
against my own notes, and find nothing whatever to correct and 
very little to add or modify.. Under 64 (Barb. Lat. 671) І 
should note that on £. 166v, after the Explicit, the Deo gratias 
amen is written in Greek uncials, with a theta for t; 65 (Barb. 
Lat. 679), the abbreviations nrt (noster), urt (uester), prt, pbrt 

„and prtb (presbyter), frt (frater, -trem, -tres) ; 81 (Pal. Lat. 
187), s (sunt), it (item); under 97 (Pal. Lat. 577), st (sunt) ; 
104a (Reg. Lat. 267, ff. 1—98), the spellings quur, sumtu, labso, 
incoat, isac; tke interesting punctuation, with its question marks 
and * French quotes”, seemed quite ancient to me, as likewise 
in the rest of the MS (no. 104b). In 111 (Reg. Lat. 1024) I 
found nm, nori and nme for nomine, pbr, prbr and prsbr for 
presbyter, aqa and anqa for antiqua. 113 (Reg. Lat. 1997) has 
great variety of abbreviations for forms of episcopus and pres- 
byter. But these are minutis; Lowe's work is а superb achieve- 
ment of sound scholarship, and a beautiful book; may he be 
&pared to pilot all ten safely into the haven. : 

| : ` C. U. CLARK. 


Tus City Corema, NEW Уавк Giry. 
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THE MARATHON EPIGRAMS. 


In the section of Athens where the American School of 
Classical Studies is conducting its excavations of the ancient 
Agora, a stone with the lost beginning of the two epigrams of ` 
I. G., I?, 768 came out of a modern wall in the demolition that 
preceded the campaign of 1933. The new fragment disclosed 
the character of the epigrams. In .the Second Report of the 
American Excavations in the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, II 
[1933], pp. 480-494), I published the old and the new fragments 
as part of a monument for the men who fell‘at Marathon, and 
on the basis of a passage in the Life of Aeschylus (§ 8, p. 4, ed. 
Wilamowitz) I assigned the first epigram definitely to Simonides 
and argued that the second was probably the rival epigram of 
Aeschylus. The stone has already attracted the attention of 
others. J. L. Myres in Antiquity, VIII (1934), pp. 176-178, has 
supported my interpretation, but F. Hiller von Gaertringen in 
Hermes, LXIX (1984), pp. 204-206 and W. Peek, ibidem, рр. 
339-343, have not accepted my explanation for reasons which 
arise, Т believe, from misconceptions. I desire to make a few 
comments not only concerning this matter but also concerning - 
the proposed restorations. The reader, however, will scarcely: 
need to be réminded that it is more ‘important to comprehend 
what we already have than to speculate on what might have 
stood in the missing portions, for the literal restoration, although 
an entertaining and instructive exercise, ean never supply any 
more than a bare possibility. 

To Hiller von Gaertringen we are indebted for an ація. 
of the first line of the second epigram: evaparo.staBap | -- — — — —]. 
The words are to be divided ѓу dpa тоѓоЁ дар [- — —— — J, and the 
form roicf is to be explained as standing for roisse. He cites 
a parallel in the name G«óforos (= eos + Boros). It is not 
that б sometimes has the sound value of 8 but of с + 8 as we 


+ Cf. also J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 6913. 
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learn from two ancient passages? which are quoted and illus- 
trated with a number of examples? by E. Н. Sturtevant, The 
Pronunciation of Greek and Latin (Chicago, 1920), pp. 183-189. 
Before this simple convincing resolution I am eager to withdraw 
the very forced explanation which mere embarrassment sug- . 
gested. | 

In his interpretation of the monument, however, Hiller begins 
with a false assumption that the second epigram is written in 
the place of an earlier erased inscription. But the second epi- 
gram is not so written. On the contrary, the face of the block 
was originally bordered by a smooth band, narrow along the 
sides and bottom but wide at the top to accommodate the inscrip- 
lion. The inner field was deliberately rough-picked for decora- 
tion. Later another band like the one at the top was smoothed 
across the rough-picked area to receive a second inscription, 
precisely as Dérpfeld and Wilhelm recognized long ago. The 
original rough-picking still shows through the band in places. 
The base, however, in its previous arrangement belonged to a 
well-defined archaic type by no means rare, as I carefully eluci- 
dated in my article with a photograph and a list of similar 
monuments. Бірге Hiller, displaying in fact no acquaintance 
with this section of my article, has not attempted in the least 
to refute the evidence, I content myself with calling the reader’s 
attention to my criginal discussion of the matter in Hesperia, 
II (1933), pp. 480-484. On this fundamental point I rejoice 
in the corroboration of Dr. Werner Peek.* 

The monument was originally designed for one epigram. 
Later another inscription was added apparently as an after- 
thought. The script displays less finish because of a less skilful 
stone-cutter and probably also because of the difficulty of working 
on a monument already in situ. 

Both inscriptions contain epigrams of the official type for 


з Dionysius Thrax, р. 14, 4 ff. Uhlig: gre 8à ти cupgpdver Sirda pév ёоті 
‚ Tpla, Сё V. бил Dè Apyrac ёт: êv ёкатто» цітіду ёк д0о cupduvwy сбукета, тд 
иёр { ёк тоб с kal б, тд 5 Ё ёк тод к Kalo, тд бё у ёк тойт ка) v, | 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. Verb., p. 53, 1-7: éerd& ёё тра, тд 
bef кад rd E kal тд ү. ботла 52 Хуоис: aùrà тог бій, тд єбувета elvas, тд нер { 
бій тоб с kal 8, rb B6 Ё 8:4 rod к каї с, тд ё Y бій тоб т каї с сууефварибуву 
addjros lBlav фару NauBávovra, 4 бій тд x pav ётёує Svety ypauuárwv бу там 
суХХаваїс mapaħaupavróperov Exaxoror, 

з E. g., A@jnvage, вбраїє, etc. are from *’Adavavasde, etc. 

* Hermes, LXIX (1934), р. 329. 
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those who have fallen in battle. The demonstratives тий’ in line 
1 and тоїоб in line 3 presuppose a list of names that can 
scarcely be anything else than the list of the fallen. The self- 
sufficiency of both epigrams, the rough-picked area separating 
them sharply from each other, and the absence of a strong con- 
nective like ка, clearly indicate that they are two distinct 
epigrams on the same subject. The second epigram deals with 
the battle of Marathon. Therefore we must restore the first also 
as dealing with Marathon, and it is idle to speculate with Hiller 
whether the remaining traces of the first might not be so restored 
as to concern the Athenians who fell at Salamis and Plataea. 
Even if we imagine a single monument for those who fell both at 
Salamis and at Plataea, it is too extravagant to assume that an 
epigram on the men who fell at Marathon would have subse- 
quently been added to this monument rather than have received 
a place on a monument of its own.® Clearly the list of names 
to which the demonstrative rotof? in line 3 refers, was the same 
list as that indicated by the demonstrative тбуб' in line 1. 
Finally, the base is of a size proper for the support of a stele 
designed to record one hundred and ninety-two names, the 
number of the Athenian casualties at Marathon. 

In regard to the restoration of the first epigram, I still fail 
to see any trace of the punctuation which shculd appear after 
the word alet if it constituted the end of the first hexameter, and 
the surface is partly preserved here. As to the word Iepod[v?] 
which B. D. Meritt believed he saw in line 1, and which I hesi- 
tatingly included in the publication of the epigram, neither W. 
Peek nor H. T. Wade-Gery ean read it. It is probably best, as 
formerly, to retain the clearly visible P and disregard the hypo- 
thetical letters. For the wide lacuna in line 2 no restoration has 
yet been proposed to rival that of Meritt. 

The second epigram Hiller restored as follows: 

Фу dpa roio’ áBáp [avre пєфраурбусу ётор h]ór aixuiv | отёсау 

прбадє «vÀov àv[vía раро | 

dvyiadov трёсол '"P[vcurróMos шєрабтоу| | доти pia Ilepoóv 

kAvágevo[«. 8óvagav]." 

5 W. Peek, Hermes, LXIX (1934), pp. 339-340. 

* Hesperia, II (1933), p. 485. 

7 The restoration á)ág[ar»r: weppayudvor rop] was suste to him by 


P. Maas; áv[ría uvpiácw] and кМмәр@шеро[ Stvar] were old restorations 
of Wilheim and Kirchhof. 
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To this restoration Peek has objected 
that the nuance of the victory is not 
contained in the phrase aixpiv orécap 
and that the word йухіалор scarcely 
modifies the noun dorv from which it is 
80 far removed. Peek would restore the 
end of line 3 with dv[rfov Ммєнёуоу], 
йу|тіа patopévov], av[ ri’ етесочибуоу | or 
even dy[pov èreoovpévois]. Of the four 
the last suggestion appeals to me most. 
Then, we could connect the adjective 
дууіаЛор with the noun dypov, and re- 


. Store, as Peek does, &[Zeavro 82—] in- 


stead of 'P[vowrróMos—]. Since A. 
Rangabé in the original publieation of 
the сід fragment * had reported a trace 
of an omicron, which however is usually | 
rejected on the strength of A. Wilhelm's 
examination of the stone, Peek con- 
tinues б[ўтауто 8 més moAvBoíA]o dorv. 
Peek believes that Rangabé actually saw 
the omicron before the word dorv in the 
last line, I believe with Wilhelm that 
it then existed only in Rangabé's imagi- 
nation. The fracture, which otherwise 
must have occurred between Rangabé’s 
reading and that of Wilhelm, might no 
longer have been very fresh, but it 
would still, I think, have been recog- 
nizable аз more recent. Therefore, I 
should not feel Peek’s qualms at re- 
storing p[vcavro 8 Tpiroyevetas] боту. 
In the phrase rës тоАВобло the article, 
as Peek himself conceded, is somewhat 
disturbing. 

But а fundamental impossibility. ad- 
heres to the reconstruction of Hiller. 
If for the moment we forget that his 


‚ restoration of the first epigram is ex- 
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cluded even because of the subject, and if we take the trouble of 
drawing the inscription as he imagined it, we see that the restora- 
tion does noi fit the space. If line 3 is right, lines 2 and 4 are 
wrong, and vice versa. 

^ Meritt, keeping his own restoration for line 2 and that of 
Hiller for line 4, has altered line 3 of the reconstruction to 
comply with the exigencies of space. He has sent me the 
following suggestion (see Fig. 1): 


I 
йудрбу rove’ áper [——————————— ad[-—---— 


| ызчы = і 
čoyov yàp welol rè[v Варбардфогоу боту 8 ҺеАА4[да р]ё тбоау 
SovrAto[y ёрар іу]. 


п 
ёр dpa roiot" адар[ах ёи стёдєо: Üvpós] hór aixpey | оттар 
‚трбебє тъу\бу ду[ та ириси] 
эжеш mpéoat "РІуситтбмоє рерабтоу| | дет» Biar Перобу 
кМиацемо |. ёфуашу]. 


Pede in his restoration, has altered line 4 so that it fits the 
space required by the restoration of line 3 according to Hiller 
von Gaertringen and P. Maas, but he has not attempted to 
recover line 2, where, of course, Meritt’s suggestion would have 
to be abandoned. 

Since, however, the word-for-word restoration of these epi- 
grams, when so much is missing, can never be more than a 
possibility, the important thing remains the comprehension of 
what we still have and accordingly an appreciation of its signifi- 
eance for the history of literature. Fortunately this monument, 
because of a passage in the Life of Aeschylus, permits us to 
dispel somewhat the darkness which still partially envelopes the 
figure of the great Simonides. Peek to be sure rejects the 
validity of information gleaned from the anecdote in the Life, 
but his objections seem to me unfounded. In deference, there- 
fore; to the scruples of Dr. Peek I shall submit the anecdote to a 
somewhat more detailed examination: 

He departed to the court of Hiero, according to some because, 
after the Athenians had made much of him, he had been defeated 
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by Sophocles, who was just а young man,—according to others, 
because he had been defeated by Simonides in the case of the 
éAeyetov on the nen who fell at Marathon. For the édeyeiov has 
great need of the moving quaiity of the fine, delicate type (ў тєрї 
ті <ovp>mabes Azrrérys), whereas the genius of Aeschylus, as we 
have said, is of л different character (§ 8, p. 4, ed. Wilamowitz). 

Gossip had scught & connection between certain events in the 
life of Aeschylus. The trip to Syracuse was a fact; likewise, 
the defeat of Aeschylus in a dramatic contest was a fact. They 
. were historical events concerning an historical personage. Merely 
the connection between thers is suspect. Likewise we should 
expect the other event to be an historical fact, namely, the defeat 
of Aeschylus in a contest for a sepulchral epigram on the men 
who fell at Marathon, whereas the connection between this 
event and the trip to Syracuse was the stupid fiction of later 
gossip. 

Peek raises the objection that &eyéa were not necessarily 
epigrams. Not always, but epigrams were called éAcyeia, so that 
the phrase ФАєуєїоу els rods Фу Маравіу, тебупкбтаѕ is a proper 
description for either of the twc epigrams. By itself the phrase 
would normally be so understood in view of the ubiquity of the 
sepulehral epigram. The criticism, moreover, which the author 
of the Life appends to this iter. of information leaves no doubt 
as to his meaning. For Aeschylus, he continues, lacked the «epi 
то «оорута Asrrórgs, the essence of the lacrima Simonidea. 
It was not a lonzer poem where Aeschylus might have exhibited 
his genius for sonorous and imposing language. Aeschylus too 
could move his hearers, and for the tradition, which denied the 
poet all gift for this type of literature (the éAeyetov), the mani- 
fest inferiority of Aeschylus did not lie in a lack of a moving 
quality in general, but in a lack of the epigrammatic quality 
which Simonides possessed to such a preéminent degree. 

The author, therefore, says that Simonides had defeated 
Aeschylus in a contest for tke selection of an epigram on the 
men who fell at Marathon. No visible grounds exist for charging 
him ог his ultimate source wich having forged the anecdote. - If 
the text of an epigram on the subject accompanied the story, we 
should be justified in suspecting the ancient horror vacui, but 
no such epigram has been preserved for which the ancients might 
have sought to supply an authorship through the invention of an 
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aetiological story. The anecdote is absurd also as motivation 
for the departure of Aeschylus; we cannot suspect that anyone 
invented it out of nothing to account for the departure which 
took place twenty years later. On the other hand, the story by 
itself is perfectly plausible. A contest accords well enough with 
Hellenic practice, and when the custom of honoring the heroic 
dead with an epigram prevailed so generally, it would be sur- 
prising if the men who fell at Marathon did not receive this 
ordinary tribute. "То be sure no epigram stood over the mound 
at Marathon on the monument which Pausanias describes, but 
the epigram belonged with the cult of the heroic dead on the 
Acropolis or in the public cemetery at Athens, where the men 
who fell at Marathon would certainly have been remembered 
with a memorial among the other memorials for those who had 
died in war. Nor is it surprising that Simonides should have 
written an epigram for the Athenian dead as he is reported to 
have done for Spartans and Corinthians. The most hypercritical 
will admit that he did write some epigrams, even if the anthcl- 
ogies have been a little overgenerous in their attributions. He 
must have earned his reputation in some way. We know even 
that he dwelt in Athens in the period after the battle of Mara- 
thon;° thus it appears that to an extent he enjoyed Athenian 
favor. Nor is it incredible that in an open contest the epigram 
of Simonides surpassed the efforts of his rivals. So the story 
contains no improbable elements, and furthermore, the note of 
literary criticism appended to it has an authentic quality which 
does not detract, I think, from the verisimilitude of the anecdote 
itself. . 

"Therefore a statement in an ancient author leads us to a 
monument with a lost epigram of Simonides, an official elegy 
on the men who fell at Marathon. And now chance has revealed 
to us a monument with an unrecorded epigram, an elegy of the 
official type on the men who fell at Marathon. The elegy re- 
sembles in technique the Simonidean epigrams on the seer 
Megistias and on the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae.^ It is 


? See the anecdotes in Plutarch's Life of Themistocles, § 5. 

1 See Hesperia, II (1933), p. 499. The elegy to be sure is badly 
mutilated, but the preservation of the last line reveals the structure. 
That the elegy and the two Simonidean epigrams structually resemble 
each other and differ from the other archaie epigrams points strongly 
to the personality cf a single author. 
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not a monument to celebrate the victory but a cenotaph for the 
heroic dead, and Athens would have contained only one cenotaph. 
They are obviously the same monument; and the burden of 
proof lies not on the side of us who assert the identification but 
on the side of those rather whe reject a plausible ancient state- 
ment which is otherwise uncontradicted and is actually corro- 
borated by arckaeological discovery. 

The new fragment, even now but little weathered, shows that 
this monument did not, like the other lists of fallen, withstand - 
the elements fcr many years. It stood for a decade and then ` 
disappeared when the Persians destroyed the city. The epigram 
of Simonides did not reach the anthologies, for the compilers 
began their activity considerably later. The monument perished, 
but the story concerning it remained. 

It seems to me, therefore, that definite proof for the first epi- 
gram imposes an acceptance of the authorship of Simonides. 
I have suggested for the second epigram the authorship of 
Aeschylus on the basis of a number of probabilities, which have 
quite persuaded me but which the reader is at liberty to reject 
since definite proof cannot be adduced. The probabilities, how- 
ever, strongly favor it, and no evidence contradicts the hypo- 
thesis, for Peek’s objection that there is nothing in the second 
epigram of that which Plutarch З relates concerning the content 
of an Aeschylean éAeyetov does not alter the case. They are not 
the same. As the epigram cf Simonides was forgotten so also 
the epigram of Aeschylus would easily have been forgotten. 
Quite apart from this, however, there is nothing in Plutarch's 
words to suggest that the ёАєуєѓа. which he knew was a sepulchral 
epigram. It concerned the battle of Marathon, to be sure, but 
the battle of Marathon was a favorite subject which did not 
vanish quickly from the memory of those who participated. 
On the contrary, the information that the tribe Aezntis held the 
right wing scarcely came from a brief epigram on the heroic dead 
from all the trihes regarded as & single group. It constitutes a 
detail extracted from a description of the battle itself and Plu- 
tarch derived it probably from a longer poem than the double 
distich of a cenotaph. 


11 Mor. 628 e (ecncerning tke exploits and the famous scns of the tribe 
of Ajax): P'Aavklas 9! ò фтор kal тд бефіди кёраз Аартібаїє ris ёр Mapaddve 
mapardtews ётобобђузі, rais Alc xÓAov els Th» цеборіау édeyelats miorotperos, Hyw- 
рисибусу Thy paxny éxelyny émibazüs:-- . 
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The monument for the men who fell at Potidaea, to choose 
an Athenian example, contains three sepulchral epigrams. It 
has been reasonably suggested that these are the epigrams of the 
three prize winners of a contest.? For the elegy on the men 
who fell at Marathon we know that a contest took place, and on 
the stone we find two epigrams. The second, to be sure, was not 
inscribed until the monument had been finished, but this fact 
indicates merely that the original plan envisaged one epigram 
and that the decision to honor another contestant was arrived 
at later. | 

We might wonder why the Athenians did not recut the inscrip- 
tion and replace the monument after 479. The fact remains 
that they did not do so. If I hazard a conjecture on this point 
it is merely to emphasize that there was nothing really strange 
in the omission. Perhaps the difficulty of restoring all the old 
sepulchral monuments dissuaded the Athenians from under- 
taking the public restoration of any; perhaps another influence 
cooperated with this natural inertia. "Themistocles, who achieved 
the acme of his prestige directly after the battle of Salamis, 
dominated the political situation and would scarcely have been 
enthusiastic about a monument recalling the glory of Marathon. 
The ancient tradition makes of him a vain man, jealous of the 
fame achieved by others. He is reported to have said that the 
trophy of Miltiades kept him awake at nights;'* and after the 
victories which his own genius, breaking with the policy of Mil- 
tiades, had created and which brought him among all Hellenes 
eternal fame, he may have regarded the rival glory of Miltiades 
with even greater displeasure. He disliked Simonides, moreover, 
according to the anecdotes which Plutarch relates in the Life 
of Themistocles, $ 5, and he had no great respect for the poet’s 
talent. Thereforé, Themistocles would not have exerted himself 
for the re-erection of the monument; he would not have supplied 
the impulse nor would he have lent to others the support which 
might normally be expected from the popular leader. 
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за M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions (1933), р. 128. 

? Plutarch, Life of Miltiades, §3. We cannot of course check the 
story. The accuracy however does not concern us so much as does the 
general impression of the man. 


PLACE NAMES AND HEROES IN THE AENEID. 


When Vergil assembles the forces of Aeneas and Turnus in 
the catalogues of the Aeneid he names as captains of several 
divisions heroes so foreign to the districts which they represent 
in the poem that their presence has puzzled the commentators 
from Servius on. Messapus, founder and eponym of Messapia, 
is the most distinguished of these misplaced heroes and also 
the first to appear (Aeneid, уп, 691-702). He joins the host 
of Turnus as Ізадег of the Faliscans, though neither Vergil nor 
any other ancient source expleins his departure from the south- 
ernmost part of the репігѕша to a region some forty "miles 
northeast of Rome. Altheim’s elaborate argument based on 
an identification wita Neptune does little to clarify the situa- 
lion.^ Messapus, as the legendary ancestor of Ennius, has a 
peculiar interest for Vergil who marks his poetical connéction by 
introducing him (as Servius notes on Aeneid, vir, 691) at 
the head of a singing band likened to sweet-voiced swans. The 
inspired vates can not be killed after the manner of ordinary 
mortals by fire ог steel, or rather it is nefas for any one so to 
slay him. He passes unscathed through the war, though he takes 
an active part ir the fighting and with Atinas beside him is 
bearing the brunt of the attack on the Latin gate when Turnus 
stays the battle and goes to his last combat with Aeneas (хп, 
6611.). Messapus is a hero with a great legend who contributes 
to the epic dignity of the poem and at the same time inevitably 
brings to mind the district which bears his name and which 
otherwise has no connectión with the Aeneid. We shall see that 
others. also are introduced fo- the geographical allusions im- 
plicit in their rames. 

The second misplaced hero is Oebalus, the Spartan, whose 
name supplies a standing epithet for Spartan in general and is 
applied not only to Helen, Hyacinthus, etc., but to the great 
Spartan colony of Tarentum, notably in Vergils own fourth 
Georgie (line 125). If the Oebalus of Aeneid, уп, 784 is 


** Wie Vergil dazu kommt, ihn zu den Faliskern zu stellen wissen 
wir nicht." Rehm, “Das Geographische Bild des Alten Italien in Ver- 
gils Aeneis," Phi.ologus, Su»plementband xxiv (1932), Heft 2, р. 95. 

з Archiv für Ezligionswissenschaft, XXIX (1931), pp. 22 ff. 
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another man of the same name, he is unknown outside this men- 
tion. The story of Telon, the father of Oebalus, is, as Rehm 
recognized. a Vergilian invention to make Oebalus fit more 
naturally into the picture and give variety to the method of 
introducing the Sebethus River and a list of places in the neigh- 
borhood ot Naples. For Oebalus whose only known association 
in Italy is with Tarentum appears here as leader of the 
Campanians. 

As capiain of the Marsi in the mountainous interior of 
central Italy we have one Umbro (vir 750-760) who is un- 
known as а person in any other connection. The name is that of 
а river, the most considerable of Etruria except the Arno, and 
is connected with Umbria by Pliny (У. H., пт, 5, 8) who calls 
the region at its mouth tractus Umbriae. There is an attempt to 
give Umbro a personality in, the description of his power over 
serpents and the foreshadowing of his unhappy end in the lovely 
lines: ба 

Sed non Dardaniae medicari cuspidis ictum 

Evaluit, neque eum iuvere in volnera cantus 

Somniferi et Marsis quaesitae montibus herbae. 

Te nemus Angitiae, vitrea te Fucinus unda 

Te liquidi flevere lacus, (уп, 756-760) 


In the army of Aeneas the priestly figure corresponding to 
this man of Turnus is Asilas (x, 175 ff.) called divum interpres. 
He comes from Pisa in the poem and Servius (on xix 127) 
calls his name Etruscan, but he may be meant to represent the 
Picene district, for Silius mentions a tribe of that region as 
populos ÁsWos Umbro can charm serpents, but Asilas has 
methods of dealing with more potent forces: 

Cui pecudum fibrae, caeli cui sidéra parent, 


Et linguae volucrum et praesagi fulminis ignes. 
(x, 176-177) 


"This description like the lines it balances in the Latin catalogue 
seems inserted to give interest to an invented hero. 
Oenus and Aulestes, two leaders separated in a similar way 


* Op. cit., p. 33. 
s Tellus possessa Pelasgis 
Quis Aesis regnator erat, fluvioque reliquit 
Nomen et a sese populos tum dixit Asilos. 
(Pun., уш, 443 ff.) 
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from their customary surroundings,? both go to the war with the 
Mantuan foress (х, 198-212). Mantua, the metropolis of Ver- 
gil’s native region, naturelly takes a prominent place in the 
Etruscan list. In the tres gentes the poet attributes to it we 
have perhaps a reminiscence of a famous remark of Ennius 
which Aulus Gellius quotes (У. A., хуп, 17, 1): “ Ennius tria 
corda habere sese dicebat quod loqui Graece et Osce et Latine 
sciret.” Tt is natural that Vergil who felt the mantle of Ennius 
‘upon his shorlders "iked to think that he too came of '& place 
where three p2oples and thre» languages contributed to an en- 
riched inheritance. It is a fitting origin for a poet whose great- 
est theme is the fusion of many peoples into one. The elabora- 
tion of the quaterni populi which has caused so much discussion 
may be an invention to make less baldly apparent what has long 
been recognized as a personel allusion,? just as marked indi- 
vidual traits cr careers are supplied for people like Umbro who 
are only geographical terms. 

Though attached to Маг{са the two heroes Ocnus and Au- 
lestes have по more business there than Messapus among the | 
Faliscans, but just as Messapus carries with his name into the 
poem a stronz suggestion of a people and district otherwise 
neglected, Ocrus brings with him the city of Felsina which he 
founded (Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 198). Silius puts him 
back where he belongs: 2 

Oeni prisea domus parvique Bononia Rheni 
(Pun., үш, 599) 
Felsina, aftervards Bononia, is one of the great pre-Htruscan 
and Etruscan sites as well'as a Roman town of some consequence. 
It enters here only through the indirect allusion in the founder's 
name. Similarly Aulestes represents the city of his founding — 
a city whose name had tragic associations for Vergil’s contempo- 
raries, Perusia (Servins-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 198). It was 
wiser not to revive the memory of a bitter war and stories true 


5 Ancient anc modern attempts to legitimatize the connection of 
Ocnus and Aulestes with Mantua have resulted in a complicated mytho- 
logical picture. For discussion see Saunders, Vergil's Primitive Italy, 
рр. 84 ff. and Rehm, op. cit., p. 9. 

e“ Die Verse iber Mantua sind als zeitlose Bemerkung . . . aufzufas- 
sen, die der Dicater ‘ex sua persona’ macht” etc. Rehm, ор. cit., p. 7; 
ep. p. 85. 
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or untrue of Octavian's vengeful cruelty. So Perusia hovers 
half concealed in the background while her hero Aulestes shares 
the leadership of the Mantuan troops. In the death he dies one 
might read perhaps a veiled allusion to Perusia and human sacri- 
fice. He stumbles in retreating from Messapus in the fight and 
falls back upon the altar where the oath of peace had been con- 
firmed. “Haec melior magnis data victima divis," cries Mes- 
sapus (хі, 296) and transfixes him with a spear. The repul- 
sive picture is made worse-by the line which follows: “ Concur- 
runt Itali spoliantque calentia membra." 'The whole scene is out 
of keeping with the civilized character of Messapus, just as the 
sacrifice hostiarum more of three hundred Perusini on the altar 
of the first of the imperial divi is a shocking deed to find attri- 
buted to Octavian, even on doubtful testimony.” 

We have so far from the two catalogues six names which have 
been noted by generations of commentators as out of their usual 
context. What has not been noted is that the regions or cities 
suggested by their usual stories are places of importance which 
for various reasons are excluded from direct mention in the 
Aeneid. There is one more doubtful case, that of Halaesus 
(Halesus), a name first of all associated with the founder of the 
Faliscans, but also belonging in the forms Halaesus and Hales 
to a river on the north coast of Sicily and to one on the west 
coast of southern Italy. He is called Agamemnonius when 
introduced in the Aeneid as leading a band assembled from 
northern Campania (vir, 724 ff.) but the remarks about his 
father (x, 417 @.) would indicate that he is thought of as 
Italian and that the adjective is used jn a very general way for 
one of Greek descent5 This suggests that a connection with 
-Greek Italy is at least possible. He is an exception to the rule 
if he is the Faliscan Halaesus because that people ? is already in 


"Suetonius, Augustus, 15. See also Dio, Хіміп, 14. Appian, B.O., 

v, 48 and Velleius, m, 74 fix the responsibility on the soldiers. There 

. has been a natural reluctance to believe this story which Suetonius and 

Dio do not state with confidence. 
. "Tradition calls the Falisean Halaesus Argive (Dion. Hal, Ant. 
Rom., т, 21; Servius on Aeneid, үп, 695, etc.).. Ovid names him 
Atrides (Fasti, 1v, 73). 
e They appear with Messapus in the host of Turnus (vir 695 ff.). 
It is interesting to note in passing that Vergil knows they belong with 
the Latins and not with the Etruscans. See Rehm, op. cit., p. 14. 
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the picture and no such indirect allusion to their country is 
needed. 'The- other misplaced heroes so far noted supplement 
the necessarily incomplete map of the catalogues by a sort of 
ghost map which makes up for deficiencies. 

To be sure there are two certain exceptions to this system in 
Massicus and Ufens. Ufens in command of the Aequi (ул, 
744 ff.) has the name of a river in the Pontine marshes. This is 
described as an actual river in уп, 801 f. and its general region 
is accounted for in the story of Metabus and his flight with the 
infant Camila (хі, 540). It is hard to see why such a dull 
stream should figure in two capacities but the name of the Tribus 
Oufentina? may give it some interest besides its association 
with Taracina, the seat of a well-known cult and a town of old 
traditions. Massicus (x, 166) associated with Clusium in the 
Etruscan catalogue bears the name of a Campanian ridge which 
has been given generous mention in connection with Halaesus 
(уп, 725 #.). The connection of Massicus with the Etruscan 
people here assigned to him evokes from Servius a long and anx- 
ious note (or x, 166) and the remarkable observation (on x, 
167) that Clasium is turta Massicum — enough to show that 
we should be 2autious in accepting his geographical suggestions. 

Rehm in his discussion 11 notes that Umbria and all the east 
coast are neglected in the catalogues. Not if we remember 
Umbro, and Messapus, and Asilas. All of inland Etruria is 
here shown Wank except for Clusium, but we have seen that 
Felsina 1? anc Perusia are suggested by the presence of local 
heroes. The device seems artificial and strange, but the appli- 
cation of the same or similar methods outside the catalogues 
makes it high -y probable that the six certain cases noted are not 
six coincidences. 

It is not on-y in the catalogues that heroes appear in unfamil- 
iar surroundiags. Old king Daunus enters on the scene (x, 
688) as the father of Turnus. The orthodox version of his story 
is told by Patlus in his epitome of Festus (p. 60, ed. Lindsay) : 


10 Festus, s. v , p. 212, ed. Lindsay. 

31 Ор. cit., p. 1T. р 

7? Felsina is technically in Aemilia, but Vergil is speaking of the 
heroic age and counts Mantua as Etruscan. He is certainly thinking 
of a time when Felsina would be Etruscan also. 
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* Daunia Apulia appellatur a Dauno, Illyrieae gentis claro viro, 
qui eam propter domesticam. seditionem excedens patria occu- 
pavit.” : The Rutulian connection is puzzling. “ Patris anti- 
quam Dauni defertur ad urbem” can hardly mean anything 
except “ad Ardeam ” as Servius says on this line (x, 688), but 
this transplanting of Daunus seems exclusively Vergilian. Many 
have struggled with the genealogy of Turnus and tried to recon- . 
cile its inconsistencies by establishing the exact relationship of 
Daunus, Pilumnus, and Danaé who are all mentioned among 
his forebears, but the ancient passages cited give no evidence of 
any orderly arrangement. The Servius-Dan. note on x, 76 dis- 
poses of the question: “Si ergo Pilumnus proavus Latini est, 
non Turni avus: nam Stercutii Picus, Pici Faunus, Fauni 
Latinus est ñlius. Sed in his nominibus ари тт poeta.” 
This sensible commentary has had little effect. Бема! takes 
it that the name Daunian which we know in northern Apulia 
once belonged also to а people of the Rutulian district who 
later disappeared. He bases the Rutulian Daunians on a pas- 
sage in Lycophron’s Alezandra (1254) where Cassandra is made 
to prophesy that her kinsman (Aeneas) is to arrive in a land 
“тёр Aarivovs Aavvious т? фкидибупу.? This by no means proves 
that the districts to which she refers are adjacent. The place 
to which Aeneas is bound is certainly rèp Aavwiovs. Not to 
mention the incoherence of the whole passage (for here if ever 
“the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling” is lifted above the 
facts of geography) the same poem (504f.) shows clearly that 
Lycophron knows the true location of Daunia. There he says 
that Diomedes is to found Argyrippa in the Daunian country. 
The passage coupling the Latins and the Daunians has no 
more significance than the linking of Cortona and Ausonia in 
the speech of the Penates to Aeneas (п, 170f.). Any well- 
known name referring to Italy will answer the prophet’s need. 
When Amata seeks for foreign ancestry to qualify Turnus as 
one of the esterni generi commanded by the gods (vit, 98), it 
is not to Illyrian forebears that she alludes but to 


Inachus Acrisiusque patres mediaeque Mycenae (vu, 372), 


that is, to the Argive ancestors of Danaé, the reputed founder 


18 See also Servius on Aeneid, virt, 9. 34 Op. cit., p. 28. 
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of Ardea, If che father of Turns ‘were an Illyrian immigrant 
even Amata half crazed by anxiety would not range so far for 
arguments. It seems reasonable, to suppose that Daunus appears 
here not in the character of the great Illyrian hero, but as the 
eponym of a region which otherwise has no part in the story,. 
а region -whick as the birthplace of Horace had some саш to 
notice in his own generation. 


Dicar qua violens ohstrepit Aufidus 
Et qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium 
Regnavit populorum. (Odes, HI, 30, 10-12) 


So Daunus тат here mean Daunia as Messapus means Messapia. 

If it seems fantastic to suggest that Vergil has borrowed a. 
father for his greatest Latin hero from Apulia, le? us remember 

that for Camilla, the only Latin leader who rivals Turnus in ` 
prominence, he has likewise borrowed a father, Metabus, from 
Metapontum.!5 

. Another district name has a prominent place in the later. 
action of the poem. When Aeneas receives his wound it is the 

physician lapyz who attends him: 


Iamque aderat Phoebo ante alios dilectus Japyx (хп, 391). 


The name itself which ia appropriate to a healer 1° may have 
been suggested by the special function, but the chief usefulness 
of the hero is not the healing of the wound for which his 
unaided efforts are of no avail, but the introduction cf another _ 
founder whose name is associated with Iapygia as Daunus with 
Daunia and Messapus with Messapia." The name recalls not 
only the great cape of Мі. 'Garganus but also two smaller points | 
of land, Iapygium, the southern tip of Calabria, and Iapygum 
promontorium, near Croton on the southern coast. 

Far less conspicuous in the action, in fact only mentioned 
іп а combat list, (x, 561), is Lucas. -He accounts for Lucania 
where except fcr him there is a striking blank on the map. 


35 Metabus nomen sumptum de historia: Metabus enim fuit dux 
Graeci agminis, qui iuxta Hadriaticum mare urbem Metapontum condi- 
dit (Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, xx, 540). See also Strabo, vr, 1, 15 
(C 265). | 

16 Aptum nomen medico; nam ійсда: Graeci dicunt curare (Servius 
on Aeneid, xit, 391). 77 Servius on Aeneid, x1, 247. 
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The form used here заваа of the more familiar тин of 
Livy recalls the Naevian Luca bos 

Diomedes,*® who refuses the petition of Latinus to take up : 
arms a second time against Trojans (xr, 925 Ё.), did not give 
his own name to any place in Italy, but the legends credit him 
with founding several cities and ruling over wide lands. He 
has a curious kind of prominence in the Aeneid where he exists 

` аз a powerful presence in the background. It is to him of all 
the Greek heroes that Aeneas refers during the storm of the 
first book. It is of him we are reminded by the snow-white 
horses on the shore (тп, 537). His name comes to Dido's 
lips when she asks Aeneas for the tale of Troy (1, 752). It 
is his message which brings the final discouragement to the 
weakening Latins (хі, 996 ff.). Vergil has put him to many 
uses—the coming and going of the embassy has a splendid dra- 
matic effect—but one of his functions may be to complete the 
picture of Magna Graecia already sketched in by Iapyx, Mes- 
варив, Oebalus, Daunus, Metabus, Lucas. Not only does his 
name call up those of Beneventum, Arpi, Aequum Tuticum, 
Venusia, Canusium, Venafrum,”° but he provides an excuse for 
naming the river Aufidus, Horace’s violens Aufidus (Aeneid, 
xr, 405). 

Further details for southern Italy are furnished by the river 
Sybaris who appears among the fighters in the last battle (хп, 
363) ; perhaps by Murranus (xir, 529, 639) who may represent 
the town of Muranum; and by those points along the coast 
which were sighted or touched by Aeneas on his voyage to 
Latium (ep. пі, 55115), or mentioned in the prophecy of 
Helenus (111, 881 ff.). Sagaris (1x, 575), son of Ajax of Locri, 
represents the river Sagra between Locri and Caulonia. The 
story of drowned Palinurus (vi, 337-383) brings in a generous 
sweep of coast near Velia. There is still a large blank in the 
region of the Bruttii but this is supplied by the allusion to 
Sila Saltus in the famous simile of the fighting bulls (xir, 
715 ®.). The same simile gives us Taburnus Mons in Campania 


15 Quoted by Varro (De Lingua Latina, уп, 389, 59, ed. Müller) and 
repeated by Lucretius, v, 1302, 1339. 

1? Ciaceri, Storia della Magna Grecia, Milan, 1924, pp. 399 ff. - 

?9 Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, XI, 246. On Canusium see Horace, Ser- 
mones, X, 5, 92. 21 Oiaceri, op. cit, 1, p. 153. 
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and opens our eyes to the possibility of such uses for similes 
and ornamental myths in other parts of the poem. 

Campania enters directly into the war with troops sent to 
the army of Turnus from the Ager Falernus under Halaesus 
(уп, 723 ff). With him are Auruncans and Oseans from the . 
Massie heights and the more level lowlands of Sidicinum and 
"Cales; dwellers on the banks of Volturnus and from Saticula. 
Capua cannot take part since it has yet to be founded by Capys 
(x, 145), a Trcjan comrade of Aeneas, Oebalus covers another 
section of Camoania with his men from Capri and ihe neigh- 
borhood of Naples and Pompeii (уп, 733-740) and reaching 
inland as far as Abella and the Samnite castella of Rufrae and 
Batulum.* Taburnus Mons near Beneventum has already been 
mentioned as introduced in a simile (хіх, 715). The moun- 
tainous interior of Samnium is filled by the foundations of 
Diomedes and hy the selection of Ampsancti Valles as the place 
of Allecto's retirn to Hades (vir 563-571). The need of a 
mention in this region may have helped to decide the choice of 
a location admirably suited to the event. "Vergil has transposed 
а description used by Ennius for the disappearance of Discordia 
(Annales, viz, $60-63) trom the Ennian location on the river 
Nar to the Samnite wilds.?? 

Latium and the adjacent lands enter naturally into the lists 
of the combatarts but the catalogue method, however skilfully 
handled, soon reaches the limit of its usefulness. бо even in 
places close to tbe scenes cf battle there are incidental references 
of the same sort as for more remote regions. The Liris leaves 
the southern bo-ders of Latium to fight among the Etruscans 
(xr 670). The river Almo is the first victim oi hostilities on 
Latin soil (vin 580ff.). The hero Corythus, founder of 
Cortona, supplies this missing city to the thinly represented 
district of inland Etruria (vir, 209; rx, 10; x, 719; xir, 170). 
Tarquinii does not appear as a city but her founder Tarcho is 
the great field marshal of all the Etruscans (x, 153). 

An interesting case ої 2 different type of indirect mention is 
that of Veii, the absence cf which from either host is at first 


22 Servius on Аєлейї, vir, 789. 

23 Norden, Ennics und Vergil, p. 26. See also Rehm, op. sit., p. 75. 
Vergil does not need the Nar which belongs to the district eovered by 
the Latin catalogue. See also үп, 517. | 
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surprising. No city in Italy was more closely bound up with 
Rome's early legends and few Htrucan centers could claim 
greater power and fame, But it was as an enemy that Rome 
remembered her and it may be а sort of damnatio memoriae 
which bars her name from the record here. Yet just as in the 
fasti the name of Antonius must first be written and then erased, 
we may decipher the name of Veii in litura, so to speak, in an 
unmistakeable reference. One name of the Veientes was known 
to every child in Rome, that of Lars Tolumnius the fifth century 
king who was held responsible for the murder oi four Roman 
legat? in Fidenae (Livy, 1v, 17). Statues of these four victims 
were set up at public expense on the rostra where Cicero 
. remembered seeing them and they received “pro brevi vita 
diuturnam memoriam.” 29 Though the name of at least one of 
the martyrs is a little dubious that of the villain Tolumnius 
was fixed beyond a doubt, His family was an historical one 
in Veii as we now know from the occurrence of the name on 
very old inscribed potsherds discovered there.2* Cornelius 
Cossus killed Lars Tolumnius in single combat and so won for 
the second time in the annals of Rome the spolia opima. 
* Ruptor foederis humani, violatorque gentium iuris," are the 
words Livy puts into the mouth of Cossus as he spurs his horse 
toward the Etruscan king (Ту, 19, 3). Vergil has work for a 
treaty breaker and in this róle he casts the augur Tolumnius 
who hurls his spear almost across the altar where peace had 
been sworn and so precipitates the final conflict. What Roman 
could read this episode without being reminded of that other 
Tolumnius of Veii * ruptor foederis humani, violatorque gentium 
iuris?" This accounts too for the appearance of an Etruscan 
as right hand man ої Turnus? whose only declared Etruscan 
adherent is Mezentius. The good Etruscans are all helping 
Aeneas. Vergil’s customary care for the appearance of truth is 
evident in his making this man a soothsayer, a profession which 
accords with the Etruscan name. 

Although the cetalogues and other references throughout the 


24 Cie,, Phil., 1x, 2. 

25 Not, Scavi, 1930, pp. 230 ff. 

28 Turnus speaks of him as опе of his chief hopes when Diomedes has 
refused to join his cause (хт, 428 f.): Non erit auxilio nobis Aetolus 
et Arpi: At Messapus erit felixque Tolumnius etc. 
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poem fill the western sic» of central Italy completely there is an 
increasing lack of reprezentation as one approaches the eastern 
coast. The mention of Sulmo among the heroes gives us one 
useful spot (rx, 412; x, 517) and it may be that Larina who 
attends Camilla (x1, 655) carries in her name a suggestion of 
Larinum. Similarly Camers (x1, 753) suggests Camerium and 
Numanus (rx, 599, 658) the town of Numana in the almost 
neglected Picene territory. For this same neighborhood another . 
place is supplied by a useful note in Servius (on x, 186) where 
he says that some give for the corrupt name Cinyrae, Cumarre, 
C inire, Cinera, Ctnere the form Cunare from Cunarus Mons in 
ihe Picene: distrizt. The need of a mention for this place 
suggests that Servius is again supplying a correct reading from - 
the unauthorized version of the text. 

Northern allusions come with the story of Antenor and his 
connection witk tae Timavus and Patavium which is adroitly 
introduced in the complaint af Venus to the king of heaven 
(1, 242 ff.). The Po appears with the Athesis (Adige) in a 
comparison of the mighty heroes Pandarus and Bitias to forest 
trees (rx, 680). According to Servius and Servius-Dan. on 
IX, 676 the sam» cimi_e includes a reference to another river of 
the north in tie name Liquetia (679) which most modern 
editors reject in favor of Rquentia as an epithet for flumina with 
which it is joined. Here again I incline to accept the reading. 
which the ancient 2ommentator favors, though less “ ne incipia- 
mus a generalitate ad speciem reverti? than because the river 
brings with it ihe towns of Altinum and Concordia (as the 
Servius-Dan. note adds) and sc is geographically useful in the 
same way as th» Adige which suggests Verona. The Mincius 
and Lacus Вепасаз appear in the Mantuan passage of the 
Etruscan catalogue (x, 205 Ё).  Cispadane Gaul except for 
Bononia seems badly neglected, whether because the Ligurian 
name may be made to extend over the western part of this 
region, or because some of the countless allusions whose signi- 
ficance has beer missed in this study may apply there, it is 
impossible for me to say. | 

Even the incomplete evidence here assembled on the map of 
Italy in the Aeneid seems enough to demonstrate that Vergil 
has made a systematic and amazingly successful attempt to 
_ bring. all sections of the peninsula (or at least their names) 
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into some relation to his poem. Granted that he has such a 
design it is obvious that he must vary his devices to keep the 
scheme from becoming too mechanical. He has managed with 
consummate skill, never introducing colorless geographical names 
in groups, but combining them with genuine mythological per- 
sonages and often giving them interest by free and highly 
poetic invention of characters and careers.. So the river Galaesus 
becomes a venerable old man killed 

dum paci medium se offert, iustissimus unus 

qui fuit Ausoniisque olim ditissimus arvis: 


quinque greges illi balantum, quina redibant 
armenta, et terram centum vertebat aratris. (үп, 536 ff.) 


We cannot think of Metabus as little better than a place name 
after reading the romantic tale of his escape through the forest 
and of the infant Camilla's flight across the turbulent Amasenus 
on the spear to which her father had bound her (xr, 540 ff.). 
None the less, however skilfully the names are made to merge 
into the composition they would still seb up the desired over- 
tones in the minds of Italian hearers who would feel as they lis- 
tened that their native places were all acknowledged as part oi 
imperial Rome. Every nook and corner of the peninsula should 
be included, it matters not how—by names of heroes, by scenes 
of dction, by places seen or visited or spoken of in prophecies, 
by myths and similes which are the poets traditional ornaments. 
‘It is easy when this intention is realized to understand the 
extraordinary fondness for names of rivers which all readers of 
Vergil have observed—Almo and Galaesus, Ufens, Umbro, 
Sybaris and others: a river system may cover a wide territory 
in one word. The somewhat enigmatic remarks of Father Tiber 
about himself (celsis caput urbibus exit [viri 65] ) 27 would 
according to this apply literally to the hills where the head- 
waters of the stream rise and which have not been liberally dealt 
with in the matter of mention in the Aeneid. Except for its 
association with the upper reaches of the Тіђег 28 Arretium is 


27 This allows the same meaning for caput here as in Georgios, IV, 
. 319, “head-waters ” ог “ source" instead: of the elaborately metaphori- 
cal meaning of "source of power " which Warde Fowler adopts (Aeneas 
at the Site of Rome, pp. 37-42). 
28 Pliny, М. H., тп, 53: Tiberis e media fere longitudine Appennini 
finibus Arretinorum profluit. 
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entirely ignored, for example. Rome is not the only town with 
Homeric ancestry: some can even trace their lineage to ante 
bellum heroes like Dardanus.  Corythus, Oebalus, Ocnus, 
| Aulestes, Iapyz, Daunus,.Messapus,—here are glamorous tradi- 
tions. The pcem belongs not to Rome but to the whole of 
Italy. To be mentioned at all is to be on the roll of honor. 
The contest as Aeneas krows before he goes into it is not to end 
like the Trojan War with triumph and loot on one side and . 
destruction or 2xile on the other, but in a fusion from which 
future greatness for all concerned is to spring.  Vergil's con- 
temporaries would take his meaning without benefit of footnotes 
as even after centuries Dante does when he makes Vergil speak 
of the Italy | i 


Per cui morí la vergine Camilla 
Eurialo e Turro e Niso di ferute. (Inferno, т, 107-108) 


They all died for the same Italia and by the interlocked order 
the poet showe the lack of distinction between Camilla and 
Turnus on one side and Nisus and Euryalus on the other. No 
wonder the fighting in spitə of occasional desperate efforts at 
brutality lacks the conviction of Homeric battles and that editors: 
sometimes pauss» to discuss which heroes are on which side in а 
combat.?? | і 

Moreover there is a hint ої something broader than a pan- 
Italian picture in the presence among the soldiery of some pro- 
vincial names. Practically the whole empire—or the whole 
known world—s covered in incidental allusions in the Aeneid, 
but the careful забіето of the poem gives a special importance to 
those names which are assigned to combatants in the Italian 
war. Here we find besides Liger, the Loire, who plays an im- 
portant part (in x, 576 ff.) a group of Spanish names, The 
Tagus (xir, 418) and the босго (хт, 505), rivers which figure 
in the campaigns of the second Punic War, and. Martial's cool 
Dercenna (хт, 350)*? are accompanied by Herminius, а moun- 


29 Fowler has an admirable discussion of the necessity for presenting 
the Italians in a favorable light and on the poet's skilful handling of 
this delicate matter (Gathering of the Clans, pp. 21-29). M 

зо Schulze (Zur Geschiohte Lateinischer Higennamen, p. 9T) sug- 
gests Etruscan perallels, Tercenna, Dercinus, but the parallel of Tagua 
and Sucro make Martial’s Dercennus (Ер., i, 49, 17) seem more imme- 
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tain in Lusitania (хі, 642) and the island Ebusa off the coast 
near New Carthage (хп, 299). Even Bitias who is coupled: 
with the Homeric name of Pandarus (1x, 672) may be Bitia in 
Sardinia. We are warned in the first book (738) that the name 
is Punic, and though Macrobius (Sat., ут, 9, 23) says the epi- 
sode of Pandarus and Bitias is taken from Ennius, it is unlikely 
that the names were borrowed with the action, since either 
would be unlikely for Histri. That readers nearer to Vergil’s 
time were prepared for such foreign allusions is shown by the 
calmness with which Servius reports the reference which some 
have seen in Astur (x, 180 £.) to the Asturians of Spain. This 
would intrude a Spanish name into the Etruscan catalogue—a 
much more violent proceeding than the introduction of foreign 
names in the long lists of fighters in the later books. As late as 
25 B.C. the Astures were still in arms against the Romans,™ 
and this makes it even more improbable that Vergil would pay 
them such a compliment. It seems more likely that Astur be- 
longs with the other heroes of the catalogues to Italy—perhaps 
with reference to still another river, the Astura in Latium. Yet 
in the light of the other foreign allusions the words of Anchises 
(ут, 853) “ parcere subiectis et debellare superbos" take on a 
deeper meaning and one might see even in the procession of 
conquered nations on the shield (wir, 720 ff.) less of the flat- 
tery of Augustus than of the vision of a day when the peoples on 
the outermost rim of the world would take their places as sons 
of Aeneas, who was himself Italian only by adoption and like 
them achieved his destiny through defeat and bitter humiliation. 
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diate than these or the Stercennius (?) which Servius mentions as a 
name of the Aborigines (on хт, 850). Before taking too seriously this 
and similar suggestions of Schulze (cp. his remarks on Sucro, op. cit., 
p. 573, note 5 and p. 95, s.v. Sycerna) we should give careful con- 
sideration to that sharp observation of Servius-Dan. on Aeneid, x, 76: 
Sed in his nominibus abutitur poeta. See above,. page 207. It is 
striking that the provinces represented in the Italian wars are the same 
as those listed in the Res Gestae-as having sworn tke oath of allegiance 
to Augustus with Italy before the battle of Actium (Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti, v, 25). 

21 See Ronald Syme, A.J. P., LV (1934), р. 294 and pp. 310 ff.; also 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. X, pp. 343 ff. 
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The points discussed in this paper are contained in the sec- 
ond six Dialogi, namely, the De Vita Beata, the De Otio, the De 
Tranquillitate Animi, the De Brevitate Vitae, the Consolatio ad 
Polybium, and ће Consolatic ad Helviem. References without 
page and volume numbers under the name Basore are to be 
understood as epplying to the first two volumes of his Moral 
Essays of Seneca in the Loeb series, those under the names 
Waltz and Bourgery іс the four volume edition oz the Dialogues 
in the Collection des Universités de France, those under Gertz 
to his edition o2 1886, those under Schultess to his Annaeana 
Studia, Hamburg, 1888. For the sake of convenience the page 
reference in Hermes’ edition of 1905 is added in brackets after 
the usual passag> notation. 


VII, 3, 4 (198): inzellegis sequi perpetuam -— 
libertatem depulsis iis, quae aut irritant nos aut terri- 
tant; mam voluptatibus et . . : pro illis, quae parva ac 
Bis d sunt et ipsis + flagitiis noxia, ingens gaudium 
subi 

Gertz’s voluptatibus < spretis > ignores the fact that the aut 

. . Gut of the preceding clause calls for a doublet here also. The 
conjectures of Reitzenstein and Basore assume ‘the loss of a noun 
parallel to voluptatibus (doioribus, timoribus) and a perfect 
participle to ccmplete an abl. absolute (spretis, proiectis). 

Schultess and Bourgery look for the second noun in pro illis, 

and offer praemiis and [pro] illiciis respectively, governed by 

subit following. 

Agreeing with them as to tae method of correction I suggest 
for pro із the word periculis. For an actual interchange of 
per and pro cf. VI, 12, 2 (prevenerunt, pervenerunt), and once 
periculis had been written proiculis, a “ correction " to pro illis 
becomes a possibility. The voluptatibus et periculis thus repeats 


+The present article із a sequel to that which appeared in the 
American Journal of Philology, Vol. LIV, pp. 353-361. In addition to 
the passages exam.ned in these two articles the writer has discussed 
upwards of seventy other points in the text of the Dialogues in his 
Notes and Emendctiens to the XII Dialogues of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(Publications of the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada, 1934). 
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in identical order the preceding aut irritant nos aut territant, 
and the nouns are themselves datives governed by subit 
following, 

The relative clause, quae parva .. . noria, is correct as it 
stands; Emil Thomas (Hermes, XXVIII, pp. 281-2) has 
pointed out that flagitiis is used for flagitiosis, and cf. my own 
article in Class. Quart., XXVI, p. 159. The clause means: 
“which are slight and fleeting” (the pleasures, that is) “and 
harmful" (the perils, that is), “merely to the criminals ” (who 
contrive them against the wise man). The condensation is 
excessive, по doubt, but could be paralleled in many passages in 
Seneca. 

For the meaning cf. the interesting commentary furnished in 
II, 9, 3-4, where Seneca says that the liberty of the sage is won 
without the vices of his enemies being in any way interfered 
with either in their operation or in their effect on the character 
of these enemies (salvis vitiis vestris); in short, their vices are 
left intaet only to damage themselves. 

Basore also retains the relative clause unchanged, but gives it 
an entirely different meaning to which I eannot subscribe. 


VII, 7, 4 (202): numquam enim recta mens vertitur nec sibi 
odio est nec quiequam mutavit a vita optima. 


A: mutavit optima. .The reading in Hermes’ text is that of 
Rossbach following Madvig’s lead: < а via > optima. Perhaps 
one should read: optima < їрѕа >; “and alters nothing, being 
itself perfection." Cf. VII, 9, 4: interrogas, quid petam ex 
virtute? Ipsam. Nihil enim habet melius, ipsa pretium sui. 
The tense of mutavit is sound pace’ Madvig, Gertz, and Ross- 
bach; cf. Schultess ad loc. and Epp., VII, 7: affricuit. 


VII, 10, 3 (206): nec quas probavit, magni pendit aut utique 
eliam admittit, nec usu earum sed temperantia laeta 
est. й 
А: pendit цій; enim ad mittit. The reading in Hermes’ 
text from pendit to etiam is Madvig’s conjecture, and the aut 
should certainly be italicized. But “even admits at all” con- 
tradicts the sense of the passage, as Gertz and Koch agree. 
Gertz: totoque animo (for utique enim), unconvincingly. 
Reitzenstein: pendit; utique enim < ut supervacuas > admittit. 
Bourgery: pendit; caute utique enim. 
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I suggest: pendit; utique enim < ad ludum > admittit; “ for 
in any event she admits thəm for amusement,” an idea which 
is satisfactorily continued in the words following. Of, also 
chapter 12, 2 below: miscent enim Шаз (sc. voluptates) et inter- 
ponunt vitae u5 ludum weurque inter seria. 

The point is important enough to have deserved a critical note 
in Basore where Madvig’s conjecture is silently adopted in the 
text. 

"VIL 10, 8 bis (206): temperantia autem cum [voluptates]: 
| minuat, summi boni iniuria est. 

Following Reitzenstein (Hermes, XXIX, p. 621) Hermes and 
Bourgery reject voluptates, ro doubt rightly, but the latter with 
this reservatior, that something appears to be wanting in the 
sentence. Whet is required is an application of the general 
theorem, temperantia cum minuat, summi boni iniuria est, and 
a transition to zhe vigorous entitheses of the closing sentence of 
the chapter. Read therefore: summi boni iniuria est, < tut igi- 
tury. Ти ete. | 


VII, 12, 5 (208-9): laudant enim ea, quibus erubescebant, et 
vitio gloriantur; ideoque ne resurgere quidem { 
aduleszentiae licet, eum honestus turpi desidiae titulus 
accessit. 

Basore finds -t possible to translate: “and therefore they can- 
not even recover their youth,” which in a foot-note he explains 
.as meaning “their youthful point of view.” But why should 
“the youthful point of view ” necessarily be a good one? I am 
not aware of any other commentator or translator who thinks 
the MS tradition comprehensible. 

Schultess disposes effectively of Gertz’s displicentiae and 
Madvig’s erubeszentiae. Petschenig’s adlubescentiae is brilliant, 
but the word has no authority. Marouzeau’s abolescenti from a 
MS det. cannot be confirmed in the sense it would here require, 
viz. “one who is morally perishing,” nor does it strike me as 
appropriate in the passage. 

With Schultess I feel that adulor is buried in the MS read- 
ing, and I suggest: adulantib; licentiae (i.e., adulantibus 
licentiae), which, by a resumption of the transcribing aiter the 
wrong 1, became adulicentine; of this a natural if perverse cor- 
rection is adulescentiae. Adulantibus licentiae follows well on 
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laudant ea, quibus erubescebant, et vitio gloriantur. Cf. for 
adulor in this sense VIT, 2, 4: qui gratiae adulantur. 


VII, 18, 4 (210): qui voluptatem sequitur, videtur enervis, 
fractus, degenerans { viro. 

The above presents the text of A; the final o however having 
been marked with a querying dot early in the tradition of the 
Ambrosian, and erased by the fifth hand. 

Hermes has given the correct lead in writing (app. crit. ad 
loc.): exspecto degener, eviratus, sim. in gradatione. But the 
fourth element of the gradatio was no doubt semivir, written 
svir with a bar over the s. А wrong division of.letters threw 
the s, carrying its bar, with degener and produced degenerans, 
leaving vir high and dry. That viro should then have been 
attempted is reasonable enough. Seneca has several words with 
semi- as prefix, e.g., semiliber (X, 5, 2), seminudus (Epp., 
LXII, 3), semivivus (X, 19, 9), semisomnis (X, 14, 4). 


VII, 22, 1 (220): quid autem dubii est, quin haec maior ma- 
terie sapienti viro sit animum explicandi suum in 
divitiis quam in paupertate etc.? | 

A: quinec, corr. by A? and A® (in litura) to quin haec. 

Despite Gertz’s rebuke of W. Gemoll who expressed approval of 
the vulg. omission of haec, I cannot convince myself that quin 
haec is sound, and believe that we should read: quin єї; “what 
doubt is there that even a greater opportunity exists for the wise 
man to develop his soul in riches than in poverty?” The ef 
marks the statement of the apparent paradox. 


VIII, 2, 2 (288-4): hoc quod dieo... et cum didicerunt, 
docent. 

To the emendations quoted in Hermes' app. crit. add: (1) 
Lipsius (Ruhkopf): animum, based on the feeling that the 
plural will not serve to теїег to Seneca alone; (2) Castiglioni 
(Athenaeum, IX, 3, pp. 27-8) : ad alienos actus animos referre ; 
(3) P. Thomas (Acad. Roy. Belg., Bulletin de la Classe des 
Lettres, 1914, 1, p. 24) ad alios actus animosos deferre, where 
actus animosos is the object of deferre; (4) Marouzeau (Rev. de 
Philologie, 1918, p. 51): ad alios actus animosos referre, where 
however referre without ап object can hardly stand (see P. 
Thomas, op. cit.); (5) Waltz, boldly: occupationes for actus 
animos. 
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The principles on which any correction of this passage must 
proceed are laid down with masterly clarity by Gertz. Guided 
by these I propose tc read, to begin with, ad alienos actus with 
Castiglioni and deferre with Gertz. As the object for deferre, . 
which certainly must have one (see Thesaurus, s. v., IV), I read 
annos for thé MS animos. Thus my complete reconstitution of 
ihe phrase is: ad alienos actus annos deferre as against the ad 
alios actus animos referre of the Ambrosian. 

This I translate: “and offer his years” (i.e. his age and - 
experience) “to the activities of others.” This develops exactly 
the comparisor next introduced in which Seneca speaks of the 
aged Vestals teaching the younger ones what needs doing by the 
latter. Anni £8 a matter of fact means often enough in Latin 
“time of life," the more precise significance being developed by 
the context. Gf. above УШ, 1, 4: qui nullis annis vacationem 
damus, where anni means Є psrióds of life." There are many 
examples in TEesaurus s. v., II, col. 119; note especially Seneca 
Rhetor, Contr.. IL, 6, 4: alter annos sequitur, alter senectuti 
repugnat, where annos is specifically “old age." The fact 
that annis occurs a few words later is not a serious objection; . 
Latin style is not sensitive about such repetitions, and in any 
event the senses of the word in the two connections are suffi- 
- ciently different. 


IX, 9, 7 (262): iam enim inter balnearia et thermas byblio- 
theca quoque ut necessarium domus ornamentum 
expolitur. 

Wolters: expetitur. Perhaps: exporrigitur, through the in- 
termediate errcr ezporricuh passing into ezpolitur. The whole 
point of the passage ia the display of books in foolish profusion ; 
Bee passim, paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 immediately above. Seneca 
writes in X, 9, 8: quid securus . . . menses libi et annos in | 
longam seriem . . . szporrigis? The phrase exporrigere in 
longam seriem would be л ag appropriate of books on the 
shelves. 


IX, 11,7 (2667 : multos ex iis. quos forum, curia, sermo mecum. 
contraxerat, nox abstulit et t iunctas sodalium manus 
copuletas interscidit, 

The general cendency has been to agree with Madvig that the 
subject of interscidit is to be found in copulatas. To the con- 
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jectures quoted in Hermes, app. erit. ad loc., add Basore: pe 
lus (i. e., “ the bier”). 

I venture to suggest: cop<ia p»ullaia, “the crowd dressed 
in black.” Once the two words had merged into copullata, it was 
- inevitable that with éuncias manus in the near context, we 
should get copulatas. For copia in the sense “ crowd, throng,” 
cf. VI, 15, 4. | 


IX, 11, 8 (267): numquam me in voce bona mali pudebit 
auctoris. 


But the missing word in А may well have been causa, auctor 
meaning a witness as in Epp., XIII, 8 and Agocol, 1. With 
causa supplied the phrase translates thus: “if I have a good 
case I shall never be ashamed of a bad witness.” Cf. causa bona, 
V, 25, 1, and quite specifically of a legal case, De Benef., III, 
7, 5: condicio bonae causae. 


IX, 15, 4 (873): sciet verum esse quod Bion dixit; omnia 

‚ hominum negotia simillima initiis esse nec vitam illo- 
rum magis sanctam aut severam esse quam conceptum, 
in nihilum recidere de nihilo natos. 

A: nichilo nat; but cf. Gertz's critical note to ПІ, 6, 4 where 
damnat; is shown to be for damnatos. Buechelez's supplementary 
words are based on the theory that Bion follows man’s course 
from cradle to grave. However, the matter immediately under 
discussion is the futility of human actions, and I therefore pro- 
pose, with rather more paleographical probability: nihilo 
<enim agitari, de nihilo natos; “children of nothingness, 
they worry over what is nought.” * 


IX, 17, 2 (975): atilla quantum habet voluptatis sincera et per 
se inornata simplicitas, nihil obtendens moribus suis. 

A: et pse (with cross-bar through the p, compendiously for 
per) inornata. Gertz: et prorsus inornata. > Castiglioni 
(Athenaeum, X, 1, pp. 2-3): et per se < satis > ornata. 

Per se is scarcely a phrase one would expect to find joined 
with inornata. To drop per se would set things right; how- 
ever, the text of A being what it is, perhaps one should read: 
per se et. In that case I should regard the passage as a case of 
interlocking, viz., of sincera et inornata with per se simplicitas; 
“how delightful is simplicity by itself, pure and unadorned.” 
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X, 2, 4 (282): quam multorum eloquentia f et cotidiana 
| ostentandi ingenii spatio sanguinem educit. р 

А appears to have stood originally thus: eloquentia & coti- | 
diana. For tae corrupt spatio the modern suggestions, made 
with full knowledge of the true conditions in A, are: occupatio 
(Gertz) ; iactctio (Hermes) ; sollicitatio (Bourgery). My own 
proposal is exsectatio, about as likely paleographicelly as any. 
Render: “how many have had their life-blood sucked away by 
eloquence and the daily anticipation of displaying their talent.” 
It is not only the eloquence that kills, but the nervous waiting 
day by day for the arrival of your turn to distinguish ycurself. 


X, 6, 4 (286): hoe vero spatium quod, quamvis natura currit, . 
ratio dilatat, cito vos effugiat necesse est. 

A: apparenzly currit, bus strangely written (vide Gertz, app. 
crit.), and bearing above the supposed compendious sign for ri 
what seems to have been an a from the manus secunda, who 
must have meant curat. Possibly: curtat, “ abbreviates," found 
also in Horace, Sat., II, 3, 124 and Persius, VI, 34. The refer- 
ence in Horace is specifically to time. For quamvis with indica- 
tive cf. Gertz’s note to De Benef., II, 2, 2. 


X, 9, 1 (291): operosius occupati sunt, ut melius possint vivere, 
inpendio vitae vitam instruunt. 

Bourgery places a period after suni, but does not thereby in 
my judgment remove the difficulty latent in the comparative - 
operosius which Gertz noted long since, proposing to read in its 
place орегозі ғи. E Р 

I believe that а quam has dropped out before ut; this gives 
the desired sense and restores a perfect double antithesis to the 
sentence. Translate: “they are too busily occupied to be able 
to live better; they spend their lives in organizing life.” For 
the possibility 5f such an omission see Gertz, Index Posterior, 
р. 480, (е), (1). 


X, 18, 4 (306): tanto aptiora portandis oneribus tarda iumenta 
sunt cuam nobiles equi. 


But A: expertandis, which appears to point to ей portandis, 
and consequent.y to a.lost parallel gerundive before the еї, such 
as <sufficiendiz> (ХІ, 3, 2: suffecit ille sarcinae), ог <sub- 
eundis > (Horece, Sat., I, 9, 20-21: asellus, cum gravius dorso 
subut onus). 
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In the same way in XI, 15, 4 all the MSS give a reading 
which is either actually ac nepos or points in that direction. It 
is difficult to accept Madvig’s arbitrary remedy of dropping ac; . 
more likely a noun has fallen out before the conjunction. De- 
spite the editors I suspect that filius is the word in question; 
filius ас nepos is just peculiar enough to be interesting as a 
phrase, and if filiws were written simply in abbreviation f. its 
disappearance is readily accounted for. Cf. the probable loss of 
Ti. immediately below. Note too that Augustus’ will (Suet., 
Tib. XXIII) began: quoniam atrox fortuna Gaium et Lucium 
filios mihi eripuit, 


X, 19, 2 (808): nune, dum calet sanguis, vigentibus ad meliora 
eundum est. 

Vigentibus has been generally challenged, though Vahlen 
(Hermes, XV, p. 268) attempted its defence, which Bourgery 
appears to accept. Many suggestions of a substantive for it to 
modify have been made of which Brakman’s viribus seems the 
best. 

In view of the fact that the whole passage is addressed speci- 
fically in the second person singular to Paulinus, possibly the 
original reading was: vigenti <tibi>; when опе of the ti 
syllables fell out, the remaining vigentibi was a natural subject 
for correction into vigentibus. 


XT, 16, 2 (333): tulit hoc tamen tam triste vulnus eadem 
magnitudine animi M. Antonius qua omnia adversa 
toleraverat, et hoc fuit eius lugere viginti legionum 
sanguine fratri parentare. ', 


Thus О, defended by Medvig, Gertz, and Joh. Mueller, and 
accepted without comment by Waltz, but doubtfully by Hermes 
and Duff (in his edition of Dialogues X, XI, XII, p. 214). The 
only possible Senecan parallel for this substantive use of lugere 
with a qualifying genitive fails with the complete abandonment 
of the vulgate reading in Epp., CI, 13. See Bourgery, Sénèque 
Prosateur, pp. 851-2. 

I suggest, to begin with, that eius lugere is a degeneration of 
ei ut lugeret, and secondly that ef is an error for set, because we 
have in the case of the grief of M. Antonius alone the mention 
of an attempt to exact vengeance for that grief; this sets up an 
inevitable contrast between simply enduring the grief and 
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doing something about it. I think that set hoc fuit ei ut lugeret 
may properly mean: “but he found this means to mourn,” or 
* but this was his way о? showing grief.” The parentare is then 
in apposition to koc. А 

Cf. XII, 2, 5 fin.: hoc adhuc defuerat tibi, lugere vios. 
Here we have the infinitive lugere rather than ut lugeres, because 
there is no furzher infinitive following, as in the present passage. 


XII, 19, 1 (358): transeamis ¢ ape a non obveniamus ad 
locupletes. 


Lipsius’ transeamus a pauperibus, veniamus gives the desired 
sense but withcut any regard for the text as transmitted. It may 
"Бе assumed that transeamus and veniamus are sound; it is the 
curious mass cf letters ape spe non ob that conceals something 
that should correspond to Lipsius’ a pauperibus. 

Non ob may possibly be for nob; (1. е., nobis); when the ob 
became attached to veniamus, she remaining n took on a charac- 
ter of its own as the compencious negative. If nobis is right, 
one requires before із some such construction as a noun and a 
passive particinle, and one might hazard on the basis of the 
letters in A: <a plebe spreía.» This would make the passage 
as a whole read: transeamus a plebe spreta, nobis, veniamus ad 
locupletes. 

The phrase c plebe spreta is apt, because Seneca is here e point- 
ing out that the poor (and therefore by implication the despised) 
are in reality qaite as cheerful and happy as the rich; this gives 
spreta an ітопіз touch. As for the point of view cf. I, 4, 1: in 
plebem ac vilia ingenia; ДІ, 15, 8: homo plebis ultimae. Sene- 
ca’s gospel is dacidedly for the elect of this world. 


W. Н. ALEXANDER. 


UNivensity OF ALBERTA, 
EDMONTON, Самара. 


NUMMUS. 


In a recent article of this JougNAL (Vol. LIV [1933], рр. 
368-372) Professor Tenney Frank has criticized and rejected some 
suggestions made by the present writers as to the dates of the 
original performance and of the revival of the Casina of Plautus. 
As his arguments seem to have won some acceptance (е. g., in 
an article by Professor Beare in the Classical Review, 1934, pp. 
123 ff.) we may perhaps be permitted to comment оп them here. 
The problem is of course highly complicated and depends on a 
number of uncertain factors; we do not therefore propose to 
press for a final solution now, ог to deal in detail with those 
few points raised by Professor Frank which fall outside our 
special province. Of these it is sufficient to say that (1) we 
must leave the argument from polymetry to the specialist, 
though W. B. Sedgwick, whose article in the Classical Review 
(1925, p. 55) he quotes in support, specifically exempts the 
Casina from this test; that (2) the phrases “in nostra terra in 
Apulia” and “repente ut emoriantur humani Yoves" need not 
imply a later date: the first surely means “in our land (of 
Italy) in Apulia" and not * in our Jand of Apulia," though in 
any ease the important colonies of Venusia and Luceria would 
have justified even that phrase to a patriotic Roman of the third 
century; while for "repente ut emoriantur humani loves," 
there is Skutsch's alternative explanation of a reference to the 
death of Alexander in the Greek original (Hermes, 1904, р. 808); 
that (8) the contemptuous reference to Carthage, Greece and 
Apulia (lines 68 ff.) suggests the Second Punic War. 

The numismatic arguments, however, which centre round the 
meaning of the word nummus in Plautus and early Latin, are 
another matter, and in these lists we would at once break & 
friendly lance with our critic. 

It is perhaps worth remarking in preface that the later dating ` 
of the denarius which we have proposed depends on а соп- 
vergence of positive argument! much stronger than that of any , 
such isolated passage as this in the Casina, which is only a 
pointer suggesting a definite date. Professor Frank himself 


1 І6 is set out in our paper “The date of the Roman denarius," Proc. 
Brit. Acad., Vol. XVITI. 
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champions a view with which we are quite familiar. It is indeed 
the view that a study of the word nummus in the lexicon might - 
suggest. Before and afte: Plautus nummus usually means 
“coin,” “piece,” or “monay,” as was long ago pointed out. 
Now, no one doubts that the Latin word nummus is a loan word 
from the Western Greeks; that its original (wyos) was in 
common use in the cities of South Italy (e.g. Tarentum; 
Heraclea, etc.], and that it was there exclusively? applied to 
their standard coin — as its etymology “current piece” would 
compel us to conclud2—, a coin of the same order of magnitude 
as the Euboic-Attic didrachm. We claim that the word nummus 
came to Rome ss the name of a definite denomination, the 
didrachm (this is the only denomination of the earliest Roman 
silver coin). When the metal content of the didrachm began to 
fall and later, in the inflation due to the Second Punie War, 
to fluctuate violently,’ and when other silver coins were added 
to the Roman cystem (first the drachm, then the victoriate, and 
then later denazius, quinarius, and sestertius), the term nummus 
became ambiguous and needed to be defined by adjectives ex- 
pressing denomination (denarius) or type (victoriatus). In 
our own day the word “ pound ” has entered on a similar course. 
Before the war it had but cne meaning and value; now there 
are gold pounds, English pounds (sterling), Australian, New 
Zealand and South African pounds, and their value when not 
expressly definad will vary with the country oi the speaker. 
Even so, however, the rcot meaning of nummus, standard coin 
of precious metal, was осі lcat. Professor Frank seems to stand. 
by himself in scpposing an«early application of the term nummus 
to copper coins. The evidence he cites is the Duilius inscription. 
No bronze nuzwi are mentioned in the Duilius inscription, 
though a note >f Mommsen’s might have led one to think so.* 


2 The authority of Aristotle is ziven by Pollux (Hultsch, Metr, Soript., 
I, p. 294) for a Sicilian nummus of the size of the later Roman sestertius, 
but such a use is otherwise un&ttested and Willers (Rhein. Mus, LX 
'[1905], р. 351) Las long since given a reasonable explanation of what 
is probably only a misunderstanding. 

3 Some examples are less than half the full weight, others are of very 
base silver. 

* Gesch. d. röm- Miinawesens, р. 198, note 83: “In der Inschrift . 
werden goldene und silberne numei gesondert und so dann das aes auf- 
geführt." 
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So well established іп fact is the restriction of the term to 
precious metals under the Republic that Mommsen in com- 
menting on the one exception, the unusual bronze pieces of 
Apulian mints marked N. I. N. ТТ, could only explain it (no 
doubt correctly) by assuming that the bronze pieces represented 
a silver unit. The sestertius, the (silver) unit of reckoning in 
the late Republic and hence the nummus par excellence could. 
still be called nummus without qualification; but the use of the 
word tended thenceforward to become vague unless defined by 
adjective. When under the Empire the sestertius was struck in 
brass instead of silver, there was nothing to hinder the extension 
of the word to coins in anv metal. 

We hold, then, that until the beginning of the second century 
B. C. nummus is but one member (the didrachm) in a system 
of coin denominations descending to the libella (1/10 nummus) ; 
that there is no reason why it should have been diverted from 
its proper use to cover other denominations and no evidence that 
it was so diverted. About the coin terms in the lost originals 
of Plautus we need not dogmatize; they may well have been 
uniformly Attic as Professor Frark asserts. But Plautus uses 
a curious mixed vocabulary, which is certainly in origin Greek 
of South Italy, and presumably the words composing it were 
current in Rome in the early second century B.C. Philemon 
wrote a play called the Thesaurus: “ Plautus vortit barbare, 
nomen Trinummo fecit. .. ." Plautus translated it into 
Latin and “trinummus” was one of the Latin words of his 
translation. 

To deeide between assertion and counter-assertion is only 
possible on a close scrutiny of the evidence. For Plautus we 
have collected the relevant passages containing the word nummus 
in an appendix to our article referred to above, which of course 
was not available to Professor Frank, and we are content to refer 
to our discussions there. There is one passage, however, from 
the Truculentus (lines 361-2: de mina... quinque nummos 
mihi detraxi, partem Herculaneam) where Professor Frank 
himself admits that nummus must stand for didrachm, though 
of course he would say the meaning was accidental and only 
defined by the context. As he does not appear to have grasped 
the disastrous implications of this admission it is worth further 
elaboration. In this connexion another remark of his must be 
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considered: “(nwmmus) stands rather for any silver piece of 
small denomination of Atazens [his italics]: tetradrachm, 
didrachm, dracam, triobol, and even obol.” Apart from the 
confusion of theught involved in calling all silver denominations, 
from the largest to the smallest, “small denominations,” it is 
unfortunate for his argument that Athenian silver currency in 
the fourth and third centuries B. C. consisted exclusively of the 
tetradrachm, the drachm, and its subdivisions. There was no 
didrachm. The only Athenian didrachms known after the age 
of Solon were struck early in the fifth century, together with 
the famous decedrachms, in žhe brief “ Victory” coinage com- 
memorating Salamis, and по more formed part of the regular 
currency than dià their larger fellows. Ав there was no Athenian 
didrachm, thereiore, the Attic original of the Truculentus can 
not have contained the number five; for the “ pars Herculanea ” 
(10%) of а mira of silver could only have been expressed by 10 
drachmae, or, less probably, 24 tetradrachms (i. e., 2 tetra- 
drachms and 2 drachms). Therefore Plautus did not merely 
take the number five from his original and clap nummus on to it 
to translate the Greek coin term; he reckoned from Greek money: 
into current money of his own time; and therefore nummus is 
essentially and not accidentally the equivalent of two drachmae. 
Apart from Plawtus all but two of Professor Frank’s other in- 
stances are of the period after ca. 175 B. C. for which we should 
not dispute a more generalised meaning of the word. Of two 
instances before that date one is the Duilius inscription already 
dealt with above. The other is an inscription of Luceria not 
closely dated (сс. 900 B. С. in C. 7. L., I?, 401) where, in Pro- 
fessor Frank’s words, “a fine of nummi L is recorded, again for 
a slight offence," but egain the figure he quotes is Mommsen’s 
emendation; the original transcript (the stone has disappeared) 
reads NI. In any case there is no argument for or against us 
here; the use of a nummus reckoning at Luceria we should not 
deny. | | : 
Professor Frank also rejects two further pieces of evidence 
which we have offered for the original meaning of nummus: 
the parallel between denarius nummus and бекфдитроє orarip, and 
the interpretation of the word trinummus as a tetradrachm of 
Attic weight. Of the first, which, we had said, compelled the 
thought of an original rate of two drachms for the denarius, he 
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says “ The allusion, I suppose, is to Pollux.” He is wrong; the 
allusion is not to Pollux, but to the literal meaning of the words 
denarius and Sexddurpos, nummus (убио), and oraryp. What- 
ever its exact significance the parallel draws itself. For the ex- 
planation of trinummus as tetradrachm of Attic weight the evi- 
dence seems to us overwhelming ; let us resume it. Livy equates 
the Attic tetradrachm with about (fere) three denerit in weight ; 
that is to say with three nummi, for the denarius is the denarius 
nummus. The occasion is the triumph of Flamininus: Mace- 
donia used the Attic standard and he brought Attic tetradrachms 
in mass to Rome. Note that Livy’s equation is in weight and not 
in value, so that there can be no question of his meaning that the 
Attic tetradrachm was taken at a discount. A few years later 
when Rome was flooded with booty from the Syrian War (and 
Syrian money, too, followed the Attic standard!), Plautus made 
play with the word trinummus, in contexts where an editor like 
Ussing, who had no axe to grind, felt by intuition, though he 
could not prove it, that a large silver coin, and presumably the 
Attic tetradrachm, must be intended. The nummus in question 
is the Roman didrachm in a reduced form and we can still find 
it in our trays.” Professor Frank can explain this equation only 
by saying (after Mommsen) that Livy meant something which 
he did not write. The trinummus he explains as either a 3-obol 9 
piece or “since the Sycophant (Trin. 848) pretends to come 
from ‘Seleucia, Macedonia, Asia atque Arabia; Plautus may 
have had in mind the large cistophorus which passed at 3 de- 
narii." This is more than usually unfortunate; in none of 
these countries except in a small corner of Asia would the Syco- 
phant have found any large coin but the Attic tetradrachm in 
currency, and even: there cistophorus and tetradrachm passed 
side by side. Of course the recognition that trinummus equals 
Attic tetradrachm is fatal to the old theory which Professor 
Frank is defending, and compels some such revaluation of the 


"Some examples weigh no more than са. 3.75 grammes. An exact 
third of the Attic tetradrachm would be 5.70 grammes. The Thessalian 
coins which began to be struck on the Roman standard after Flamininus’ 
settlement in 194 B. C. fluctuate between 5.60 and 6.30 grammes. 

*The tres nummi in Mostellaria (357) are nct, as Professor Frank 
says, the ordinary hire of а mercenary, but the reward offered to | a 
forlorn hope, as the context shows. 
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nummus as we Lav= suggested.. But why indeed not? Aris- 
totle’s authority (th= only definite evidence) for э votppos of the 
size of a sestertius * in the fourth century was still unchallenged 
when Mommsen wrote his Römisches Miinzwesen; but the at- - 
tentive reader wil rot fail to realize how exercised in mind the 
master was over the absence of early Roman evidence for the 
silver unit which farmed the keystone of his position. Livy 
mentions sesiecíó for the first time in 207 B.C.; he quotes 
sums in them commonly, but not exclusively, from са. 185 
B. C. There is ro mention of sestertius in Plautus. In one or 
two passages, a3 we fully agree with Professor Frank, the num- 
mus might be equally wel! the sestertius or the didrachm. 
But no single passage is decisive. The meaning, didrachm, во 
overwhelmingly sipported otherwise, is always possible. Cato 
the Elder on the other hand commonly quotes amounts in - 
sestertii. In Latin inscriptions sesterti occur first about 123/2 
B. C.;? in Greek, earlier—the first we can trace is dated 150/47 
B. C. 10 The balance of evidence is in favour of the view that 
the nummus sestertius came into use fairly early in the 2nd 
century B. C. and no earlier; that is to say, at about the date to ' 
which we now £ss:gn the Roman coin system of which the little 
silver sestertius (ma-ked IIS) forms а part. 

Our submission is, that an unprejudiced scrutiny of the early 
uses of nummus reveals an unexpected but clear meaning which 
is almost lost in cur Шела under the confusions and am- 
biguities of later times. 

Finally, what o2 the bearing of all this on the Casina and its 
chronology? I? wwmmus hes the meaning which we assign to. 
it we can be reasoaakly sure that the allusion is not to a trifling 
alteration in scme спе current coin ог other, but to a major 
change in the standard silver coin of Rome, and that the date 
of the play's revival :3 vitally linked with the novi nummi, We 
have taken this chanze to be one from quadrigatus (didrachm) 
to denarius (drachm], and we have assigned it on what looked 
like a balance cf numismatic evidence to 187 B.C. It may be | 


т See note 2, on p. 221, above. 

8 Livy, XXVIII, 9; X5, 47; XLV, 4; ete. 
° C. I. L., 1, 198 (Lex Repetundarum). 
10 Dittenberger, Syll. 674, line 70. 
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that this exact date for the denarius will need some slight modi- 
fication up or down; while other, though less plausible, interpre- 
tations of the novi nummi are possible within the limits we 
claim to define. It may also be that a final review of all the 
evidence for the date of the play, general as well as numis- 
matic, may point to a later year than we suggested. But in 
neither event would it effect our interpretation of the word num- 
mus or our view of the importance of the phrase novi nummi. 


HAROLD MATTINGLY, 
E. S. G. ROBINSON. 


Bnrrisg MUSEUM, LONDON. 


THE DATE AND NATURE OF THE LEX THORIA. 


Information for the years following the death of C. Gracchus 
is scarce and not ої the most trustworthy nature. The sole 
connected account о> any length dealing with the period from 
133 В. О. to "С В.С, is the first book ої Appian’s Civil Wars, 
a work of cons:derable value for the age of the Gracchi them- 
selves, but obviously conzused: and unworthy of credence in its 
relation of mary of the events of subsequent years. With this 
exception historical evidence for the period derives almost exclu- 
sively from scattered references in later authors, from summaries 
and epitomes, and from a few chance material remains.* 

Because of this paucity of evidence, scholars are not in agree- 
ment concernirg agrarian legislation after the death of С. 
Gracchus. Several hypotheses and reconstructions have been 
- offered, in all o2 which a discussion of the Lex Thoria plays an. 
important раті. No single interpretation, however, has met 
with unqualified approval, and, in fact, the two latest compre- 
hensive treatments cf agrarian legislation? exhibit opposite 
opinions as regards the Lex Thoria. It is the purpose of the 
present article to demonstrate if possible a fallacy common to 
all the arguments so far advanced, and to suggest a procedure 
which will perhaps eliminate this error and make possible some 
future interpretation which will find more general acceptance 
than any single solution ғо far proposed. | 

Appian in his account of post-Gracchan agrarian legislation 
cites è three laws, the first of which he says was passed soon 
after * the death of C. Gracchus, and permitted the sale of allot- 
ments, hitherto inalienable. This -aw is usually placed in 121 
В. С. and is the least debated portion of Appian’s account. The 
second of Appian’s triad is much more important and deserves 
to be quoted in full: * So the condition of the poor became even 
worse than it was before, until Spurius Thorius, a tribune of the 
people, brought in a law providing that the work of distributing 


1 For а full discussion of the literary sources of the period сі. Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, Vol. IX, pp. 882-890. , : 
а Vančura in Pawly-W-ssowa, Realencyolopádie, XIT (1924), 1176-1179 
8.9. Leges Аргагіав; Last in О. A. H., IX (1932), pp. 97-101. 

7 $ Bellum Oivile І, 2T. « од полі ботероу. 
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the public domain should no longer be continued, but that the 
land should belong to those in possession of it, who should pay 
rent for it to the people, and that the money so received should 
be distributed ; and this distribution was a kind of solace to the 
poor, but it did not help to increase the population."5 The 
manuscripts of Appian read for the name of the tribune who 
proposed this law Borios or Bourios,? but this has been generally 
emended to Thorius on the basis of two passages in Cicero which 
will be discussed later. Appian’s third law, said by him to have 
been passed not much later,’ abolished the rent imposed by the 
second law. 

There have been preserved considerable fragments of a law 
dealing with Italian, African and Corinthian land. The name 
of the proposer of this measure is unknown but since it has been 
determined by internal evidence that its probable date is 111 
B. C. it has been published under the title of the Lex Agraria 
of 111 B.C. The scope of the law is broad and there are 
many details preserved in the extant fragments, but the general 
nature of the law may be summarized briefly by saying that it 
confirms the existing disposition of both public and private 
land, and provides for the jurisdiction of any agrarian claims. 
Sections relevant to the present discussion will be introduced in 
their proper place. 

Finally, there are two references to a Lex Thoria in the 
works of Cicero. The first of these? gives us little information 
of independent value, although Mommsen 19 has plausibly sug- 


5 Translation by H. White in the Loeb Library (Appian, Vol. III 
| [1913]). 

? Of. Appian, edd. L. Mendelssohn-P. Viereck, Teubner, 1905, Vol. II, 
р. 29. Strachan-Davidson is wrong іп stating (Appiaws Civil War, 
Oxford University Press, 1902, Book I, p. 31, n. 1) that all MSS read 
Bépios. і 

Tod тоў ботероу. 

30. І. L., P», 200, pp. 75-106; С. I. L., I”, 585, рр. 455-464; Bruns, 
Fontes", 11, pp. 55-58, 73-89. | 

° De Oratore, ТЇ, 70, 284: vel Appii Claudii, qui in senatu, cum 
ageretur de agris publicis et de lege Thoria et premeretur Lucilius ab 
iis, qui a ресоге eius depasci agros publicos dicerent,—inquit. Some MSS 
read peteretur and Lucullus. 

10 Q, I. L., It, р. ТТ. 
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gested that the discussion in the senate probably took place 
between the years 104 B. С. and 84 B. C. Cicero's second refer- 
ence is at the sarne time mcre explicit and more baffling. The 
text reads as follows:?* “Sp. Thorius satis valuit in populari 
‘genere dicendi, is, qui agrum publicum vitiosa et inutili lege 
vectigali levavis.” The crux of this sentence is the word vecti- 
gali and at least three different translations have been offered. 
The first takes vectigali as privative ablative, the second as 
instrumental adlative, and the third as an adjective agreeing 
with lege. Hach of these trenslations will have to be considered 
separately. 

Thus, there ere six testimonia relevant to the Hieron. 
Scholars from the sixteenth century on have attempted to recon- . 
cile these various bits of information and to work out а con- 
sistent program which made use of all the evidence. Sigonius 
in 1576 and Rudorff in 1839 edited the fragments of the Lex 
Agraria under the title of the Lex Тһогіа!? Rudorff argued +° 
that the Lex Boria of Appian imposed a tax and that the 
Lex Thoria of Cicero, the same as the Lex Agraria of 111 
B. C., removed it. Mommsen. however, contended that the 
Lex Boria of Appian and the Lex Thoria of Cicero were one 
and the same. Бу translating the passage from the Brutus, 
“ Sp. Thorius — relieved the public land from a faulty and use- 
less law by a tax,” he contrived to bring Appian and Cicero into 
agreement. According to this interpretation, the “faulty and 
useless” law was the agrerian law of Ti. Gracchus, a law to 
which Cicero wes opposed by political conviction and hence one 
which he would not hesitate fo damn with the epithets “ vitiosa 
et inutili? rerefore, the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. was 
Appian’s third law, which removed the tax imposed by the 
second law. As a result of this argument, Rudorff capitulated 


зі Brutus, 36, 126. The Aldine edition of 1550 reads “Sp. Torius— 
qui agrum publiccm, vitiosa et inulili lege, vectigale levavit.” 

12 Bruns, op. cit., p. 73. 

18 Of. Vančura, ор. оіғ., col. 1177. For convenient summaries of the 
various arguments cf. Vančura, op. cit., and Rice Holmes, The Roman 
Republic (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923), Vol. І, pp. 351-354, Vantura 
refers to no English writers on the subject. 

14 Q. I. L., П, p. 7T. 
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and Mommsen’s thesis has been adopted by Hardy*® and 
Уапбита, to name only two scholars of recent times. | 

There are several points to be made in rebuttal to this argu- 
ment. In the first place, it depends on the identification of 
Borios and Thorius, not a great change in itself perhaps and 
one which is made easier by the fact that the name Borios is 
otherwise unknown. Nevertheless, all the manuscripts read 
Borios or Bourios. Secondly, Mommsen confidently affirms 
that the Lex Thoria (Boria) was passed in 119 B. Сл" This 
dating is based on Appian who says that within fifteen years 
from the Gracchan legislation the people lost everything.* This 
is well enough except that Appian’s remark occurs after the 
mention of the third law, the one which Mommsen identifies 
with the Lex Agraria of 11129 It is difficult to understand how 
the period from 133 to 111 В. С. could’be defined as fifteen 
years. Further, it might be pointed out that Appian states 
that his first law was passed об woAd torepov than the death of 
C. Gracchus, and thus it is universally agreed that this law 
falls in 121 or 120 B. C. Now Appian also states that his third 
law was passed où подо torepov than the second law. According 
io Mommsen, the chronology is: C. Gracchus! death in 121 
B.C.; Appian’s first law in 121 B. C.; Appian’s second law in 
119 В. С.; Appian’s third law in 111 В. C. There seems to the 
writer to be some difficulty in interpreting the same phrase in a 
single passage as meaning in one case a few months and in 
another eight years. 

Next, the epithets chosen by біз seem rather incongruous. 
Technically it may be admitted that the agrarian law of Ti. 
Gracchus was “ vitiosa," since it had been passed over the veto 


15 Sia Roman Laws (Oxford:. University Press, 1911), pp. 46-48. 

16 Loc. cit. 

зт Loc. oit., p. ТТ. и 

18 Appian, I, 27: kal ò Ojos йврбшє dwdvrwy ФЕєтпєттшке |. . . TETE- |, 
kalüeka padsora Erecty dno THs Ypákxov vouoüecías. For a different inter- 
pretation of the fifteen years, cf. Rice Holmes, op. cit. p. 352. See 
below, note 47. у | 

?? Hardy, op. cit., p. 46, n. 6: “The date is fixed by Appian's phrase 
at the end of the chapter .. . ; which cannot refer to the third law, 
since that was demonstrably in 111 B. C." ! 
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of a colleague?" Узі the law was acted upon for years?! Моге 
than that, a further law was passed by C. Gracchus in 123 or 122 
B. C. to the same general purpose,” and it is this law, not that of 
Tiberius, whic. is referred to in the Lex Agraria of 111 В.С. 
as the definitive lezislation on the subject; and there is no. 
suggestion tha} Gaius’ law was invalid. Again, the results cf 
the Gracchan program had been to increase the census from 
‚887, 442 in 185/4 В. 0.24 anc 318,823 in 181/0 В. C.* to 394,723 
in 125/4 В. C?* апі 394,336 in 115/4 B. С.Т a gain so con- 
siderable that :t hardly deserves to be РЕ as "inutilis." 
It is true that Cicero was opposed to revolutionary agrarian 
legislation 29 ard thet he frequently expressed himself as opposed 
to the Gracchi and their measures?? In the Brutus, however, 
he is not virulent against them when referring to them by 
name? and so it seems gratuitous to excerpt this phrase from 
its context and to make it apply to the law of Ti. Gracchus. 
Appian is not the most reliable of authors and in several 
instances it is possible to detect him in errors of crass ignor- 
ance. Nevertheless, it is generally agreed that in writing of 
the Gracchi, he was following a source of considerable velue.** 
If this is so, why is it not reasonable to suppose that ‘his source 


20 Appian, I, 12; Plucarch, ті. Gracchus, XII. 

з1 The land commissioners continued to function until their power was 
curtailed in 129 В. C. Of Appian, I, 19. 

за Plutarch, C. Cracchus, V; Epitome of Livy, 60; Velleius, IT, 6. For 
a discussion of the natu-e oi this law cf. Last, C. A. H., ІХ, pp. 66-67. 

23 $8 6, 22. Reszored 281, 2, 4, 13. 

? Epitome of Livy, 34. These figures are taken from Livy, edd. 
Weissenborn-Müller (Berlin: Weidmann, 1880), Vol. 10. 

25 Epitome of Livy, 59. 

29 Epitome of Livy, 60. 

27 Epitome of Livy, 83. 

зв De Off., II, 78. 

29 E. g., In Cat., ТУ, 4 Da Off., ТІ, 72; Tuso. Disp., ITI, 20, 48. 

20 The worst reference: іп the Brutus are in chapter 103: Utinam in 
Ti. Graccho—talis mens ad rem publicam bene gerendam fuisset, quale 
ingenium ad bene dicenium fuit!, and in chapter 126: Utinam (C. 
Gracchus) non tam fratri pietatem quam patriae praestare voluisset! 

а E, р., I, 28. „Неге Appian confuses Scipio, consul of 111 B. C., with 
his grandfather. Of. Stcachan-Davidson, op. cit., ad loc. 

за Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa, Bealenoyolopädie, II, 224, 233; 0. A. H., 
IX, p. 886. Both of these writers praise particularly chapters 7-17. 
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would attempt a résumé or appraisal of the accomplishments of 
the Gracchi instead of stopping short exactly at the death of 
C. Gracchus? It seems that Appian must have found such an 
appraisal in some euthority which presumed to exact knowl- 
edge," since it is hard to imagine that Appian himself, writing 
approximately 250 years later would attempt to establish a 
definite time for the general collapse of the Gracchan agrarian 
program, or that he would have used such an uncommon. 
numeral as fifteen if he meant a vague period of indefinite 
duration. 

Finally, there is the question of the translation of the passage 
from the Brutus. Mommsen,** Rice Holmes, and Vančura 29 
all admit at least by implication, ard surely grammar demands 
that the translation read, “ Sp. Thorius, who relieved the public 
land by an invalid and useless law from a tax.” Those who 
reject this translation seem to do so in order to secure a hearing 
‘for their own interpretation of the facts. 

Strachan-Davidson 97 and Rice Holmes * translate the pas- 
sage, “Sp. Thorius, who relieved the public land from an invalid 
and useless law which had subjected it to a rent-charge." Here 
vectigali is taken as an adjective, modifying lege. These 
writers feel that Cicero’s description of the Lex Thoria — ren- 
dered as above — applies so well to the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. 
that they must be identical. Therefore, Appian is here guilty . 
of another chronological blunder. Ву thus transferring the 
name Thorius (Borios) to the third law they are obliged to 
account for the epithets as applied to the second law. Rice 
Holmes 99 says, * Cicero might have called Appian’s second law 
useless and —, as a rhetorician, he would not have hesitated to 
couple with inutili the epithet vitiosa." If, however, Appian’s 
main thesis in the passage under discussion is correct — namely 
that a series of reactionary laws succeeded in overthrowing the 


33 Tt is interesting to note that the “insignis anachronismus " men- 
tioned above (note 31) occurs at what appears to be the introduction 
of а new source with the words тё © айтф xpóve. ` 

34 Op. cit, p. ТТ. Cf. Vančura, op. cit, col. 1177. 

35 Op. cit., p. 352. “Unbiased readers might translate ‘relieved the 
land from rent by a... law?” 

39 Op. cit., col. 1176-7. 33 Ор. ctt., р. 358.. 

зт Op. cit., р. 31. зэ Ibid., р. 354. 
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agrarian proposals end achievernents of the Graechi — then no 
one of these laws could accurately be described as useless or 
invalid. The fundamental objection to this interpretation is 
obviously the translation adopted as its basis. ^ Vectigalis occurs 
as an adjective, foc example, in the phrase “ager privatus 
vectigalisque "*? where it clearly means “subject to tax;” it 
is difficult to understand how it could also have the meaning 
suggested above “ which imposes а tax.” t Finally, it may be 
pointed out that Cicero’s language in the passage from the 
Brutus is not flattering to Thorius,** and implies that his 
success as an crator lay in his ability to influence the people,‘ 
as opposed to an ability in senatorial debate. If this is so, then 
the suggestion must be that the actual Lex Thoria, whatever its 
nature, must Aave owed its ratification in large measure to 
popular suppor}. Consequently, if the Lex Agraria of 111 B. C. 
is Appian’s та law, which finally removed from the people 
all the advantages of the Gracchan proposals, it appears either 
unlikely that the populace would support such a measure, or, if 
it did, reasonatle for Cicero to award greater praise to Thorius 
for persuading it to vote against its own interests, 

There remain those who translate the vexed reference from 
the Brutus, “&p. Thorius who relieved the public land by an 
invalid and useless law from a tax,” and who identify the Lex 
Thoria with th» Lex Agraria.“* Since Appian states that his 
second law (the Lex Boria) imposed a tax and since this trans- 
lation contradicts that explicitly, it is necessary that the Lex 
Thoria (апа the Lex Agraria) b» Appian’s third law, and that 
Appian has made stil! anther mistake. Again, this translation 
makes the epithats Я vitiosa et inutili ” apply to the Lex Thoria 
(and the Lex Agraria) itself, and as has been demonstrated 


* Lew Agraria, $ 49: zger locus privatus vectigalisque.- 

< Mommsen, ор cit., р. 77: neque legem de vectigalibus latam Latine 
dicere possumus l»gem vectigalem. 

*? gatis valuit. - . 

*5 Cf. Brutus, 1.14: quorum (i.e, Stoicorum) peracutum et artis 
plenum orationis zenus seis tamen esse exile nec satis populari assen- 
sioni accommodatam. | 

4 Greenidge, A History oj Rome (London: Methuen & -Co., 1904), 
р. 288; Botsford, The Roman Assemblies (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1909), p. 385 Caspari, Klic, XIIÍ (1913), pp. 184-192; E. Meyer, 
Caesars Monarchie, 1919, р. 67; Last, C. A. H., ІХ, p. 100. 
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above,*5 this contraverts the primary thesis of the whole passage 
in Appian. Likewise, the question of the fifteen years * must 
be settled. This proponents of the theory do in ingenious, and 
various, ways.*? Unfortunately, such procedure involves further 
tampering with the text of Appian, and insists on one certain 
translation of a passage which is grammatically unintelligible. 

By this time the fundamental error in all these proposals 
must be apparent. Neither mistranslation nor sheer ingenuity 
can solve the problem. Even acceptance of the testimonia fol- 
lowed by wholesale rejection and emendation seams inadequate. 
If Cicero’s Lex Thoria is taken into consideration, no matter 
how its description be translated cr applied, neither Appian’s 
second law nor his third law can satisfactorily be identified with 
the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. All writers on the subject seem to 
have assumed, consciously or not, that the Lex Agraria must be 
one of the three laws mentioned by Appian. Starting with this 
assumption, all possible permutations and combinations have 
been attempted to make the facts fit. Why is it necessary that 
the Lex Agraria be one of the three laws mentioned by Appian? 
There really séems no good reason why this should be so. Appian 
was discussing the Gracchi and their most obvious contribution, 
their agrarian program. Bit by bit this legislation was abro- 
gated uniil by ca. 118 B. C. the entire Gracchan structure had 
collapsed. But claims must have kept coming to the attention 
of public and magistrates alike; the status of “ possessores" 
after the abrogation of the Sempronian laws? was probably a 


15 See p». 237-8. E 

19 See р. 235 and note 18. 

*' Kornemann, Caspari and Rice Holmes refer the fifteen years to the 
activities of the III viri a.d.a. and by various means arrive at the 
dates 114 B. C., 112 B. C. and 111 В. С. Cf. Rice Hclmes, op. cit., p. 352. 
For a different account of the III viri cf. Last, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 

“з Appian, І, 27 ad fin. Kal брат, . . . , ёт} Slxats ёр dpyla "yevyovóres. 

+ Botsford, op. cit., p. 387: “Through this series of reactionary 
laws ... the optimates succeeded in nullifying the good results of the 
Sempronian agrarian reforms."' Last, op. cit. pp. 97-101 maintains 
that the Sempronian laws were not abrogated but that the situation 
was accepted as a fait accompli. But Last by making the Lex Agraria 
of 111 B. C. one of Appian's three laws extends these laws over 10 
years and is stating characteristics which seem peculiar to the Lex 
Agraria. Hardy, op. cit, p. 51, says: “The. law (the Lex Agraria) 


1 
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vexatious prob-em. Therefore, the law of 111 B. C. was pro- 
posed and passed to settle the status of all public land in Italy," 
and to provide for competent courts to judge disputes. The 
very fact that African and ( Corinthian land was included in the 
law seems to indicat» that the primary purpose of the bill was 
to define clearly the status of disputed land at home and in'the 
provinces. Foz example, if the distribution of land was to be 
stopped by the Lex Agraria of 111 В. C. it would seem that a 
terminus ad quem should be established for the activities of the 
land commissianers; such provisions, however, do not occur in 
the law as it exists end as it has been restored. Again, if the 
Lex Agraria is taken to be Appian’s third law, it is difficult to 
determine whas tax has been removed and in what ways;™ 
more importanz, it is necessary to reconcile the terms of this 
law, which indicate a liberal and intelligent atiempt to deal 
with the question of “ possessio," with Appian’s main claim of 
his entire description 94 — enumeration of the reactionary laws 
which nullified the Gracchan agrarian program. On the other 
hand, there is го logical or historical inconsistency in accepting 
the essentials 5f Appian’s account, and in dating the Lex 
Agraria after the aforementioned three laws. 


was reactionary in no single point,” a statement which is unimpeach- 
able. But the present writer distinguishes sharply between Appian’s 


laws-on the one Land and the Lex Agraria on the.other. 


5° This seems implied by sections 13-14 of: the Lex Agraria which 
makes private the lani occupied “agri eolendi causa” by the novi 
possessores, i. e., those who assumed possession after ла B. С. 

51 Leg Agraria, $$ 1-29, 31-23. 

за Tbid., $$ 30, £3-44. : 

58 There is no azreemant as to the $ópovs imposed by Appian’s second 
law. Greenidge, ор. cît., рр. 286-288, thinks the quit-rents on small 
allotments, removed by ће law af Livius Drusus ір 122 B. C. (Plutarch, 
O. Gracohus, 9), were reimposed by Appian's second law. Mommsen 
and Hardy refer zo § 19 of the Lex Agraria (cf. op. cit, ad 100.) and 
make these ¢épous the taxes paid by possessores before the Lex Agraria. 
Botsford, ор. cit., p. 385, ircludes both groups as subject to this tax. 
Last, op. cit., p. 9, thinks only possessores were included. It seems 
unlikely, however, that possessors of 500 jugera, having paid no tax since 
133 B.C., would willingly accept this arrangement and acquiesce in it 
for eight years until relieved by the law which Last identifies with 
Appian’s third lav, i.e., the Lex Agraria of 111 B.C. Сї. Last, Тоо. cit. 

54 @та& 0? rois сәфісиосі тоїсдє тоб Tpaxxelov vóuov mapcAvOÉvros. 
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If this is so, what of the Lex Тһопа? Even if the Lex 
Agraria of 111 В.С. is omitted from consideration, it is still 
difficult to. fit Cicero’s description of the Lex Thoria into 
Appian's account. Furthermore, there seems to be a certain 
amount of evidence to indicate that the Lex Thoria belongs to 
а later date. This evidence is far from conclusive, but since it 
seems to have been overlooked or ignored, there may be some 
value in setting it forth. 

Handbooks of Roman literature °° and editions of the Brutus 87 
make it clear that the dialogue was inspired by and based on 
the Liber Annalis of Atticus. In the Brutus itself there are 
several references фо this fact ** and even more to the fact that 
Cicero is following a chronological order of presentation? In 
discussing Thorius himself, however, and the Lex Thoria, no 
cognizance seems to have been taken of this fact; the relevant 
sentence is simply excerpted from the context without regard 
for its chronological setting. A brief outline of the Brutus 
will reveal the general plan of the work: *? 


Introduction (1-51) 
History of Roman Oratory 
I. The beginnings (52-60) 
II. Cato the Elder and his times (61-80) 
III. Galba and his times (81-102) | 
IV. The Gracchi (103-138) н 
а. Ті. Gracchus, Carbo, partisane and opponents 
of Ti. Gracchus (103-109) 
b. Aemilius Scaurus and Rutilius Rufus (110- 
121) 


*5 See below р. 244. 

5% Теше] (Teubner, 1916), I, pp. 395-396; Idem (English translation, 
1891), I, 298; Schanz-Hosius, 1927, I, p. 464. 

" E.g. О. Jahn (Berlin: Weidmann, 1877), Einleitung, р. l; J. 
Martha (Paris: Budé, 1923), Introduction, p. vi. 

58 Brutus, 14, 15, 72: ut hic ait, quem sequimur, 74. 

5? E, g, Brutus, 74: instituisti oratorum genera distinguere aetatibus. 
... Recte, inquam, Brute, intelligis, 122: Nune reliquorum oratorum 
aetates, si placet, et gradus persequamur. 

°° This outline is based on that given by Martha, ор. cit., Introduction, 
pp.xixiv. Subdivisions for periods other than that of the Gracchi have 
been omitted as irrelevant here. 
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с. Scribonius Curio (avus) and C. Gracchus 
(122-128) 
d. C. Gaiba. Other orators of same generation 
(127-134) 
Orators who played parts between 119 and 104 
B.C. (135-138) 
V. Antonius, consul in 99 B.C., Crassus, consul in 
ý 95 B. C., and their contemporaries (139-200) 
VI. Cotta, Sulpicius and their age (201-227) 
VIL Hortensius and his age (228-329) 
Epilogue (330-333) 


The next step, after the outline of the whole dialogue, is to 
examine the individuals mentioned in section 136, as well ав 
those mentionsd in the immediately preceding and following 
sections. Considerations of space demand a mere catalogue of 
names and outstanding dates: 9* Scribonius Curio, praetor 
121 B.C.; C. Gracchus, tribune 123-22 B.C.; С. Galba, 
quaestor 190 B.C.; Р. Scipio, consul 111 B.C.; L. Bestia, 
consul 111 В. 2.; C. Licinius Nerva, ——; ©. Fimbria, consul 
104 B. C.; C. Sextius Calvinus, ——; M. Brutus, isdem tem- 
poribus; L. Casulenus, ; T. Albueius, saluted in Athens. 
by Q. Mucius Seaevola, praetor 121 B. C. and consul 117 B. C., 
while acting as propraetor; 0. Catulus, consul 102 B. OC.; -Q. 
Metellus Numidicus, consul 109 B. C.; M. Silanus, consul 109 
B.C.; M. Aurelius Scaurus, consul 108 B.C.; A. Albinus, 
legatus 109 B.C. and consul 99 B.C.; Q. Servilius Caepio, 
consul 106 B.2.; O. L. Memmii- C. Memmius, tribune 111 
B.C., killed while running for consulship in 100 B.C.; L. 
Memmius, mentioned by Cicero as one of chief orators in 90 
В. C. along with Q. Pompeius Rufus, consul of 88 В. C.; Sp. 
Thorius, ——; M. Marcellus, fought bravely under Marius at 
Aquae Sextiae in 102 B. C., starved out and killed in the capture 
of Aesernia by the Samnites in 90 B. C.; L. Cotta, tribune 95 
B.O.; M. Antonius, consul 99 B.C.; L. Crassus, consul 95 
B. C.; Q. Mucius Scaevola, consul 95 В. C.*? 


p. 





#1 Biographical data can ke conveniently found in Jahn, op. cit. 
өз The minimum ages for quaestorship (28), praetorship (41), and 
consulship (43) will explain some apparent discrepancies. It should 
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It would indeed be folly to claim that because the name of 
one individual follows that of another that the second.person's 
whole career is therefore chronologically subsequent to that of 
the first. Sometimes the relative ages of the characters deter- 
mine their méntion at a certain point in the dialogue.9. In 
other cases it appears as if the period of outstanding achieve- 
ment is taken as the criterion of the individual’s chronological 
position.** But even if this is admitted, it seems striking that 
the name of Sp. Thorius occurs in the position it does. From 
the evidence it appears not unreasonable that the tribunate of 
Thorius fell near the end of the second century B. С.® 

In the light of this suggestion, the passage from De Oratore 98 
may take on new significance. In the first place, the incident 
here described implies the previous existence of the Lex Agraria 
of 111 B.C. or of some similar law which defined “ager com- 
pascuus” and grazing rights in much the way that the Lex 
Agraria did.” The objection made to the flock of Lucilius is 
not to grazing but to the monopolization of the common land. 
But there is more than this, The passage states that Lucilius 
was being attacked by those who charged that the public lands 
were being devoured by his flock. These charges, Cicero ‘says, 
were made in the senate. Now the Lex Agraria specifically 
defines that any complaint to be made concerning the public 
land is to be made to the consul, praetor, or censor? No 
magistrate or promagistrate except those mentioned is given 
any jurisdiction in a case of this kind.'? Further, in any case 


also be kept in mind that candidates from prominent families tended 
to attain office at the minimum age, others later. 

e E, g, M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul 115 В. C. and Р: Rutilius Rufus, 
consul 105 B. C. are mentioned together in section 110. Both were ` 
candidates for the consulship in 116 B. С. 

** E.g. С. Fimbria mentioned (129) temporibus isdem fere, sed 
longius aetate provectus. : 

*5 Delectus Commentariorum in M. T. Ciceronis Opera Omnia ad 

. editionem. Jo. Aug. Ernesti Accommodatus e» editione Josephi Oliveti 
(London, 1819), Vol. I, p. 177: Sp. Thorius tribunus plebis anno 
DCXLVII (107 B. C.). 

зв Quoted above, note 9. 

© Cf, Lew Agraria, 88 14, 24, 25, 26. 

98 depasei: сї, Rice Holmes, op. cit., p. 353. 

"69 Гер Agraria, $$ 33, 34, 35, 36. то Ibid., 8 34, $ 35. 
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invdving publicani, the magistrate applied to shall appoint a 
special jury to -ту the case.+ Nowhere is there any mention 
mac= of the senate’s competenze to deal with any complaints 
concerning the public land. Therefore, it seems almost certain 
that the Lex Agraria of 111 B. C. and the Lex Thoria cannot 
be the same, вїлсе the two laws appear to prescribe different 
procedure in cazes involving public land. 

One final suggestion may be made. The Lex Agraria ої 111 | 

„В. Ci as restorec contains two clauses which define the jurisdic- 
tion! of this law in relation to already existing laws"? and to 
1 which may be passed in the future.'? Т? the latter clause 
were, still in force at the time suggested for the passing of the 
Lex Thoria, thie may have been the reason for Cicero's epithet 
“ішті? and even, зо Вон less probably, for the epithet 

є vi-iosa." 

Ii таса Ый. it тау. ђе pointed out that the Lex Thoria 
can hardly be Appiar’s first law, since this law was the first 
ster in the repeal of the Gracchan measures and it seems im- 
prokable that Jicero would characterize it as “vitiosa et 
inutili. » The Lex Thoria cannot be Appian’s second Іа, г“ since 
Аррап maintaizs that а фах was imposed by it, whereas Cicero 
stat-s that the Lex Thoria removed a tax. The Lex Thoria can 
hardly be Appian’s third law, since this was the final step in the 
repeal of the Gracchan measures and it is not likely that Cicero 
would dismiss sich a law and its proposer in the rather grudg- 
ing terms he employed, The Lex Thoria cannot be the Lex 
Agraria of 111 3. C. because of the discrepancy in procedure in 
case involving -he public land. Further, the Lex Thoria can- 
not have been passed earlier shan the Lex Agraria of 111 B. O., 
for in that case the complaint against Lucilius would have been 
mace under th» Lex Agraria. Consequently, since thé Lex 


Tt Тыа, 536, 8 27. This would be important if the violation of public 
land. involved рау-пеп$ to publicani as аы in § 25. 

те Ibid., 8 41, $12." 

m Тый, $ 40, 5 «3. 

q^ It is possible that Appian wrote Odpios as the name of the proposer 
of бе second lav.. If the above mentioned arguments are accepted, 
how:ver, it woulc seem better to -etain the MSS readings Bépws and 
Botgos, the latter of whieh may pcssibly be a slip for some such name 
as бриз. 
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Thoria cannot have been passed before the Lex Agraria, and 
cannot be the same as the Lex Agraria, it follows that it must 
have been subsequent to it. | 

It is the belief of the present writer that there is no incon- 
sistency in accepting Appian’s account of three reactionary laws 
which nullified the Gracchan agrarian measures, These may be 
dated approximately in 121 B. C., 119 B. С., and 118 B. C., re- 
spectively, and would thus fall into the period of senatorial 
supremacy following the “ popular ” dominance of C. Gracchus.'5 
Later, during the more liberal and democratic period marked by 
such antisenatorial demonstrations as the Mamilian rogation,"? 
ihere was passed a comprehensive, liberal and definitive law — 
the Lex Agraria of 111 B. C., which aimed at a permanent settle- 
ment of the vexed question of “ possessio ? in Italy, and perhaps 
а less permanent settlement of the status of African and Corin- 
thian land. It provided, moreover, for courts of appeal to try 
cases under dispute and did its best to assure land owners of the 
competence of these courts and of this settlement by explicitly 
dealing with legal contingencies, present and future. Finally 
some years later there was passed another law, the Lex Thoria, 
probably of limited scope and short duration which may have 
dealt exclusively with the rights of citizens to pasture cattle on 
the public domain. 

Epwanp F. D'Anws.. 


Vassar COLLEGE, 


15 Despite Last’s objection (see above, note 49), the writer feels that 
the aequittal of Opimius in 120 B. C. and the struggles of Marius in 
119 B. C. indicate а strong senatorial policy. If, as Last suggests 
(op. cit., pp. 44, 89, 101), there was little or no public land left to be 
distributed, there may have been small opposition from the plebs to 
the removal of the land commission. Nevertheless this would be a 
victory for optimate principles. | 

79 Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum, 32 summarizes the activities oi C. 
Memmius in 111 B. C.: perculsa omni nobilitate. For the Mamilian 
rogation cf, Sallust, Bellum. Iugurthinum, 40 and Cicero, Brutus, 128. 


ГОША BERENICE. 


The Jewish princess Berenice, daughter of Agrippa the Great 
and his wife Cypros, was one of the eminent women of the first 
century А. D. Mommsen: calls her a Miniature Cleopatra 
(Kizopatra im Heinen), and Wilcken says of ner. that it was her 
mis-ortune that Titus was no Antony. She failed of being the 
wife of Titus and empress of Rome, though Titus loved her 
and desired to marry her; Cleopatra by the defeat at Actium 
failed as narrowly of attaining a like position as wife of a vic- 
torious Antony. | 

Berenice has ihe title basiiissa, proper io a Hellenistic queen, 
in the Attic inscription Т. G., ITI, 556 (C. І. G., 361) :? 


й Bow) ў ё "Apelov. ráyov xal 
3 Bow r&v X xai б Onuos Tov- 
- Atav Bepevetxny Baciduwoay 
peydAry "LovAcov "Аурітта Bacı- 
`5 Аёоѕ Üvyarépa каї ueyáXov 
Васёв ebepveray Tas mó- 
ews éxycvov, 310, тўе mpovot- 
as тоб Єпередатог тз móe- 
„os TuS. KAavéiov @coyévous 
Tlasavtéws. 


Tris inscription belonged io an honorific statue of Berenice 
set up in Athens. Although збе Jewish law forbade such repre- 
sentational statues, Agrippa, a thoroughly hellenized prince, had 
had statues of his three lovely daughters placec in his hal?-pagan 
city Caesaraea, and there are instances of princes of Jewish 
blood who put their own effigies on coins. Berenice has the 
title basilissa, ав Glaphyra, daughter of Archelaus of Cappadocia 
and wife of King Juba cf Mauzetania, has it in the inscription 
I. G., 111, 549 (restored by Mommsen). ^ Thie title Josephus in 


2 Kommsen, Römische Geschichte, V, р. 540. 

з The date of the inscription is not known. Tiberius Claudius Theo- 
genes appears in cther inscriptions as émigeAgrás and as orparnyós, from 
one cf which it is inferred that the date of that inscription is 61 A. D. 
Boeckh (0. I. G., 331, p. 432; suggests that Berenice has the title iid 
from that of her father Agrippa, who was called “he Great.” 
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general gives to Hellenistic queens, Ptolemaic Cleopatras who 
appear in his narrative, or Jewish queens who ruled in their own. 
tight, such as Alexandra Salome, widow of Alexander Jannaeus, 
of whom he writes: “ She died at the age of seventy-three after 
a reign of nine years (as a widow). She never showed anything 
of the weakness of her sex in her time of power but, sagacious in 
the highest degree in the exercise of authority, she demonstrated 
by her acts her practical understanding of polities, which far 
exceeded that of the men, who constantly came to grief in the 
matter of government. She always counted the bird in the hand 
preferable to the bird in the bush and put an iron will in rule 
before every other consideration, from which policy she was not 
deterred by any consideration of honor or justice.”* It is 
clear from this description of queen Alexandra, who shared the 
throne with her husband and succeeded him as ruler at his death 
in 76 В. C.,* that she well deserved the title basilissa in its 
Hellenistic sense of female ruler. I have found no case of the 
word applied to any of the women of the dynasty of Herod in 
the writings of Josephus. Не calls Berenice facis in the 
Vita, 119. Tacitus gives her the title of queen, regina, mention-. 
ing her together with the vassal kings Sohaemus of Emesa, 
Antiochts IV of Commagene, and Agrippa II, as helping the 

' cause of Vespasian.’ Also she has the title regina in the Latin 
inscription recently discovered at Beyrout, in which her name 
appears to precede that of her brother Agrippa (according to the 
reconstruction of the ends of the lines proposed by Cagnat). I 
give here Cagnat’s communication of the inscription and his 
proposed restorations :° і 


M. René Cagnat communique а l'Académie, de às Em de M. 
Virolleaud, une inscription latine, tracée en beaux caractéres, 
découverte à Beyrouth, à proximité de la grande mosquée. 

REGINA - BERENICE REGIS MAGNI- A 
.QUOD REX: HERODES - PROAVOS EORVM · FECERAT · VE 
MARMORIBYSQVE ET COLVMNIS : SEX 
A la fin de la premiére ligne figuraient les noms du frére de 
M 

з My translation of Antiquities, XIII, 430-431. 

* De Bello Judaico, I, 10, 85. 

5 Hist., II, 81. 

з Comptes Rendug de l'Académie des Inscriptions, 1927, pp. 243-244. 
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Bérénice, Agrippa, suivis d'un mot au neutre comme templum, 
foru-n, theatrum; à la fin de la seconde, restituer quelque chose 
comme vetustate corruptum refecerunt; à la fin де la troisième, 
exornaverunt. 


I do not know of any other princess of the house of Herod who 
bore the Latin title of regina. The change of order and emphasis 
in the two references of Tactus to her is also of interest and 
significance. М> find “ desiderio Berenices reginae" when е 
love of Titus for the woman iz mentioned, and “ regina Berenice 


` partes iuvabat,” when her pol:tical and military aid is recorded. 


The question arises on what szore she is called dasilissa in the 
Attie inscription. Since no huszand is mentionec I believe that 
the title is given her because cf her association with her brother, 
and I point to the fact thet her brother and she аге spoken of as 
oi Baoweis (Their Majesties: by Josephus repeatedly in the 
Vita and' once in De Bello Judaico. Varus 6 тўу Baovrciay 
йошбу is said (Vita, 49) to have been appointed by their 
majesties, xaraoryodvrwy abróv Tév flacUéev. Modius Aequus, 
successor of Verus, dispatches important letters to “ Their 


` Majesties” (ibic., 180-181). The same title occurs in De Bello 


D 


Judcico, II, 598. The two are mentioned together in power in 
chapter 48 of the Vita. Their administrator of the kingdom, 
Ptolemy, is called the minister of Agrippa and Berenice in De 
Bello Judaico, ТЇ, 595, and the powerful intercession of “ the 
siste? Berenice" in the case cf Justus is twice mentioned in the 
Vita (348, 355). Laqueur considers that Seoméras in De Bello 
Judcico, ТЇ, 596 also refers to the king and queen;* I think 
that it means rather the owners of the property in question. 

The use of of Вас:Ає in Ptolemaic documents to denote the 
king and queen of Egypt.is well known. Its first eppearance in 
the papyri is significant for the recognition of the power of the 
queen as sharing in the rule, and certainly this is the sense in 
which Josephus 1888 the term in the Vita and in the second book 
of Dz Bello Јийсісо. Berenic2 is spoken of with marked respect 


TR. Laqueur, Ler Jüdische Historiker, Flavius Josephus (Giessen, 
1920], p. 58. 

* Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I, p. 523 (on no. 113); 
Macurdy, Hellentistic Queens, p. 150. 
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and sympathy in both these works, in contrast to the malicious 
tone used toward her in the twentieth book of the Antiquities. 

Does the phrase mean that Berenice was the sister-wife of 
Agrippa? Laqueur appears to think this, if one understands 
literally his translation of Seondras and Вао:Аєбо: in De Bello 
Judaica, YI, 596 and 597 as “dem Agrippa und seiner Frau." 

I think it is highly improbable that the two young children 
of Agrippa (holding as they did outwardly to the Jewish religion 
and customs, hellenized and Romanized though both were) should 
have followed the oriental example, though it was approved by 
their father's friend Caligula and followed by such contemporary 
monarchs as Antiochus IVi of Commagene and his sister-wife 
Iotape. Agrippa and Berenice must have been very nearly of 
an age, if not twins. Josephus says® that at their father’s 
death the young Agrippa was in his seventeenth year and that 
Berenice was sixteen, whereas their other sisters Mariamne and 
Drusilla were respectively ten and six (in 44 A. D.). Berenice 
in her first youth was giveri in marriage to Marcus,'? son of the 
alabarch of Alexandria and nephew of the philosopher Philo. 
After the death of Marcus her father married her to his own 
brother Herod,'? who at the request of Agrippa had been made 
king of Chaleis ad Lebanum by the emperor Claudius, his great 
friend. On the death of Herod, king of Chalcis, to whom Bere- 
nice had borne two sons, the kingdom was after some delay 
given to Berenice’s brother Agrippa.? The close connection of 
Berenice and Agrippa probably began at this period when she, 
a young widow of twenty-two, was presiding over her brother's 
court. Wilcken says!? that after Herod's death Berenice lived 
with her brother, perhaps incestuously, and for evidence of this 
incest refers to the famous lines of Juvenal, VI, 156 ff. and also 
to Antiquities, XX, 145-146, the chapter in which Josephus 
makes malicious statements about Berenice which are in con- 
trast to the references to her in two of his other works. The 
story of an incestuous connection with her brother rests, I be- 


° Antiquities, XIX, 354. 

10 Ybid., XTX, 276-277. 

1 bid., XX, 104, 145. 

?? Ibid., XIX, 362; XX, 104, 138. 

18 Wilcken, in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, sub voce Berenice 15. . 
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lieve. on these tro paseszes only. Juvenal speaks of the famous 
diamond which Berenice has worn, which will fetch a higher 
price for that гзаѕоп. This, he says, was once given by the 
barberian Agrippa to his unchaste sister: 


. deinde adamas rotissimus et Berenices 
in digito factns ртебіовіог. Hunc dedit olim 
barbarus incestae, delit hune Agrippa sorori. 


In the Antiquities, published certainly after the death of 
Berenice’s lover, the emperor Titus, and probably after the death 
of Berenice herself and her brother Agrippa, Josephus permits 
himself to attack the gcod fame of both of “ Their Majesties,” 
of whom he earlier (and later) wrote so sympathetically. He 
says ** that after living with her brother as his mistress accord- 
ing to common report, Berenice was influenced by the scandal. 
caused by this relation to seek a marriage with Polemo, at that 
time king of Cikcia. Polemo was allured by her great wealth, 
according to Josephus, and. consented to be circumcised and mar- 
tied Berenice. Finally, his story continues, she left Polemo be- 
cause of her ircontinence (8° дкоЛасіау), and returned to 
Agrippa. Josephis?5 a єз accuses her of jealousy of her younger 
and more beautiful sister Drusilla and attributes both Drusilla’s 
divorze from Azizus king of Emesa, who had become a Jew for 
the sake of marrying ber, and her marriage to the Roman pro- 
curator Felix to the young sister’s desire to escape the envious 
persecution of Berenice. The whole passage is heavily weighted 
against Berenice. Hitner Agrippa was dead at the time when 
this unpleasant chapter was published, or else it was written at 
a time when Josephus felt himself safe under a new patron and 
in a position to рау off an old score against Agrippa because of 
the letters patronage >f Justus of Tiberias. Berenice’s inter- 
cessicn for Justus, related in the Vita 848, 856, doubtless 
enraged Josephus and voisoned his pen in writing his slurs on 
her character in this peszage. 

If, defying Jewish law, Agrippe and Berenice had actually 
married, they would noz have incurred any stigma in the eyes of 
the Romans, апт more than the other Oriental princes who 


4 Antiquities, XX, 145, 146. 
15 Itid., KX, 141-143. 
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formed philadelphic marriages “ sociatis externo more in matro- 
nium regnumque," as Tacitus 19 says of Tigranes III and. Erato 
of Armenia. Antiochus IV of Commagene, the wealthiest of 
the vassal kings, friend of Caligula and Claudius and adherent 
of the Flavian cause, was married to his sister lotape, and the 
emperor Caligula 17 was eager to introduce this Ptolemaic custom 
into Rome by marrying his sister Drusilla, for whom Berenice's 
sister Drusilla was named. The fact that Agrippa never mar- 
ried gave color to the report that his sister who presided over 
his court and shared his power also lived with him as a wife. 
The case against her rests.on such prejudiced evidence, that of 
the disgruntled Josephus and that of the hater of all things 
Jewish, Juvenal, that I cannot regard it as proved, though it 
is probable that neither Agrippa nor Berenice felt any horror 
at the thought of a Hellenistic philadelphic marriage. ` 
Tacitus, Suidas, and Dio who speak of Titus’ love for her 
say nothing of the alleged incest with Agrippa. In the second 
book 38 of De Bello Judaico Josephus is at pains to depict Bere- 
nice as a zealous Jew, passionately moved by the massacre of 
her countrymen by the Romans. He describes her standing with 
bare feet and shorn hair (as she was under a vow) ** before the 
judgment seat of Florus, the Roman governor, imploring him to 
stop the murder of the Jews by the soldiers and barely escaping 
with her own life from the angry Roman mob. Later in the 
second book 29 he tells of her tears as she stands beside her 
brother on the palace roof above the Jewish multitude when 
Agrippa pleads with them not.to bring more evil on themselves 
by resistance. The most famous account of her and her brother 
comes in the twenty-fifth chapter of Acts where Luke describes 
in a wonderful narrative. the meeting of the two magnificent 
hellenized Jewish royalties with Paul, the hellenized Jew, their 


19 Ann., IT, 3. 

зт E. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und, Reichseintheilung, Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1930, pp. 511f.; G. Ferrero, The Women of the Caesars (trans- 
lation by Christian Gauss), New York and London, 1925, pp. 232-238. 

18 De Bello Judaico, ТЇ, 309-314. f 

19 Sehürer calls her “A bigot as well as a wanton.” Cf. History of the 
Jewish People (translated by MacPherson), II, p. 197. 

20 De Bello Judaico, II, 344, 402. 
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hun:ble countryman, спе of the weak things of this world des- 
tined to overth-ow the great. Agrippa is called king Agrippa by 
Paul. He does not address Berenice. The royal pair sweep into 
the Roman Council ckamber with great magnificence, Berenice 
doubtless with zhe notorious diamond. glittering on her hand. 
They listen with arrogance, but are impressed by Paul’s extra- 
ordinary eloquence and on leaving the Council chamber say 10 
one another thai the man Paul is innocent. Agrippa remarks 
that had Paul aot appealed to Caesar he could have been set 
at liberty at onze. 

It is an amazing scene. In the previous chapter Luke tells of | 
Berenice’s youngest siszer Drusilla, who also had had an audience 
with Раш togetier with her Roman husband Felix, the prede- 
cesscr of Festus. 

Sc Berenice appears for 3ecting? ponant momenis in the 
writers of the first and second centuries—in Josephus, in 
Tacitus," who talls of her beauty and wealth, of the love of the 
youthful Titus for her, and of tie favor her wealth and prestige. 
won for her from the old soldier Vespasian, in the Book of Acts, 
in Juvenal, in Suetonius, and in Dio Cassius.” Of no other 

` queen of the century do we get such vivid glim>ses. Tacitus, 

Suetonius and Dio Cassius all tall of the passionate devotion of . 
Titus to her. , She came to Reme with her brocher and lived 

with Titus on tbe Palatine before his father’s death, acting, Dio 
says, in all respects as though she were his wife, and by her 
conduct in this respec; so exasperated the Romans that Titus 
was obliged to send her ayay. She returned after he became 

emperor, but aga-n he hardened Limself and dismissed her invitus 
invita. | 

Josephus is ro Pluterch and we do not get from him ап im- 
pression of Berznice’s character and charm like that which. 
Plutarch gives of Cleopatra, reflected in Shakespeare's great 
play. But ther» are left splendid momentary pictures of Bere- 
nice, Like Clecpatra sie is always vital and in action, subduing 
the hearts of men by hər charm and cherishing the ambition to | 
be tke greatest in the zreat world. . We do not know anything 


a Fist., II, 2 and 81. 
22 Tio Cassius, LXVI, 15 and 18. 
*? Suetonius, Titus, T.. > 
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of her life after the final frustration of her hopes of marrying 
Titus. 

The object of this paper is to show the importance of her 
position as sharer of the royal power, a phenomenon not seen in 
any other Herodean princess except.in the case of her cousin 
Salome, wife of Aristobulus of Chalcis who issued coins with 
Salome’s name and image. Also I wish to underline the fact that 
the story of her alleged incest, which is so prominent in all 
discussions of her, rests on prejudiced evidence and could easily 
arise from the events of her early life which led to her participa- 
tion in her brother’s power. I attach the greatest importance 
to the fact that Tacitus ?* mentions her among the vassal allies 
of Vespasian and Titus and to her title regina in the Latin 
inscription from Beyrout, as well as to the recurring phrase 
“Their Majesties” in Joséphus. І do not find any modern 
suggestion of a condominium with her brother, except in Boeckh 
(loc. ciè., p. 431) where he writes: “quocum (i.e. Agrippa) 
familiarius quam fas est vixit Berenice, quae praeterea commune 
cum fratre regnum videtur habuisse." Dessau ваув 25 that 
Agrippa and Berenice lived together chiefly from economic 
reasons: “ Die Geschwister wollten ihre Vermógen zusammen 
halten." This motive, however, is not sufficient to’ account for 
all the iacts adduced in this paper. Rather, Berenice and her 
cousin Salome, wife of Aristobulus of Chalcis and Little 
Armenia, were in their diminished kingdoms an aftermath of 
the glory and power which had belonged to. Hellenistie queens 
before the Roman era. | 


Grace Н. Macurpy. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


?4 Hist., П, 81. : 
25 Römische Kaiserzeit, IT, 2, p. 797 and n. 1. 
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The only meation of ‘tau Gallicum that we possess occurs in 
Verzil’s Second Catalepton which reads as follows in De Witt’s 
excellent recension (Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria, р. 93; сі. 

_ De Witt, in A. J. P., 1912, р. 818): ' 


Corinthio-cum amator iste verborum, 

iste iste rhetor, namque quatenus totus 
Threydides, Britannus! Attice febris! 
tau Gallicum, min et sphin, ut male illisit, 
ita omnia ista verba miscuit fratri. 


- The subject of the tirade is T. Annius Cimber, the rhetorician 

whe was a friend of Antony (Cie, Phil. XI, 14; XIII, 26; 
Quintilian, VII, 3, 28; Suet., Aug. 86). Cimber’s iaiher, ac- 
cording to Cicero, wes Lysidicus, apparently a Greek freedman, 
but Cimber seems to have spoken with a Celtic accent, and 
claimed descent from some Celtic chieftain; hence the adjective 
Brizannus. De Witt makes the plausible suggestion that the 
archaic Ionic words (min, sphin) might point to Massiliot 
forms that Cimber still used despite his claim to pure Atti- 
cism.? It is also clear that as a teacher of rhetoric he belonged 
to the school o? Atticists that pretended to use Thucydides as а 
model (see Cie, Brutus 287). Finally, since it was rumored 
tha; Cimber had poisoned hia brother, this epigram suggests 
that the poison used was a mixture of.the Gallic тоа and the 
nor-Attic forms. 

At about the time that De Witt’s'book appeared,® Abbé Her- 
me; published Les grajfites de -a Graufesenque (now available in 


1 This epigram has also been diszusséd by Buecheler (in Rh. Mus., 38, 
рр. 507 £f.) ; Birt (Jugendverse, etc., 1910); Fairclough (in Trans. Am. 
Phi. Ass. 1916 р. 42); Frank (in Class, Phil, 1920, pp. 237 ff.); 
Galletier (Epig. et Priapec, 1920); Herrmann (in Rev. Bt. Anc., 1927, 
р. 151); Mathiet (ibid., 1928, рр. 101 #f.). Since Quintilian vouches for — 
the authenticity of the poem, ihére is no reason to doubt that it was 
written by Уего 1. In line 4 I should read thau with the best MSS; 
in Бре б we shovld probably read ista omnia, ista verba (sea note Б). 

2 On these forms see Bechtel, Gr. Dial., ПІ, рр. 162-164. 

з In his article in A. J. P., 1912, р. 318, De Witt called attention to the 
examples noted п O.T. L., XII, р. 949. They are Бат, Maiuééilo, 
Mezillus, Tesi, TU Thyvér:tanus. 
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La Graufesenque, Paris, 1984), a collection of some forty inter- 
esting. accounts scratched on pieces of earthenware at a pottery 
of Southern Gaul that were written partly in Latin, partly in 
Celtic. These graffiti are now generally dated about 30-40 A. D. 
J. Loth (Rev. Celt., 1924, pp. 1-64), J. Vendryes (Bull. Soc. 
ling. de Paris, 1924, рр. 34-43), В. Thurneysen (Zeitschr. Кей, 
Phil., 1927, pp. 285 ff.), and Н. Gummerus (Comm. Hum. Lit. 
Soc, Fenn., ТІЇ, 3) contributed much to their clarification. 

One Celtic word, twos, which occurs several times, awakened 
some discussion among the grammarians. It would seem that 
tufos came from tut-to-s by way of tuittos > tustos. This was 
later destined to become tussos. There are in fact several place- 
names in Gaul which show an intervocalic sí that is at times 
written with a Greek @, at times with a Latin barred D. Hold- 
er’s Kelt. Sprachschatz (1,*1211), for instance, gives Veliocafi 
by the side of VeliocaDi and Veliocassi.* The Corpus of Latin 
inscriptions, Vol. XII, no. 686, reports from Arles the form 
(T)HYDRITANVS for Thysdritanus, where D clearly rep- 
resents the best that.one Celt could do with sd. Pedersen, Vergl. 
Gram. Кей. Spr., I, 78 and 532, also has some apposite remarks 
about this st, which was at times represented by the fricative 9, 
as if the s were lisped. 

Now this was of course Vergil’s Tau (or Thaw) Gallicum, 
and Vergil had lived long enough in the Po region to know the 
difficulties that some Celts had in attempting to pronounce inter- 
vocalic st. It seems rather significant, therefore, that Vergil 
hammers upon st four (or five) times—amator iste . . . iste, 
iste rhétor . . . ista (Р) omnia ista verba—in this brief epi- 
gram.5 Cimber's brogue as well as his style was a standing joke. 


4 The form Veliocaéi occurs on bronze coins of northern Gaul before the 
time of Caesar; Catho is found in C.I. L., XIII, 10001, 86; Veliocassis: 
is used by Caesar, B. G., ТІ, 4, 9 and VII, 75, 3; also by Pliny, IV, 107. 
For MEBDILLVS and its variants (MEDILVS, meéillus, medsilus, 
messilus) see sub. voc. in Holder. British coins provide the name 
ADDEDOMARVS, variants of which occur as A66edo- and Assedo-. 

5 In the last line Ellis and Galletier follow the manuscripts А and В, 
which read - 

ista omnia ista verba, 
whereas the MSS B and H give ita omnia. Since Vergil is so insistent 
in repeating iste—ista, this reading is probable, giving us one more 
iteration of the st. ў 


REPORTS. 
Grorra, XXII (1934), 3-4. 


Pp. 158-162. St. Weinstock, Tellus (continued from XXI, 
141-152; see A.J. P., LV, 277), takes tellus as an abstract to 
the root tel- in tollo and tuli, meaning “ Hervorbringerin, 
Schópferin? when later applied to the Earth; cf. Ceres to 
ereare. Tellumo is a word formed to deno:e the masculine 
counterpart; for the ending, cf. Semo, Pomo, ete. No Latin 
passage points to Tellus as an original mother-goddess. 


P. 162. P. Kretschmer, Lückenbüsser, adds Asisium to the 
Illyrian place-names in -isio-; and notes that most of them are 
formed from animal-names: Brundisium (brunda “ stag-head”’), 
Tarvisium (Gallic tarvos “bull 7), Ulcisia (Alb. ulk Є wolf”), 
Canusium (canis “ dog”). 


Pp. 163-193. J. Svennung, Lateinische Nebensátze ohne Sub- 
ordinationswort, lists from late Latin authors of popular charac- 
ter the instances of conditions, relative clauses, temporal clauses, 
and object clauses which lack an introductory subordinating 
word; these are too numerous to be explained collectively as 
errors.of omission in the manuscripts. The conditions may be 
explained as due to the analogy of paratactic conditional sen- 
tences ; the clauses which lack ut are explained by those categories 
in which ut was in classical Latin optionally omitted; those 
which lack a relative or cum are less frequent, but seem to have 
followed the model of the other kinds. The phenomenon seems 
to belong to popular speech, and to have crept into the writing 
of authors who were accustomed to use it in the spoken Janguage. 


Pp. 193-286. Literaturberichte für die Jahre 1931 und 1932. 
P. Kretschmer, Griechisch (193-269: Allgemeines, 193; Vor- 
griechisches, 198;  Altgriechische Dialekte, 208; Literatur- 
sprachen, 216; Koine und Vulgirgriechisch, 219; Mittel- 
griechisch, 223; Neugriechisch, 230; Lautlehre, 240; Flexions- 
lehre, 246; Wortbildung, 249; Etymologie und Wortforschung, 
251; Syntax, 267). W. Kroll, Lateinisch (270-286: Syntax, 
270; Sprachgeschichte, 975; Metrik, Klausel, 284). Leumann’s 
report on Latin Phonology and Morphology i is to appear in the 
next issue. 

Pp. 288-289. Otmar Schissel, Zur Bedeutung des Adj. koóv- 
Tovpos, за, -ov. This adjective, found in the 14th-century 
Paschalion falsely attributed to Andreas, Archbishop of Crete, 
in a formula for calculating the Golden Number of the year, 
means “diminished by”, and is a compound of xovrós “short” 
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anc obpá “tail ^, во liserally Є short-tailed, docked (of horses) ”, 
with assimilation of the first vowel to the seconc. . 


Pp. 289-295. G. Bonfanie, La quantité de &lo, és, est, cites 
numerous examples o? verbal roots which have e-grade vocalism 
in zhematic forms ої the present tense, and long-grade in non- 
thematic forms o? the present. This variation is then original, 
anc has survived in Latin in the present of edo, in defiance of the 
їепієпсу to analogical leveling. Oscan ist (Cippus Abell.) is 
then regular fcr *ést. non-thematie as compared with thematic 
sum of the first person. Latin ciffers from Oscan here: sum 
ess est sumus estis sumt show the relation of radical es: s exactly 
like the thematic and aon-thematic forms of fero fers fert ferimus 
fertis ferunt, which Meillet (B. S. L., XX XII, pp. 194 ff.) has 
shown to be original. | | 


Pp. 995-296. У. Fisani, Zum lat. Gen. Sing. auf -i, supports 
his own theory (“кїйїї sulla preistoria delle lingve indo- 
europee," Atti 1. R. £c. Naz. d. Lincei, VI, iv, pp. 621 ff.) that 
this -1 comes rom io through -iio -ije -i -L by citing the 
Faliscan forms kaisicsio (С. I. E., 8163), eutenosio, and later 
titoio, tito-i, louci. The agreement with Celtic, Ligurian, 
Venetic, and Messapien genitives in -i is therefore illusory. 


Fp. 296-308. St. Weinstock, Indices. 
F. 308. Ber-chtigungen. | 


" — ВБогахо G. KENT. 
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RIVISTA DI FILOLOGIA E DISTRUZIONE Cuassioa, №. S. XI 
(LXI), 1933. Fescizle 4. 


Рр. 438-444: І? °'АЕІФҮЕХ nella teologia epicurea (А pro- 
posito del Pap. ereol. 055). Ettore Bignone. In Herculaneum 
papyrus 1055, rightly ascribed by Cronert to the Epicurean 
Demetrius Laccn, for the corrupt біфобс (col. 21 == 18 Scott) is 
proposed depvés, є word not elsewhere attested. Defense of the 
word on palaeographical and linguistic grounds, and an explana- 
tion of its implizations for Epicurean theology. Col. IX (= VI) 
is reconstructed thus: оё yàp "ў тёр бебу avykpwis) би éxei]vas 
(sc. тає àrópovs) катаАєторбуся ёҳе ras [1] (Philippson’s 
restoration) йутатокрітає, GAA троскрісеѕ TOv босу yetvovrat 
vos o[?] Sve[0evoi low гуреїу ras a[tróv pious. 

Pp. 445-458. Апоста sulia scuola di Sirone e sull'ambiente 
epicureo di Napoli. Augusto Rostagni. Confirms his own thesis 
that Vergil’s Epicurean teecher Siro had his school, not at 
Rome (as has b2en claimed), but at (or better, near) Naples, at 
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least in 50 and 45 В. C., probably also during the. interim 
(Cicero, De Finibus, IL, 119; ad fam., VI, 11,2). From Cicero 
it appears further that among those studying Epicureanism at 
Naples, especially under Siro, were the Puteoli tanker .Vestorius 
and three men important in Roman politics: Trebianus and L. 
and А. Manlius Torquatus; also that at Naples these men, as 
well as Cassius, Messalla Corvinus, Vergil, probably Horace too, 
imbibed Republican sentiments along with Epieureanism. 


Pp. 459-476. Рег il nuovo Sofrone. Carlo Gallavotti. A 
study, with linguistic notes and comparisons with Gorgias, 
Theocritus and others, of the new papyrus fragments of Sophron. 
It reveals an attempt to obtain certain deiinite cadences, the 
cola apparently being indicated, not by the line divisions, but by 
high-placed points of punctuation (unless these are mere helps 
for reading). This mime is not an erotic incantation. Theo- . 
critus II owes little to it, Dong indebted much more to the 
lysiodie songs. 


Pp. 477-487. L'Europa come concetto politico presso Isocrate 
e gli Isocratel. Arnaldo Momigliano. Only after the peace ої 
Antalcides (887 B. C.) did the antithesis between Asia and 
Europe as diverse, opposed worlds become concrete enough to 
enter into political thought. Isocrates is the first to insist on it, 
but in a characteristically oscillating way, which fails to define 
his meaning of * Europe." After his Philip of 346 Isocrates, 
hoping no longer that Philip will lead the Greeks against Asia, 
drops the concept, but it is taken up by his pupils Eiphorus and 
Theopompus. Both approve Philip’s policy even after Chaeronea, 
but Ephorus remains faithful to Isocratean principles: Philip is 
the strongest power in Europe and has undertaken the dissolution 
of Persian dominion in Asia. Theopompus is more independent. 
In his Philip (or Encomium of Philip), a prorapt reply to that 
of Isocrates, he advises, пої war against Asia, but persistence in 
the conquest of Europe, extension and consolidation here—an 
attitude not surprising in 346, when Philip was in a position 
to suggest any program, to insist on.a European policy. This 
in fact is his policy down to 338 and it is supported by Theo- 
pompus, who believes Philip destined to dominate Europe and 
conceives of a great European state over against the great Asiatic 
state of Persia. This concept of Europe has only a brief life, 
being replaced by the new world-state concept ereated by Alex- 
ander's conquest, but its importance is commersurate with that 
of the period it reflects, and its adoption by these political 
thinkers shows that its function was not merely theoretical; it 
spread and penetrated. 


Pp. 488-491. Intorno alla decima dei Cretesi. Манна 
Guarducei. New light on the Cretan system of state-tithes, from 
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an inscription cf saec. II-ITI published in 1889. The method ої 
private contribttions to the sum the state passed on to the ёгагрѓа: 
for the evcoírwe—the method in vogue in Aristoile's time and 
probably earlier—later underwent a change, first perhaps at | 
· Gortyna, whereby the state, in order to exercise proper control, 
-ordered part of the contribu-ions to be paid. directly into the 
publie treasury, eniristing the collection of the rest to the 
бтаївісл but taking full charge itself of the ovyoíra. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods the ovecira and state-tithes de- 
clinzd pari passu, the former to a couple of banquets a year, 
whi-e the financial responsibility for the latter became a personal 
burden of the state oficials. 


Pp. 492-496. Strazegia nella lotta tra Procopio e Valente. 
Arturo Solari. A study, besed on Zosimus and Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, of the strategy employed i in the struggle between the rebel 
Procopius and fhe imperial forces of Valens, end of September 
365 to May 366. 

Pp. 497-536. Reviews and book-notices. 

Po. 587-561. Notes and n2ws. 
| Pp. 562-568. List of publications received. 
| | А. E. GORDON. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAL-FOENIA. 


REVIEWS. 


WERNER JAEGER. Aristotle, Fundamentals of the History of his 
Development. Translated with the author’s corrections and 
additions by Richard Robinson. Oxford, The University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 410. | 


The German original of Professor Jaeger’s book appeared in 
1998; the influence of that work has grown so steadily and 
spread so far that it is now most unusual to find a study of · 
Aristotle that does not refer to it. The Oxford imprint upon 
the translation is itself an indication that the book has attained 
something of the status of a classic; now that English-speaking 
students will have readier access to Professor Jaeger’s work, its 
influence may be expected to extend itself even more widely than 
hitherto. For this reason I have deemed it necessary not merely 
to greet the appearance of'the translation but to review the 
substance in order that those readers who have not followed the 
course of Aristotelian studies since 1923 may be made aware 
that the results of Professor Jaeger’s investigations are by no 
means established beyond controversy and in order that the 
appearance of the translation may serve as a stimulus to further 
investigation and not be taken to mean that the stamp of ortho- 
doxy has finally been applied to all the book contains. 

The translator has turned not only the German but also the 
Greek quotations of the original into English ; for the quotations 
from Aristotle he has used the Oxford translation and in other 
cases such standard translations as he could find, but the trans- 
lations of Iamblichus are his own work. Popular use of the 
book is thereby facilitated, but the student is hampered by the 
absence of the Greek text which frequently will bear an inter- 
pretation quite different from that given it in the translation 
before him. So in note 1 ор page 35 “sounds” is in the Greek 
original теретідрата, (© twitterings "), and “ in the dialogues also 
he exclaims unmistakably that he cannot sympathize with this 
dogma” was in Greek xal би rois diaddyors cappéorata Kexpayos py 
ббуаєва ктА.; this is an application of English urbanity to trans- 
lation which has the result, if not the intention, of bolstering 
up Jaeger’s thesis. The stress which Jaeger puts upon the exact 
interpretation of the reference to Aristotle’s attack on the Ideas 
(in an added paragraph on page 36), “ not merely in the treatises 
but also in the dialogues,” requires me to point out that in the 
Greek texts this implication is not to be found. In the Plutarch 
passage (adv. Coloten, 1115 B) there is no “not merely . . . but 
also;” and the Proclus passage which, Jaeger admits, follows 
the original source more closely really says: “not only in the 
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log-cal works calling the Ideas 'twitterings? but also attacking 
the Idea of Gocd in the Hthics and in the physical works object- 
` ing to referring generation to the Ideas as in the De Generatione 

. and in the Metaphysics . . . and in the dialogues screaming 
most shrilly....” Jaeger's conclusion that this is a “ contrast ? 
which “involves the tacit assumption that we have here some- 
thing remarkable anc. contrary to the ordinary rule ” is supported 
by Robinson’s translations perhaps but not by the original texts. 
Similarly “they hav» often been defined already in the exoteric 
works” (page 274 zranslating Politics, 1278 В 80) is in the 
original біорибду-єва пері айтбу moààdxıs ; the mistranslation of the 
present tense and the insertion of “already” lends force to 
Jaezer’s interpretation of & rois eéwrepixois Adyors which precedes. 
These examples may warn the student that it will be necessary 
for him to look up the Greek in every case; on page 359 the 
phrase “motion, then, being natural” will give him a low 
opinion of Ariszotle’s logical powerg unless he turns to the Greek 
and sees that “ natural ” has been used to translate ёдо. 

In the same way mistranslations of the German text some- 
tim2s misrepresent Jaeger’s position. I here list some of those | 
which affect the thocght in sundamental fashion. 

Faar 149: “denr Planmiássigkeit und Konstanz schliesst der. 
Zufall mit seinem Ohngefáhr und unberechenbaren Wechsel aus ^ 
is translated “or incaleulakility and merely average results ex- 
clude constaner and design;” the English exactly inverts the 
sense of ће German and makes nonsense of the argument. 

Face 900: “the importance of the problem of substance 
for physics " misrepresents Jaeger’s point in “ Das physikalische 
Interesse am otsia-Problem” (i. e., “ the interest in the problem 
of substance as a physical problem”). * Daneben nehmen Meta- 
physik und Analytik an ihm stärksten Anteil? does not mear 
© and metaphysics and erfalytics also are very intimately con- 

cerned with it” bus rather “metaphysics and analytics have 
next to it (i.e...the physical interest) the greatest share in the 
problem.” 

Face 202: “als бае fertige Schrift” does поё mear 
“having been criginally intended as a complete work in itself.” 
Jaezer does not take Metaphysics Z to be a work separate from 
H as this “ translation ” implies. 

FaaE 218: “if there is an immovable substence the science 
of this must be pricr and must be first philosophy " is copiec 
from the Oxford trenslation of the passage but disagrees with 
Jaezer who translates “if there is an immovable substance, this 
is prior and philosophy (i.e., metaphysies) is first." 

Face 273: “lost version” is probably a misprint for “ last 
version.” 
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Pace 348, note 1: “ Inadiquitheit” does not mean “ in- 
coherence with the rest.” The translation misrepresents Jaeger 
and certainly is unjust to the reasoning of J. L. Ideler of whom 
the note speaks. | 

Pace 380: “hinter sie zurückgeht " means not “ goes behind 
the metaphysical aspect of Kant and Aristotle " but “ falls below 
them in respect to metaphysics.” 


This list by no means exhausts the serious mistranslations and 
does not even touch the large number of passages in which the 
implieations of the original are misrepresented by the English 
rendering. On the whole the difficult task of making readable 
English of the book has succeeded ; my purpose here is only to 
warn students that the translation cannot be used instead of 
the original for serious study of Jaeger’s hypotheses. It is in- 
teresting to note that the misquotation of Goethe in the original 
(page 111) has been corrected (page 110) but the ascription of 
the words of Odysseus (Ibad, Il, 204) to Agamemnon still 
stands (page 219). 

A thorough examination of Jaeger’s arguments and conclu- 
sions is impossible in smaller compass than his own book; for 
that reason, perhaps, most of the reviews which greeted the book 
upon its first appearance were superficial and vaguely eulogistic; 
Professor Jaeger had discovered the mar Aristotle by means of a 
new method of research. As a matter of faci, a similar attempt 
to determine the development of Aristotle had already been made 
in England by Thomas Case but had apparently escaped the 
notice even of English scholars (see the article on Aristotle 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1910; cf. Mind, XXXIV [1925], 
рр. 80-86). Jaeger’s book, however, was epoch-making ; it under- 
took by study and reconstruction of the fragments of the Aris- 
toteliar dialogues and by an examination of the structure of the 
technical treatises to show that Aristotle developed steadily away 
from Platonism and that this development could be divided into 
three stages: the Platonic period répresented by the dialogues, 
the middle period which covers the ime from the removal to 
Assos down to the return to Athens during which Aristotle hav- 
ing discarded Platonic metaphysics was trying to rebuild philos- 
ophy without the Ideas, and the period of maturity—his second 
sojourn in Athens— when he resigned metaphysics and turned 
almost exclusively to empirical science. The writings—particu- 
larly tae Metaphysics, Ethics (Jaeger rehabilitated the Hudemian 
Ethics as an earlier draft of the ‘Nicomachean), Politics, 
Physics—he sought to make reveal strata of composition con- 
forming to this division. His methods were applied to Aristoile's 
logie Later by one of his pupils (F. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung 
der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929). 
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In the hope that the appearance of this translation may inspire 
English-speaking scholars to undertake’ a closer examination of 
the problems. raised by Jaeger’s work I shall indicate some of 
the reviews and essays which have dealt with the subject and 
out'ine certain points in Jaeger’s own argument which, I feel, 
make his thesis vulnerable. In this place I may also be per- 
mitied to make known то the scholarly world that in 1929 a 
detziled analysis and refutation of Jaegér's thesis was composed 
by the late Prcfessor Roger M. Jones. The chapters he wrote 
were to form part of a book of which Professor Shorey meant 
to supply the concluding half dealing with his own solution of 
the Aristotelian problem; but Professor Shorey died before he 
could complete the task, and the MS of Professor Jones presum- 
ably still lies anong Professor Shorey’s papers. It is my hope 
that this highly importert MS may still somehow be salvaged. 
As it is, there has beer very little critical examination of Jaeger’s 
work in English; the best general outline and evaluation of the 
whole theory is to be found in Geoffrey Mure’s Aristotle, рр. 254- 

'974. Since mrch of the theory rests upon analysis of the 
Metcphysics, it is necessary to call attention to Paul Shorey's 
review of Jaeger’s earlier work, Studien zur Entstehungsge- 
schichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Class. Phil, VIII 
[1913], pp. 235-239) ; there, of the arguments carried over into 
the later book, Shorey attacks Jaeger’s separation of 7-9 from 
E and his notion that Z-@ are inconsistent with MN, Jaeger's 
unphilosophical demand ‘for strict separation of physics and 
metavhysics, and his argument that Z regards the Ideas as not 
yet refuted whereas they have been refuted in A 8-9. With this 
should be read Shorey’s Note on the Evolution of Aristotle 
(Class. Phil., XXIII [1928], pp. 280-284). The basis for any 
further study of the Metaphysics must be the commentary of 
W. D. Ross and his résumé and criticism of Jaeger’s arguments 
in the introduct-on to that work, vol. I, pp. xii-xxxiii. In 
the Jahresbericht über die Fortschritte der klassischen. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. 216 (1928), pp. 79-89, Paul Gohlke discussed 
Jaegér’s work, acmitting*the conclusions for the ethical works 
but taking issue with the treatment of the metaphysical and 
scient-fic treatises. He pointed out that Jaeger's method of 
dating a whole Look (e.g., Metaphysics A) from arguments 

“concerning only one or two chapters of the book is inconsistent 
with Jaeger’s owm axicms and with the general theory of the 
development of the writings (see Jaeger's counter-criticism of 
Gohlke in Спотот, IV [1528], рр. 625-637, esp. 634-7). The 

.most extensive exact examination of Jaegers book is that by 
ЇН. von Arnim in Wiener Studien, XLVI (1928), pp. 1-48. who 
shows that,in a number of cases Jaeger’s analyses are self-contra- 
dictory. Von Arrim, however, is not merely criticizing Jaeger 
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but is at the same time defending a constructive theory of his 
own, the most striking element of which is the contention that 
the Magna Moralia is an authentic work of Aristotle, the earliest 
of the three Ethics. Nevertheless, he argues persuasively that 
the passages written in the first person plural and concerned 
with the Ideas by no means prove that Aristotle when he wrote 
them still thought himself a Platonist and that Jaeger’s argu- 
ment for two strata in the Metaphysics based on what he con- _ 
siders two contradictory conceptions of first philosophy rests only 
on Jaeger’s own misunderstanding of Aristotle’s problem (cf. 
Ross on Metaphysics 1026 A 23-32). This, incidentally, is a 
good example of Jaeger’s “higher criticism.” Because there 
seems to be a contradiction in the definitions of metaphysics at 
1025 B 8 ff. (the study of being qua being) and at 1026 A 10 ff. 
(study of the highest kind of being, i i.e. the divine) Jaeger sup- 
poses (pp. 215-219) that 1026 А 23-52 is a later gloss added by 
Aristotle in an unsuccessful attempt to remove the contradiction. 
He does not consider thatthe difficulty inheres in any system 
‘which posits both forms in matter and a higher form without 
matter and that the reconciliation of the two phases does not 
prove that either phase ever existed alone as the “early meta- 
physical doctrine of Aristotle”? The two cannot, in fact, be 
divorced as 1026 A 23-32 itself says, for it is just the ontological 
priority of the highest form, God, to the forms in matter which 
by giving metaphysics a special object of investigation makes 
` possible a science of being qua being (ка! кавдлоу otrws бт mporn). 
Jaeger tacitly assumes that at any given moment Aristotle’s 
doctrine would not include contradictions and where contra- 
dictions are apparent there must be a chronological difference in 
composition. Such conditions not only fit no other philosophical 
system known but, as assumed, they make any real “ develop- 
ment” highly improbable, for development i is the result of diffi- 
culties and contradictions felt by the philosopher in his current 
doctrine. If, when the philosopher says as he does here: “ these 
two phases seem to be contradictory but are both consistent and 
mutually necessary and that for the fellowing reason ... we 
insist that the statement proves the two phases were developed 
at different times, we impeach not only the logic but also the 
sincerity of the author. 

Von Arnim also argues that Z H © are a natural continuation 
of BT E, a point on which Ross also (op. cit., pp. xx-xxi) has 
cogently opposed Jaeger’s view. One of the chief weaknesses of 
Jaeger’s theory lies in the fact that by making the first books 
of the Metaphysics go back to the sojourn in Assos he is forced 
to say that the early books of the Physics were originally com- 
posed in Aristotle’s “ Platonic period ” (pp. 296 and 299), that 
is, before Plato’s death and while Aristotle still, according to 
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Jaeger, held to the Ideas. But усп Arnim has with plausibility 
shown that the Physics opposes the theory of Ideas and indicates 
that the fundamental metaphysical doctrines.of Aristotle were 
already fixed. From -his he woull set the Physics after Plato’s 
death ; that is another problem, ard I wish only to point out the . 
difficulties of Jaeger's assumptions for his owr theory. The 
criticism of Platonic matter and being (Physice 191 B 35 ff.) 
tacitly includes a criticism of the Ideas, as Physics 192 A 18 ff. 
is explicitly critical of the relationship of Ideas and matter. 
Further explicit critic-sm of tae Iceas occurs in 207 A 29 ff., 209 
В 35 ff., 214 А 13-16. To be sure, Jaeger seems to leave himself 
an escape (р. 286, n. 8).Ьу saying “our version of the Physics 
belongs to the latest period; but he admits taat “this is à 
question merely of revision ard has no significance whatever for 
Aristotle’s philcsophieal development.” From his own argu- 
menzs, therefore, Jaeger must admit that Aristotle had rejected 
and criticized tre essential doctr-nes of Platonism before the 
пері фіЛогофіає and beZore the death'of Plato. | 
This brings us to the very foundation of Jzeger's theory, the 
interpretation of the dialogues zo show that. until the epi 
філотофіає was published ir Assos Aristotle’s writings were 
thoroughly Platonic. By showing that the Protrepticus “ must 
have been based on Plato's ethieal metaphysics” (page 84) 
Jaeger seeks to vindicate nci onzy the “ Platorie period” of 
Ariszotle but aiso the authenticity of the Hudemian Ethics 
(pages 236 Ё.). H. С. Gadamer (Hermes, LXIII [1928], pp. 
138-164; cf. his review of Jaeger's book in Logos, XVII [1928], 
рр. 182-140) has argued that, віпее the Protrepticus was not а 
scientific ethical essay but a recommendation of philosophy on 
theoretical as well as practical considerations, tke style of the 
genre makes it impossible tc draw conclusions from it as to 
Aristotle’s * mezhod of ethics.” He further attacks Jaeger’s 
thesis that the Protrerticus ccntaims the Platonic ideal of ethics 
as an exact scierce (which the Nizomachean Ethics rejects) by 
showing that the Prvtrepticus szresses the practical use of 
philcsophy, and he preseffts Jaege- with the embarrasing prob- 
lem of explaininz why, if his theory is correct, the Protrepticus 
holde to the attizude cf the Phaed2 and disregards the contem- 
porary Platonic reflections on ethies as we knew them from the: 
Philebus. Furtker, he iltustretes the weakness of Jaeger’s argu- 
ments from terminology and zustl~ remarks that the use of the 
Protcepticus by the auzhor of the Fudemian Ethics proves noth- 
ing about the authenticity of the lazter. This section of Jaeger’s 
theory was attacked in a similar fashion but with greater elabora- 
tion зу Mary C. Needler in a Chicego dissertation, The Relation 
of the Eudemiar. to the Nicomachzan Ethics of Aristotle, 1926 - 
(cf. her-article in. Clase. Phil., XXIII [1928], ор. 280-284). In 
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order not to repeat what these critics have written I shall merely 
indicate certain additional cases of what I consider inconsistency 
or oversight in Jaeger's arguments. 


(1) In a new portion (page 36) Jaeger seeks to use Plutarch, 
de virt. mor., chap. 7, pp. 447 ff. as evidence that Aristotle was 
known to have abandoned the Platonic position for а different 
doctrine; this, Jaeger believes, supports his thesis that in the 
earliest dialogues Aristotle publicly supported thetheory of Ideas. 
The passage in question, he says, “mentions Aristotle as the 
outstanding example of the fact that the true philosopher will 
alter his views without regret,” and he stresses the verb pera- 
тїбєтбаз as proof that Plutarch “ cannot be referring to questions 
of minor importance, since it was a technical term in Hellenistic 
philosophy for the passage from one school to another.” If the 
passage must refer to a change of school, as Jaeger thinks, why 
are Democritus and Chrysippus mentioned along with Aristotle? 
Was Chrysippus previously an Epicurean? What school did 
Democritus represent before he became an Atomist? But if one 
looks at the Greek, it becomes clear that the meaning of pera- 
тїбєсба, does not matter, for it is not directly applied to 
these three men of whom Plutarch says only 6v тоу прбобвєу 
atrois ápeokóvrov . . . pe дор ффеїса». In this connection 
should be mentioned a similarly cavalier use of evidence in the 
case oi the sixth Platonic epistle (Jaeger accepts it as genuine!), 
On page 113, where Jaeger is trying to reconstruct the political 
history of Hermias, the “controversies” mentioned in that 
epistle are interpreted as political and the epistle is called a 
Є record of this peculiar pact between Realpolitik and theoretical 
schemes of reform ; " but on.page 173, when evidence is required 
for the existence at Assos of Platonists who doubted the theory 
of Ideas, these same “controversies” are said to have been 
philosophical debates. In the former case the arbitration of the 
Academy is political, in the latter it is concerned with meta- 
physics. The letter itself speaks only of personal friendship; 
if it is to be “ interpreted,” however, we have the right to demand 
a single and consistent interpretation. 


(2) Jaeger maintains that the ethical system of the Pro- 
trepticus was thoroughly Platonic because it held that knowledge 
ought to be made exact even if it thereby becomes useless and 
that the Nicomachean Ethics later attacked this Platonism of the 
Protrepticus (pages 89, 241, note 2). Yet the Protrepticus 
(fragment 52: page 61, line 21 and page 62, lines 8 and 17 
[Rose]; Iamblichus, Protrepticus, page 56, lines 2-12) stresses 
the use of philosophy and in one place (fragment 52, page 61, 
lines 25 ff.) states exactly the attitude which Jaeger quotes from 
the Nicomachean Ethics and calls “an intentional contradiction ” 
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of the view represented in the Protrepticus (page 88, note 1). 
The argument irom the different meanings of $póvgow in Nico- 
mathean Ethics and Protrepticus (pages 89-83, cf. page 236) 
must arouse misgivings when one notices that in Nis. Eth. 1103 
А 5 f. $póvgats is grcuped. with copia and ovveocs as Stavonrixal 
ápercí and opposed to бика aperai, although in this very book 
_the Platonic ethics based upon the Ideas is attacked. Obviously 
Aristotle can use ¢pévyous in the “ intellectual ” sense even after 
he has abandoned the Ideas (e. g., De Anima 404 B 5, which book 
according to Jaeger is late}. 

(3) Although Jaeger says (page 161) that Aristotle’s deriva- 
tion of the notion of God's existence in the тєрї філософіая from 
(a) the experience of the sou! in sleep and (b) from the sight 
of the heavens “is not ta be taken historically ; it does not refer 
to men of primitive times,’ she fragments imply that that is 
just how it must be teken (cf. fragments 10 [page 28, 12-18], 
11 [page 29, 6-16: otrws.of прітоу eis püpavóv dvaBdatavres] ). The 
notion that this is borrowed from Plato's Laws 966 D where the 
belief in God is derived “from the same two sources, the ever- 
flowing being of the inner life of the soul and the sight of the 
eternal order of the stars" depends upon a müstranslation of 
Laws:966 D 9-E 2 which refers to the fact that the soul i is a self- 
moved mover and opposes the 5évaos otioía to the обсіа of the soul . 
(cf. England's ecmmertary ad loc.). So Plato’s two proofs are 
not the two ascribed to Aristotle, and the edifying “ Geistes- 

` geschichte ” of which the пері фА\ософ{аб is supposed to be one 
stage and in which Jeeger traces the “transformation of the 
first source, the ever-flowing being of the soul (as Plato called 
it), into the mozal law (scil. of Kant)” back to the Stoics 
collapses. with a correct transletion of Plato’s sentence. If the 
two “proofs” of Aristotle, however, are anthropological as the 
fragments say (е. g., ёк roórov обу, фуоќу, trevénoay oi dyPpenrot 
elvai ть веду), they offer no evidence for an earlier atzitude which 
` was later changed in the work ол Dreams, as Jaeger claims (page 
162). Besides, tiat fragment 10 “steht auf gleicher Linie ? 

with Timaeus 71 A-E I eannot see. The i irony of Plato (катёс- 
туса» Фу тобто [i. e., тб файдщ иби] rò parreiov and ob3cis yàp 
€vvovs 2bdarretas ңе éyféov каї 'åàņboŭs) is at poles apart from 
Aristotle’s statement in fragment 10 : дтау бу тб Vmvotv Kal? балгду 
убуптал й yyy, тдтє Tijv 18:0” фтолабойса фбсту mpopavrevetar krÀ. 
The sentiment of fhis fragment is given by Aelian (V. H., 8, 11) 
as that of “the Peripatelies; ? i; was widespread before Aristotle 
(сї. Pindar, fragment 131, Christ; Aeschylus, Eumenides, 104- 
5) and is, in fact, the object of Plato’s ironical psycho-biology in 
the Timaeus passaze. Jaeger’s misinterpretation of this passage 
is the basis of his argument that the work on the interpretation 
of dreams is late because it shows a complete breek with. the 
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Platonic “theological notion of clairvoyance and of prophecy ” 
(pages 383-4). This “later” essay of Aristotle only develops 
the notions of the Timaeus except that the curiously “ unemanci- 
pated ” theory of Aristotle in respect to dreams that are prophetic 
and have “external causes” is an adaptation of Democritus’ 
explanation (Parva Nat. 463 B 31-464 B 5). 


(4) The thesis (page 333) that any passage in which Aristotle 
does not represent the soul as “ partitioned " is late because it 
shows a divergence from the Platonic view while passages which 
speak ої “parts ” of the soul belong to the Platonic period over- 
looks the fact that Plato himself in the same work could and did 
take beth attitudes. Moreover, Plato alwavs considered the 
* tripartition ” as only a handy and provisional account useful 
for ethical discourse (cf. Rep. 485 C-D, Timaeus 72 D). Мас. 
Eth. 1102 A 93 ff., which Jaeger considers an insertion in the 
later version of the Hthics, “an apology for thus simplifying 
the problem,” says no more than the passages of Plato just cited 
and, in itself, might as well have been written in “ Plato’s middle 
period.” A similar statement might be made about Jaeger’s 
conclusion (page 350) from Aristotle’s designation of the deter- 
mination of the number of the spheres in Metaphysics A 8 as 
merely «Лоуоу. This he thinks shows that Aristotle had be- 
come “sceptical” of metaphysics; but it is strikingly similar 
to Plato’s insistence on the mere “ probability” of physical 
science as against the certainty of dialectic (i.e., metaphysics) 
and shows, if it shows anything, that Aristotle still insisted upon 
the priority of first philosophy. With Jaeger’s interpretation of 
Metaphysics 1074 A 31-38 as an indication of Aristotle’s 
“surrendering metaphysics to the special sciences” compare 
the sounder analysis of Ross in his commentary (vol. I, pp. 
exxxix Ї.). 

(5) Jaeger’s deduction from Phys. 249 B 19-26 that Physics 
VII arose before the theory of Ideas had been surrendered is nct 
convincing, for, even if 249 B 23 does refer to ideal numbers, the 
statement ФАА? dvøvupov тд kowóv is imfact a refutation of the 
theory that обсіа is number. (If otcia were number, it would 
not be true that the commensurability of обоїш is nameless.) 
Aristotle here, as frequently, is arguing against reduction of 
substance to quantitative differentiation ; and, since he elsewhere 
accuses Atomists and even Heraclitus and the lonians as well 
as Plato of reducing обоїа to number, it is by no means obvious 
that he has only ideal numbers in mind here. 

(6) There is not enough evidence to render plausible J aeger’s 
reconstruction of the plan of the пері фї\отофїа< (pages 128- 
129). Of the two references on which the reconstruction restè, 
that concerning the Magi (fragment 6) mav have been a digres- 
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sior. or example contained in a discussion of the number of dpyal 
(cf. e. g., fragment 17 anc the reference to а Pythagorean proverb 
in ihe course cf discussing the number of spatial dimensions, 
De Yaelo 268 А 10-13) and that concerning the Delphic injunc- 
tion (fragment 3) was almost certainly introducec in connection 
with Socrates (2f. fregmente 1 and 2). Metaphysics 1091 B 8, 
cite] by Jaeger himself (page 133), is an example: of how 
Aristotle used such references and shows that from an uncon- 
nected quotation no reeonstruction of the original context is 
possible. 

Jaeger's remerk on page 295 is worth developing. He says: 
“We must beware of confusing temporal with systematic priority 
... and of equating the time when an idea received literary form 
witk the time when it first ocourred to the philosopher.” Now, 
for zhe second fart, it is impossible for us to establish the time 
of tne birth of an idea ir an author’s mind unless he expressly 
gives it and even then he himself cqnnot always be certain. For 
the drst part, the criginal orcer of composition, since it need not 
coinzide with tha order of conception, does not, even if certainly 
known, reflect the mental development of the author and with 
regard to his philosophy is less important than the systematic 
order-especially if the autaor himself (as Aristotle does concern- 
ing the physical works) tells us what that systematic order. 
should be. Morzover, when the whole body of writings consists 
of lectures that were repeatedly delivered and bound together by 
backward and fcrward references which may have been added at 
various. times, is is apparent that the author looked upon the 
whole corpus as forming a self-consistent, unified system, and 
philosophically his work must be judged as such, if it was such 
that he intended it to be. Ths does not mean аў the-kind of 
study Jaeger has undertaken is not worth while when it is pos- 
sible; but, even if we could b» certain of the moment cf com- 
position of every line of the genuine writings, we should still 
have to treat the philosophy of Aristotle as a unit. Insofar as 
he himself preserved side, by side earlier and lazer discussions 
and :ntroduced the later notes into his earlier writings or incor- 
porated earlier passages inzo later works we are bound to consider 
that et the end th» technical writings he left were to his own mind 
a unified system. For exampie, Jaeger says that Politics IV-VI 
represent a later attitude than II, IIT, VII, VIIL But he also 
says (pages 268-269) thai Aristotle himself inserted IV-VI into 
their present position and then wrote I to intrcduce the new 
Politics. Не mast, then, have thought I-VIII was a unified 
theory of politics, and, while we may discern what we think are 
contradictions, hə could not Leve been aware of them. And in 
this matter of cor-tradicticns, Jaeger and many others overlook the 
fact that throughout Aristotle’s thinking—at any single period— 
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there may have been two or more intellectual attitudes no one of 
which could exterminate the others, so that even in temporally 
successive sentences there was bound to be an oscillation which 
gives us the false impression of different chronological strata. 
Philosophy, even in a single mind, does not follow the course 
of geological forces. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tue Jouns Норкіхѕ UNIVERSITY. 


Denys L. Pace. Actors Interpolations in Greek Tragedy. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1934. Рр. xi + 228. : $8.50. 


It is pleasant to welcome a study in one of the great fields of 
Greek literature. Mr. Page directs his attention particularly to 
the Iphigenia at Aulis, and uses his study of actor’s inter- 
polations in the rest of extant Greek tragedy as a foundation for 
this particularly careful treatment of the one play. He traces the 
history of dramatic texts from the poet through revivers and 
scholars to our extant manuscripte; within this text-history he 
locates the period of actor-interpolation as extending from 400 
В. О. to about 200 B. C. Не then classifies histrionie interpola- 
tions as to nature and motive under such heads as “ spectacular,” 
“melodramatic,” “ explanatory," and others. Mr. Page dis- 
cusses the conspicuous evidence for actor’s interpolations in the 
extant plays, and studies in detail the text of the Iphigenia at 
Aulis, in order to determine where interpolations occur, what is 
their nature, and hence what parts of the present text are 
Euripidean, and when the other parts were severally added. The 
book has indices. 

Mr. Page is dealing with a subject on which ihe evidence is 
sparse and frequently requires subjective evaluation. He is com- 
pletely aware of this situation, handles his evidence carefully, 
and when his results are cobwebby, is quite willing to point out 
the fact. His results are chiefly valufole for detailed work with 
the text of the plays; but the light thrown on the history of the 
texts, and on the ways of the post-classizal theatre, is most 
interesting even to amateurs of Greek tragady. Mr. Page uses 
with care parallels from English drama as a means of building 
up his view of actual theatrical practice in the fourth and third 
centuries B. C. The style of the book gives the reader a pleasant 
sense that the author is discussing these interesting matters 
personally with him. . 

On the following points there is opportunity for disagreement. 
The “inconsistency,” if any, in Antigone’s program in the 
Phoenissat is not опе in which the “interpolation” contrasts 
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with the rest of the story, but is within the “ interpolation.” 
Antigone migh! combine exile with the burial of Polynices in 
thie version, though not so well as in the Oedipus at Colonus. 
The conclusion of the Phoenissai is hardly inconsistent, what- 
ever else may be said against it. In this connection a question 
which is imporzant if answerable is—did Sophocles invent the 
connection of Cedipus with Colonus? 1f this is probable, then 
of course the end of the Phoenissai is interpolated; however, 
Hofer’ (Roscher’s Lexicon, 3, 1, col. 784) finds traces of a pre- 
Soproclean story connecting zhe two, which might provide the 
background demanded by the reference in the Phoentsaai. 

The question of the ecuclusion of the Seven against Thebes 
is tco large to discuss here. Suffice it to say that Mr. Page lays 
mor2 stress then necessary on the “inconsistencies” of the 
passage; е. g., the wrong done the city by Polynices is indicated | 
in this play by the fact that the Chorus regard his attack as a 
fore-gn invasion (lines 78-262), the “ Sophoclean tone of the 
passage cannot be thoroughly demonstrated till we are sure that 
the story of Antigone was not pre-Sophoclean, ete. 

The “indelicacy " of Hecade 606-8 and 831-2 is also over- 
empaasized ; with the second, compare Troades 665-672; Hecabe 
is less highminced than Andromache, but is nob the deteriora- 
tion of Hecabe vnder intolerskle pressure the point of the play? 
The first passage sounds topical; could we perheps tell whether 
the lewd fellows of the ngval sort were a better target in Euri- 
pides! day, or later? 

In connection with the Prometheus, Bethe's theory of his- 
triomie interpolation (Prolegomena zur Geschichte des Theaters 


-im Alterthum, эр. 158-185) might be mentioned; he regards 


both the Oceanus scene and the finale as later additions for me- 
chanical spectacular effect; since Mr. Page rejects the possi- 
bility of actors" tampering with the play, this point is not 
important. 

‘In discussing the two forms of Athena’s entrance in the 
Eumenides, Mr. Page accepts the error of Wilamowitz in call- 
ing ће chariot-2ntrance later than the flying-entrance. The 
better explanation (given by Capps, if I remember correctly) is 
that originally Athena entered Бу chariot (cf. Atossa, Persians, 
line $07; Agamemnon, line 906; and perhaps Pelasgus in the 
Supgliants, cf. lines 181 end 183) ; later, when the шуңа had 
been invented, Athena was introduced, at a revival, flying from 
Sigeum. 

The famous Herodotean passage of the Antigone should be 
discussed in the light of Rasch’s dissertation (Sophocles quid 
debect Herodotc in rebus ad fabulas exornandas adhibitis 
[Jena], Leipzig, Teubner, 1913) which shows that Sophocles 
seems to have copied Herodotus elsewhere. Or should we assume 
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an interpolating actor who was a devotee of Herodotus (see 
Page's suggestion on Hecabe 606-8) ? 

Menoikeus and Antigone were probably nor played by He 
same actor in the Phoenissai. The “ Rule of Three Actors” i 
dead, but doesn't know enough to lie down. In discussing ae 
sible interpolations of a line from one play into another, Mr. 
Page assumes that the interpolating actor played the same kind 
of réle in both plays; this is, of course, very reasonable; but if 
there were only three actors in a play, one actor often had to 
play very different róles, which is very unreasonable. 

It will be seen that Mr. Page errs, if these be errors, in good 
company. One might mention, apropos of tke astronomical error 
of Iphigenia at Aulis, line 7, the occurence of rising new moons 
and similar sidereal eccentricities in modern literature. Not 
everyone will join me in liking Mr. Pege’s way of transliterating 
Greek names directly, but there is much to be said for making 
any names, other than the most familiar, look like Greek. 

Mr. Page has made a very skilful study of an interesting 
influence on Greek tragedy. 


ALFRED Саву SCHLESINGER. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Norsk RIKSMALSORDBOK. Utarbeidet av. Trygve Knudsen og 
Alf Sommerfelt. H. Aschehoug & Co.’s Forlag. Oslo. 
Hefter 4-13. (Oktober) 1981— (Januar) 1933. Bind I: 
bort-god; Bind П: m-mále. || 


For a review of Parts 1-8, a-bort of this work, see this 
JOURNAL, Vol. LII, рр. 283-285. 


The continuing parts of this dictienary have ТИРЕ at the 
tate of five parts per year. It is planned to complete it in 
thirty parts; hence we may expect it to be ready some time in 
1937. That is a good record for a dictionary of the scope of 
this one. When completed it will apparently have about 2,000 
double-columned pages. On the basis of the number of words 
defined in these thirteen parts (hefter) I estimate that the com- 
pleted dictionary will have about 150,0C0 words. That it is 
possible to get so much material into this space is due to the 
small type used (6 point). Many users will no doubt wish that 
it had been set in larger type; but it would then have cost some 
more. The price of'the dictionary is surprisingly low: thirty 
kroner, i.e., about $8, a price that has oeei made possible by 
the fact that the cost is financed in part by the Government. 

The dictionary differs in several respects from earlier ones. 
For one thing, technical terminology is here represented to a 
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far greater extent than in any other generel dictionary of 
Norwegian. Ent it is a selective list in the choice of which the 
editors’ guiding principle has been that stated in the “ Forord ”: 
* Vi har prøvet à ta med av det fagsproglige ordforråd, bare det . 
som de fleste ri&smá&lstalende mennesker kommer i berøring med 
eller kan ha nr-te eller interesse av." There ате, furthermore, 
many more English, French, and American loanwords included; 
the number is much larger than in other dictionaries of Nor- 
wegian even as -2cently as thirty years ago. Finelly, the number 
of words adopted.from the dialects is here considerably larger 
than in any otker Riksmál dictionary. No doubt the influence 
of Landsmál iz responsible in part for this. But we must 
remember that >is is a dictionary of Riksmál, the language of 
Ibsen and Bjgrrson, Lie and Kielland, Hamsun and Undset, 
and only words ased by Riksm4l writers are admissable, there- 
fore. But the Norwegian dialects have, for Riksmal writers as 
well as for Lardsmal writers, been a rich source of apt and 
striking words and turns of phrase, which writers of the last 
generation, as taose'in the two immediately preceding genera- 
tions, have knova how to use well. The vigor, tke clarity, and 
flexibility of No-wegian prose style are derived іг по small part 
from this fact. || Л 

Of English wards there is, e. g., the vb. broadcaste, " broad- 
east," now, howerer, obsolete, kringkaste having taken its place; 
film, filmstudio, and the hybrids lydfilm, talejiim, “ talking 
picture,” filmate2re, ^ omarbeide til et filmdrama,” “make a 
picture,” filmsijzrne, etc.; and filme, “to play in a moving 
picture,” and als: “to make a picture.” In central-opvarming, 
central heating, the second vart has been translated. Sometimes ` 
· the first component is all that remains, and of whztever part of 
. speech the first s2zves then for the whole. Examples: crushed, 
“raffinert hvitt sukker i klumper," “refined white sugar in 
lumps”; smokire, “smoking jacket”; (cf. English cases of 
this). The worc all right, as adv. and adj. (pred. adj.) is a 
zollogrial term known to everybody used just as the English 
word: “helt i crden,” het frisk, helt brukbar, upaklagelig. : 
The Norwegian word for “dentist” is tannlege; but there is 
also the word deatist for а “tannlege” with ar American 
diploma, which іє defined: “ tannlæge som har tati en ameri- 
xansk заплівре-еРхагаєп (scm ikke gir samme rett til à prakti- 
кеге som en norsk eksamen”). The word drogist, “ druggist.” 
із used; this веєтаз to me tc come from American English, but 
the editors derive t from Fr. droguiste. 

‘The French element is very extensive in technical and pro- 
fessional terminology. In point of period of borrowing it 
antedates the Eng ish loan-material; and so we may also expect 
t» find a larger ncmber of obsolescent wards kere., I shall note 
спу the fact that hereas a great many French words have gone 
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out of use in the more general meanings, they survive in special 
senses, especially as technical terms. Thus the word desarmere, 
which is now obsolete in the sense of disarming prisoners or 
Soldiers, where avvebne must be used; but it is used in the 
sense: “fjerne den løse utrustning fra et krigsfartgi efter endt 
tokt”; descendere can be used only in the sense “to be de- 
scended from”; likewise descendent may be used as & more 
technical term, whereas the usual word is efterkommer; dechif- 
fere, “tyde, omsette til almindelig skrift,” and the English 
form.desifrere are both used; decidere, no longer used in the 
sense “avgjøre,” bestemme, means “avsi decisjon om” (as 
decidere regnskaper) ; and numerous others. Words that retain 
or have acquired wider currency are given (as near as may 
be) a Norwegian form, as causere, now küsers, causeur, now 
kåsør, caprice, now kaprise, chance, now sjangse, camouflage, 
also kamuflasje. But others are regularly employed in the old 
form: carte-blanche, and clairobscur; but this last word which 
was used instead of the native word skumring, “twilight,” by 
Welhaven some eighty years ago (and I suspect by no one else) 
is now only an artists term in the meaning “blanding av lys 
og skygge 1 de deler av et maleri som hverken har fullt lys ell. 
hel skygge.” The French word gentilhomme (pron. sjang- 
tilamm, or sjangtidmm) is archaic now for “mann av over- 
klassen"; but the English word gentleman (pron. dsjentelman, 
i.e., dzentelman) is used everywhere, but in the sense: “fint 
tenkende mann med hgit utviklet ewresfglelse”; in equally 
common. use is the epd. gentleman-like. 

Older even than the French element is the German; and here 
too the obsolescence of words is very noticeable. As obsolete or 
definitely obsolescent I may mention the following from II, 
columns 1465-1470: gebrokken, “ skrøpelig ” ; geburt, “ fødsel ” ; 
gefalle, “behage”; geferlig, “ farlig”; gehalt, “innhold”; 
geläufig, “flytende”; geleide, *ledSage";  gemenlig, “ sed- 
vanlig”; ete. "But the German element that remains .as part 
and parcel of standard (and also of dialectal) speech is very 
large. The same is true of the Danish element, which stands 
in a peculiar relation, of course, to Riksmël. However, words 
that were (аге) distinctly Danish (i.e., un-Norwegian in form) 
have rapidly gone out of use during the last three generations, 
or become naturalized and given Norwegian form. I cannot 
take the space here, however, to illustrate this. But the student 
who wishes to look into this question somewhat might begin by 
a study of the articles on the Danish words in this dictionary; 
he would find much interesting evidence. I would like to sug- 
gest here that the date of the first literary use of loan-words 
that have come in during the period covered by the dictionary 
would have been a very welcome feature. 

Riksmál Norwegian is therefore a language that has been 
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peculiarly receptive to foreign elements, especially to French in 
the last two centuries, and to English in the lest century, both 
Br-tish and American English. Also the purer and ultra- 
national Landsmé] has set up no barrier against French, German, 


anc English The two Norwegian standard languages, Riksmal 


anc Landsmal, differ lexicographically in their relation to 
Danish, and in their relation to the Norwegian dialects. Both 


_ have taken over extensively dialectic elements, Landsmál natur- 


A 


ally to a greate? degree. Landsmål has vigorously practised the 
avo:dance of Danish words, as a major factor in the nationalizing 
and purifying -cf she lenguag2; with Riksmål this has been no 
part of the program, for the disappearance of the Danish element 
that is superflunus will teke care of itself. The adherents of 
Lanismál no longer cell their language Landsmál, but Nynorsk, 
* New Norse.” But with the development of the Riksmél as we 
can follow it during the last generation, it too will be able to 
call itself “Nynorsk ” in another generation. Ultimately the 
two will coincid2, 5f course; but. both will have changed quite 
a bit before that takes place. In this dictionary of standard 
Riksmál, spoken ard literary, of the era from Wergeland to the 
present (са. 80 years), one finds on well-nigh every page 
illustrations of this aspect also of the growth of Norwegian. 


\ Сквоввс® T. From. 
“Unrvngsity or ILLINS. Я 


CAMEBELL BONNER A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas. -Ann Arbor, University of Michigar Press, 1934. 
Pp. xi + 187. Five collotype plates. $3.00. 


The Michigan Hermas.codex (P. Mich. 129) is outstanding 
among the Hermss papyri both by reason of its age (latter half 
of the third century) and extent (Similitudes ii. 8-ix. 5. 1). In 
editing so important a text it is above all essential to furnish 
complete percipere inffrmation for the use of scholars to 
whom the original is not easily accessible. Professor Bonner 


‘has discharged th:s responsibility with conscientious thorough- 


ness. In a very readable introduction he presents in convenient 
zopieal sequence a discussion о? the history of the manuscript, 
zts condition, extert, and genera. appearance, a summary cf its 
palaeographie, ortaographic, and grammatical phenomena, a 
critieal estimate of the value of t3e manuscript in its relation to 
cther texts of Hermas, and ldatly a statement of the plan of the 
present edition. ~- 


1 But н does not use foreign words so freely ав Riksmál. 
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А comparison of M (the Michigan codex) with the other 
sources for the text of Hermas establishes for this manuscript а 
right to be regarded аз a standard of comparison. Yet in seek- 
ing to construct an authoritative text the editor advocates an 
eclectic procedure. He convincingly demonstrates that readings 
of importance are contributed not only by all the extant Greek 
manuscripts, but also by the versions. It appears to him “ doubt- 
ful whether there ever was an authoritative text efter the writer’s 
autograph copy had perished. Absolute fidelity in copying such 
a writer probably did not seem to those who came after him to 
be an imperative duty." The possibility of constructing a satis- 
factory stemma is thus excluded. 

Professor Bonner presents in addition a transcription and briei 
description of a second Hermas papyrus (P. Mich. 130). Al- 
though this fragment is of limited extent, comprising only a 
small section of the Mandates (ii. 6-11. 1), its great antiquity 
gives it considerable interest. Written in the closing years of 
the second century, this smull papyrus fragment is the oldest 
known text of Hermas. In the form of its text it exhibits many 
peculiarities, a discussion of which is appended to the transcrip- 
tion. 

Exceptional accuracy appears to have been attained in the 
transcription of both texts. In checking doubtful readings able 
assistance was furnished by Mr. H. C. Youtie, Research Associate 
in Papyrology, who also made available the results of his study 
of the relation of M to the other sources. The editor is to be 
commended for his sparing use of dots under broken or partially 

- illegible letters. He has restricted the use of this device to cases 
in which “ either the remaining trace is very small or, as some- 
times happens, capable of being interpreted as a casual stain or 
ink spot; ог else another letter could be read ard give a tolerable . 
text.” For the convenience oi some readers who may require 
an explanation of certain editorial symbols used in the Greek 
text (e.g, < >, {}) it would perhaps have been better to 
include such signs in the table presented on p. 36. 

Papyrologists will welcome the remarks made by the editor 
(p. 6, note 1) relative to the advantages of a binocular micro- 
scope of low magnifying power in the reading of difficult texts. 
The arrangement recommended consists of “a binocular magni- 
fier with 5X and 10X power, . .. mounted upon a jointed arm, 
which is attached to an upright clamped tc the edge of the 
table.” The use of this apparatus has commended itself to the 
Michigan readers after repeated experimentation. 

Nothing is detracted from the value of this work by an 
occasional misprint or inconsistency in form. The omission of 
accenis is to be noted on pp. 133 and 137. In the interest of 
consistency the marginal gloss noted on p. 72 should have been 
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printed adjacent to the Greek text (as on pp. 61, 65, 67 1. "There 
are mistaken references оп pp. 18 (read р. 50, 30), and 21 
(rzad р: 36, 9). An &oostropke has been lost (cf. p. 19) after 
«А (М8, p. 52,3). The correct name of the author whose work 
is zited in а fcotacte оп p. 104 is W. Kuhring (cf. p. 35). The 
word “ Greek З has beer. omitted from the last title listed at the 
top of p. 86. It is szated on p. 20 that v in composition is not 
dropped befor2 с, yet the twa instances noted by the editor 
reveal the retention £ this let:er before ё, rather than before 
the letter indicated. 

These are btt insigniicant flaws in a work which has deserv- 
edly. aroused the adm-raiion of at least eight previous réviewers. 


Ермомр Н. Казе, JR. 


Gaovan City COLLZGE. 


Е. A. WRIGHT. Alexender the Geht. London, Routledge, 1934. 
Pp. xiv + 266, 8 plates, 1 map. 


This biograpay, written іг a »leasing style ad designed for 
the general reader, fcllcws in the main the sober account of 
Arrian, with severel donbtful features from Plutarch . added. 
But it cannot ke said that one carries away.a new or clear-cut 
picture of Alexander. 

The author says that “ Alexander is the greatest | man that 
the human race has as yet produced”, and gives us references 
to Caesar, Charles. the Great, anc Napoleon, but not much to 
the underlying issues of the day; and yet we cannot lightly 
pass over the question oi Macedonian imperialism and assume 
with Wileken that Alexander o? course had first to win his 
empire. Professor Wrigat tells us that “ Alexender never in 
his .ife commited a meam or dishonorable act”, that he was 
“in the truest-sense a benefactor of'mankind ". These strong 
statements, however. sre wezkened by the inclusion of tales, 
chiefly from Plutarch, which even Professor Wright himself 
does not believe and which presumably he gives simply for the 
purpose of enlivening the nar-ative. For example, in the story 
of the burning of ће pzlace at Persepolis, which I think Wright, 
following Hogarth, explains correctly, an erronecus impression 
is left by tacking cn Plutarch’s szory of Thais and the modern 
fancias of Herbert and Dryden. And when he quotes Plutarch 
on tke Carmanian Bacchanalia, ir. spite of the fact that Arrian 

says that neither Р-оїэшу nor Aristobulus nor any credible 
` writer has recorded it, ore is not apt to be impressed by the 
after-thought thet “ possi aly Plutarch’s description owes some 
of its color to Oleitarehus ready pen”, especielly since the 
“revels in Carmania are mentioned again later on. 
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Thus while he would have us believe that Alexander was a 
god, Wright detracts with scandalous tales which, he warns, we 
ought not to believe. On other occasions, too, we receive a con- 
fused picture. We cannot tel whether Alexander married 
Roxana because he fell in love with her at first sight or because 
it was politic—and it is even possible thet he had previously 
known Barsine, though it is hardly likey since, among other 
things, she probably did not have “much sex appeal for the 
young king ". ; 

It was Wilcken who first showed clearly the development of 
Alexander's position, until finally he was king of Macedonia, 
head of the league of Corinth, and ruler of all the nations who 
formed the Persian empire; and it was Wilcken too who first 
treated adequately the mysticism of Alexander as brought out 
by Arrian in his now familiar phrases about ^ yearning ". 
Here Wright follows Wilcken and seems also to accept his 
proposition that Alexander dreamed of a union of Persians, 
Macedonians and: Greeks, though elsewhere he says that Alex- 
ander “boldly proclaimed the universal brotherhood of man". 
This is putting it too strongly, for Tarn, in his brilliant lecture - 
before the British Academy last spring, shows that the idea was 
slowly, laboriously born in Alexander’s mind. d 

There are a good many misstatements in the book. Plates 1 
and 3 are from the Alexander Sarcophagus, not from the Sar- 
cophagus of the Satraps (Hogarth made this same mistake with 
his frontispiece). Alexander and Hephaestion did not visit 
Darius mother the night of Issus, but the next day, if at all. 
It was Anaxarchus, not Hephaestion, who brought up the topic 
of proscynesis, and Demetrius, not Hephaestion, who called 
Alexander’s attention to Callisthenes’ iailure to perform the 
ceremony. Aristander, so far as we know, did not take the 
omens at the Hyphasis — an important point, as it happens, for 
Aristander is one of our keys to the problem of the sources. 
Ten thousand Macedonians did not marry barbarians at Susa; 
rather, ‘that is the total number of Macedonians who had thus 
far married ‘Asiatics. In paying, the debts of his soldiers, 
Alexander did not simply set up tables covered with money and 
allow “any soldier to take all that he needed without further 
enquiry ”; each soldier was required to show a money-bond. 

Many such examples might be given but my main criticism of 
the book is that it does not give a fresh and clear interpretation 
of Alexander. 


. . C. A. ROBINSON, Jn. 


ÅMERICAN SCHOOL or CrassicAL STUDIES, Атненв. 
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Wirtram Cuasz Grens. The Achievement of Rome: A Chap- 
ter in Civilization. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1983. Рр. xi + 560 with 5 illustrations. . $4.50. 


In this attraczive book Prefessor Greene undertakes the diffi- 
cult task of eva-uatimz some of the contributions which Rome 
has made to cortemporary civilization. The subject has been 
treated before and will continue to attract the attention of writers 
and -eaders so long zs our classical, heritage remains what it 
now is. The proolem ill invite restatement b~ each generation 
in the light of ite own social conditions and po-itical ideals, and 
no interpretation can лэре to зе final. . The interpretation be- 
fore us is certainly пог final, aa Professor Greene would be the 
first to concede, kut it has been done with such admirable com- 
pleteness that it will retain its place for many years. 

Starting with the thsais that Rome’s achievement is its con- 
tribution to organized society, the. author presents analytical 
surveys of life and thocght in aight chapters. In each he seeks 
to find tendencies as weM as performances which affected in vary- 
ing degree the civilizations based on Rome. Ir Chapter I (8- 
33), entitled ©“ Italy: tie Land and its Ancient Peoples,” he 
liscusses briefly tke geographical features of Italy which deter- 
mined the climate. vegetation, and migrations of its primitive 
inhabitants, the geologici. formation of the Campagna, the early 
settlemant on the Pala-ine and its extension to include the 
reighbcring hills, and Ше changing character in Renaissance 
and recent times. Мохэ satisfactory is Chapter II (34-87), 
“The ліхрапвіоп cf Rome: from Village to Empire,” which 
presente an account of th» slow rise to dominance over Italy, the 
conflict with Carthage, the gradual conquest cf the ancient 
world, and the incursions which were both a cause end a symptom 
oi Rome’s decline. Throughout there is special emphasis on 
tke view that the empire те uncesignedly, that oroblems were 
faced in opportunist fashzcn, as they are today, only when they 
became acute, and chet the theories and principles of empire 
were evo.ved after the empire had become a fact. Finding in the 
zamily “the seeds of Roman politics and law, of Roman religion 
and character," Professor Greene takes up in Chanter ПІ (88- 
147), “ Hearth and Heme” a fair.y detailed study of the more 
significant features о> privile liie, such as the concept of familia 
and of patria potestas, nowina, marriage and marr-age customs, 
the position of women in kome and state, children, education, 
deeth, burial, slaves and deosndants, houses and horae life, dress, 
meals, and religion. Mos: ої the material is, of course, well 
kncwn, bet the author steers a wise course in keep-ng his chief 
goal steadily in view. Tos title of Chapter IV (148-185), 
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* Utility and Adornment,” seems rather vague Zor a discussion 
of roads, bridges, aqueducts, materials of constrtetion, painting, 
architecture—as embodied in baths, temples, circuses, theatres, 
arches—and sculpture. The achievement and influence in this 
field are easily demonstrable, and their importance has been 
frequently stressed. But it is indicative of Professor Greene’s 
point of view that while these works of the Romans are im- 
pressive, the essential thing is the idea which they convey, ana 
“the idea is not one of mere size or mechanical efficiency or 
brute strength, but rather of the deliberately calculated adapta- 
tion of méans to end, of material to form, of individual wills and 
personalities to the organized and enduring needs of society.” 
Chapter V (186-300), entitled * Civis Romanus,” gives an 
able treatment of the meaning and development of certain politi- 
cal concepts, the significance of the struggle between patricians 
and plebeians, the position of the equites, the growth and de- 
cline of the senate as an administrative unit, the underlying fac- 
tors and causes of the Social'and Civil Wars, tha transition from 
republic to principate, the defects of inheritance and adoption es 
illustrated in the succession of emperors, the dissolution of the 
empire, and the influence of Roman law as codified in the period 
of the decline. Here, as elsewhere, Roman history is used as a 
background to show the development of political ideals which 
were not always realized, nor even recognized when they weze 
won. In Chapter VI (301-398), “ Flammantie Moenia Mundi,” 
the author discusses the fundamental ideas involved in Roman 
superstitution and religion, both in their household and civic 
implications, the attitude toward the mystery religions, the cult 
of the emperor, the conflict waged by thé state against Christians 
as recalcitrant and disloyal subjects, and the empire under 
Christian rule. The attitude toward all forms of belief, as re- 
vealed by writers and statesmen, is-treated under the heading 
vir sapiens, in which Mr. Greene develops the implications of 
Epicureanism, Stoicism, Eclecticism, and their relation to Roman 
life and conduct. Chapter VII (399-508), devoted to the “ Magic 
of Words," gives an account of Roman character as interpreted 
in prose and poetry. This involves a brief survey of certain 
portions of Latin literature with a consideration of its limita- 
tions as well as its excellences. That the survey is not complete 
is expressly stated by the author in his Preface (ix). The 
reader who has followed the argument will look forward with 
interest to Chapter VIII (509-534), ** The Meaning of Civiliza- 
lion." If, as the writer maintains, the achievement of Rome 
is a chapter in the history of civilization, some sort of definition, 
difficult as the task may be, becomes essential to the plan of the 
book. Civilization, he holds, is the result of a process; it 
* builds on the foundations of past achievement, thus saving 
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the loss involved in unnecessary fresh beginnings.” Again, 
* civilization thus appears to be a form of capitalism: the labor 
of the past and the activities of the present are stored up in 
ins;itutions as in a reservoir,—political constitutions and law, 
faccories, churehes, vniversities, libraries, museums, hospitals, 
foundations: for researca, in a word all the intellectual and 
artistic traditions and hebits ої the race that car: be transmitted 
and enjoyed and utilizec for fresh creation.” If this definition, 
seems to stress the result rather than the process, it should be 
pointed out that the author is not unaware of the process itself. 
The book ccncludes with а “List of Books” (537-546), 
limited almost exclusively to works in English, a synoptic table, 
and а short buz'&dequate index. Like its companion volume, 
The Achievement of Greece, published in 1923, this book is 
obviously іпіепаес. noz for the professional scholar but for the 
-cult:vated reader whc d2sires a critical interpretation of the 
more significant aspects o? Roman society, history, and literature. 
Professor Green2 succeeds in kespitig his purpose and his reader 
constantly in mind: the plan is logical, the material interesting, 
the style flexible and нерва and the point ої view дене, 
reflestive, and fully informed. 
ў | : Ј. б. WINTER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
t 


1 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Volume XI, 1933. 


The eleventh volume of zhe Memoirs of the American Academy 
in Rome opens witk an article by Kenneth Scott, * The Political 
Propaganda ої «4-80 З. C." Professor Scott. presents & dis- 
cussion of the distortec truths and malicious inventions which 
were used by the suppo-te-g ої Cetavian and of Antony alike in 
the life and death вітисо е bezween the leaders. Though this 
exchange of crude and obvious seurrilities can have done little 
to influence a generation Lrougit up io expect such pleasantries 
as part of the game, the p~@servation of them in the writings of 
later biographers and historians has succeeded in confusing 
modern opinion. The Hne between fact and libel is sometimes , 
clear from the sources, bit often the interpretation remains 
entirely subjective. The cuestion of Antony’s will (pages 41- 
48) is a case in point, to cay nothing of the high frequency of. 
“very likely? ard “probably” throughout the erticle. Now 
that ke has disposed of this handwriting on the back fence it 

would be interest-ng to see Prcfessór Scott turn to a study of 
the far more subfle-and effective propaganda of sober scholars - 
like Varro or grea: artists sach as the astute and useful Maecenas 
gathered around Lim. , 7 
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H. Comfort’s discussion of Terra Sigillata in the Princeton 
Collection is one more step toward a complete understanding of 
local styles in a widely diffused type of pottery. 


A. W. VanBuren and Gorham P. Stevens collaborate in a 
report on ^ Antiquities of the Janiculum," a continuation of 
previous articles in the Memoirs for 1917 and 1927. The report 
ma8kes.some minor corrections in Lanciani’s Forma Urbis,-but 
except for the pleasure which the perfection of a plan by Mr. 
Stevens always gives, the chief interest of the article is in some 
early imperial inscriptions which throw light on the trades 
carried on by freed slaves. 


M. B. Ogle writes in an agreeable style and with a wealth of 
literary and epigraphical illustration on “ The Sleep of Death.” 
The author himself notes that the conception of death as a sleep 
occurs in every period of Greek and Latin literature, but main- 
tains that the greater frequency of its occurrence in Hellenistie 
writing is due to Semitic*influences. The. paragraph on the 
motif in sepulchral art (page 87) would gain in interest by the 
use of more specific examples. 


Two sections of Hadrian's Villa are treated in this volume, : 
“The Large Baths” by Н. D. Mirick and “The Vestibule 
Group ” by W. L. Reichardt. The handsome plans which accom- 
pany both articles would be pleasanter to use if the architects 
had been willing to sacrifice beauty to truth far enough to place 
the north at the top. An ornamental compass is inadequate com- 
pensation for the necessity of turning constantly a large volume. 
То judge from its size and position the тоот labelled Elaeo- 
thesium on Plate 4 might be the Apodyterium for the smaller 
baths which Mr. Mirick suggests were set aside for officers. 
Otherwise these elect must have shared the general dressing room 
on the other side of the establishntent. The use of the labels 
Dig 1, Dig 2, etc. on Mr. Reichardt’s plan (Plate 13) seems in 
Spite of its obvious convenience beneath the dignity of the 
volume as a whole and of his own grawings in particular. 


LovisE ADAMS HOLLAND. 
BRYN Mawr COLLEGE. ` 


` W. W. Ewsankx. The Poems of Cicero. London, University of 
London Press, 1933. Pp. ix-+ 267. 


The task which Mr. Ewbank has performed in this English 
dissertation has long been awaiting the doer. While the close 
to 900 extant verses of Cicero’s poetic output were collected long 
ago and are available in the Teubner series, there has been noth- 
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ing approaching a collected commentary for this corpus save a 
few obscure, and not easily azcessible, German and French dis- 
sertations, and practically nothing in Englisa. Ewbank's work 
supplies this lazk and, tc that extent, at least, is a right worthy 
addition to Cic2ronian litereture. 

The introductory pagss (1-74) discuss Cicero's attitude to 
poezry in general and some ої his peculiar traits as a poet, cer- 
tain pertinent informat-on and disputed problems connected 
with his poems, criticism, ancient and modern, о> his poetry, the 
technique of the Ciceronian hexameter, and the text of the 
poems. The s2ction on hexameter verse (ор. 40-71) is the 
longest and most detailec. 

The text (pp. 75-108) contains all the known verses of Cicero, 
inclading the 430 connected l'nes of the Aratean Phaenomena. 
As compared with Baehrens? collection (in his Frag. Poet. 
Вот.) Ewbank omits one tine (Baehrens! 2тар. 9a), justly, 
I think, and adds two others (from ad Att., VII, 2, 1 and Tusc. 
Disp. V, 9, 25). His text is based*principally on Morel (Frag. 
Poet. Lat. ), Bachrens (Poet. Гаї. Min.), Mayor's edition of the 
De Natura Deorum, Pease’s De Divinatione, and Dougan’s Tus- 
culan Disputatiens. In general Ewbank giv2s more attention 
to the text of the Phaencmenc than to that of tne other poetic 
fragments, and this part of his text alone is equipped with an 
apparatus criticus, which, however, is all tco acanty. Some 
variants are discassed in tne commentary withcut being included 
in the apparatus (e.g., Phaen. 182, 192, 242). For the most 
part Baehrens’ text of the Phaenomena has been retained. Our 
editor appears at times to be a little too deferential to Grotius’ 
emendations of the extant passages: e.g., in changing the mss. 
adversam to aversain (133), clara. cum luce to cum lumine clara 
136). infirmis to in cunis (44). In a few cases there are blem- 
ishes in the text as printed, Tae reading in Phaen. 199 should 
surely be perfringet, not perfringit. On page 104, line 7 of the 
second Aeschyleen -translation (Tusc. Disp. II, 10, 23), the 
unmetrical fabricata is probabl- a misprint for the undisputed 
fabrica. On paze 105, nf line 16 of the translation from 
‘Sophocles’ Trach-niae (Tuse. Disp., 11, 8, 20), retigata is prob- 
ably a slip for the universally -ead relegata. Two lines below 
the ecitor has intended (see pp. 258 f.) to give us Бепіїву'є read- 
ing sed feminae vir, feminae interimor manu in place of the mss. 
sed feminea . . . feminea, etc. But his printer has been too 
neutral in combining the zwo readings into sed femineae . .. 
feminzae . . . , which will not Ecld. In fragment IX on p. 103 
the comma should be deleted between sanguine and cassan. 

The commentary (pp. 102-263) is distinctly the most valuable 
part of the book. Опе of its main objects has 5een “to lay 
specia? stress on Cicero's merits amd demerits as а translator ” 
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р. vii). This Mr. Ewbank has carried out especially well in con- 
nection with the Phaenomena: ‘see, e.g., his notes on lines 57, 
96, 106, 150, 250-52. For purposes of comparative study the 
Greek originals are frequently reproduced in the commentary, 
and in the case of the Phaenomena there are generous quota- 
tions from the other Latin translators of Aratcs,—Germanicus 
and Avienus. Frequent references to Ennius and Lucretius 
tend to show Cicero's certain dependence on the one and his 
possible influence on the other. 

Though the commentary as a whole is- decidedly useful and 
sufficient, there are places where one is inclined to ask more. 
For example, more than Ewbank gives us (p. 238) could well 
be said about the relationship of Cicero's anc Caesar's hexa- 
meter verses on Terence. In connection with the translation of 
Simonides’ famous couplet on the Spartan dead at Thermopylae 
the original as Herodotus gives it is quoted (p. 241). But there 
is a likelihood that Cicero read from a somewhat.different text, 
which is preserved for us in “Diodorus (XI, 38) and Strabo (IX, 
4, 16, p. 656 С). Of.this Ewbank makes no mention. There 
are a.number of minor errors and misprints. On p. 85 (bottom) 
read anguem for anguens ; p. 36, note 1, aram for arcam ; p. 82 
(bottom), “ editio Ascensiana” for * Asconius"; p. 214 (line 
14), yovácov for yovérov; p. 245 (bottom) “ Justinus ” for “ Jus- 
tinian.” There are other lapses on pp. 18, 81, 186, 200, 246, 
955. 'The bibliography (pp. 264-267) is avowedly selective. But 
in its bibliographieal detail it is often unduly careless an 
inadequate. | 

‘One thing that Ewbank has not undertaker to do is either 
to endorse or to refute such a positive contention as that of 
W. A. Merrill: “There is no adequate evidence of any kind to 
show that Lucretius had ever seen the Атаїва of Cicero” (Univ. 
Calif. Publ. in Class. Phil. VII, 1924, p. 8081. It is also re- 
grettable that our editor has not seen fit to round out his work 
by supplying an index verborum of the poems, an addition which : 
would be of primary value in a comparative study of Cicero and 
Lucretius. But for what he has chÓ&en to give us in this volume 
we can reasonably be grateful. 


JOHN W. SPAETH, JR. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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HERMANN COLLITZ 


NECROLOGY 


The editors of the American Journal of Philology record with 
sorrow the death of Hermann Collitz, a coüperating editor of 
the Journal from 1920 to 1935, and one of the most eminent 
scholars of our time. Collitz was born on Feb. 4, 1855, in the ` 
village of Bleckede, in the German province of Hanover. His 
schooling, begun in his native village and continued at the 
Johanneum in Lüneburg, had from the outset as its chief aim 
proficiency in the traditional disciplines of Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, to which was added more or less instruction in 
French and English, while German, both High and Low, was 
left to the home and the playground. Our future linguist proved 
an apt pupil, and, not content with the tongues he knew already, 
taught himself Sanskrit before entering the University of 
Gottingen in the autumn of 1875. At Göttingen he began with 
classical philology, but gradually, under the influence of August 
Fick, he widened the scope of his studies until he had taken for 
his province all the languages апд" literatures of the Indo- 
European group. His doctor’s dissertation (published in 1879) 
was entitled Die Entstehung der indo-iranischen Palatalrethe. 
After winning his degree at Góttingén he went to Berlin, where 
he had spent a semester in 1878, and there pursued his studies 
and investigations until 1883, on a research Fellowship (to 
speak in American terms). It was during his Berlin period that 
he began the task of editing the Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialektinschriften, a task not to be completed until 1915. He 
left Berlin in 1883 to succeed the famous linguist Karl Verner 
on the library staff of the University of Halle. He held this 
post for three years; in his third year he served the University, 
besides, as Privatdozent in Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
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In the year 1886 Collitz eame to this country in response to 
а за] from Eryn Mawr Cclege, an instituticn then only six 
years old but already famous for the distinction of its staff. 
Here Collitz taught for 21 years, first as Associate Professor of 
German, afterwards as Professor of German' and Comparative 
Philology. Нз left Bryn Mawr in 1907 to take the chair cf 
Germanic Phi-ology in the Johns Hopkins University, а post 
which he held until 1927, when he retired from active service ani 
became Professor emeritus. He died suddenly ол the evening of 
May 13, 1935, at his home in Baltimore. 

From the baginning of k:s professional career Collitz was 
recognized as a leader, and with the years his reputation as 
savant and invsstigator steadily grew. In 1904 he shared with 
Eduard Sievers the honor of representing Germanic Philology 
at the St. Louis Congress of (тів and Sciences, and in 1916 the 
Un-versity of Chicago bestowed up$n him the degree of L. H. D., 
honoris causa. Upon the organization of the Linguistic Society 
of America in December, 1924, he was chosen as the Arst presi- 
dent of the Society, a fitting -ecognition of his primacy among 
American lingrists. He alsc served, in 1925, as president of 
the Modern Larguage Association of America. Volume XXVIII 
of tae Journal of English and Germanic Philology (the volume 
for 1929) was dedicated to him, to signalize his 20th year of 
service as coópe-ating editor of that periodical. In 1930, on the 
occasion of his Yth birthday, а group of his pupils and friends 
presented to him.a volume of 331 pages, entitled Studtes in 
Honor of Hermann Collitz anc published by the Johns Hopkins 
| Press. In this volume (рр. ? to 15) is given a list of his writings, 
which include many studies cf permanent value to linguistic 
science. His оу researches, however, make only a part of his 
contzibutions. He founded che monograph series Hesperia 
(launching it with his important treatise, Das.schwache Prüteri-. 
tum und seine Vorgeschichte) and.gave freely of his learning 
and wisdom in every volume, zs in his editorial work generally 
and in all his dealings with disciples and colleagues. As a man 
he was gentle, k:ndly and lovable. He will be missed wherever 
lingvistic studies ere seriously pursued, but the editors of the 
Ame-ican Journal of Philology have lost in him also an associate 


and friend. - 
: Kemp MALONE. 
Tue Јонмв Норкіка UNIVERSITY. | ` 
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EARLY IONIAN WRITING. 


Although everyone is aware that the Ionic alphabet employed 
special symbols for long E and long Q, it is apparently not 
common knowledge that.the approximate date of introduction 
of these symbols can be ascertained. The present paper argues 
that no student of early Ionian literature, and particularly no 
student of Homer, can afford to ignore the seemingly trivial 
history of these two letters. 

As the Ionic alphabetic symbols for у and о were not con- 
temporary inventions, they must be treated separately. , 
The Northwest Semitic (presumably Phoenician) parent 
script employed a symbol, heth, from which Greek Н was imme- 
diately derived, and gave to this the value of an aspirate. Both 
the symbol and its approximate value were accepted and pre- 
served by practically all the Greek communities when writing 
was introduced into the Hellenic world. But in the east of the 
area in which the Ionic dialect prevailed, on the Asia Minor 
coast and its immediately adjacent islands, no isolable aspirate, 
no true “h” existed. Hence while the Semitic letter heth was 
probably called heta quite correctly by most of the Greeks, just 
as beth was called beta, it could only have been called eta by 
these Jonians; and on the normal acrophonic principle the 
symbol, which could not stand for *h in Ionia, should have 
obtained the value of an “е”. As the Greek ear could dis- 
tinguish at least two qualities of the E-vowel in the spoken 
language, it was inevitable that the symbol E should be assigned 

to one and 4 to the other of these. * | 

We may infer, in passing, that the Phoenician alphabet did 
not enter Greece exclusively through Ionia, since otherwise heta 
by becoming eta would have been fost as a symbol for “h” to 
the rest of the Greek-speaking world. We may also infer that 
the supplementary (so-called non-Phoenician) symbols Ф and 
X were of Ionic invention, since the Ionians, like the other 
Greeks, could distinguish two qualities of "р? and two quali- 
ties of “k”, but unlike the other Greeks (who could indicate 
these sounds by [' and ГН, and by K and KH) they could not 
write these sounds in terms of their ^h "-less alphabet. Hence 
a special symbol had to be invented for “ pt” in distinction to 
normal рї and another for “kt” in distinction to normal “Е”. 
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Sinze only the psiletic Ioniens would have been thus embar- 
rassed, it must be they who invented this solution. 

It is tempting to push inference one step farther to conclude 
that the Є East Greek ” usage, being Ionian, must be primary 
and hence older than the “ West Greek." In that case, thé 
* West Greek," and Latin, usege of the symbol * X ” must have 
been derived from the combirstion k's (X*) with the 2 dropped 
as superflüous by a people who had no other use or knowledge 
of the X-symbol. Having thus shut themselves of from using 
the symbol * X” as k', but desiring to improve on KH, these 
* West Greeks? seem ta have seized on the next available Ionic 
symtol (Y) foz their purpose. But they thereby deprived 
themselves of amy symbol for the combination “ p's” and were 
thus obliged to continue in the old way, writing $5 , unless, like 
Ozolian Lokris, fhey chose to invent something ertirely new for 
the purpose. The apparently inexplicable differences between 
the * East Greek? and the “ West Greek” alphakets, familiar 
from every epigraphical handbook, ere thus not inexplicable 
at all : 

This series of inferences cannot be invalidated ab initio by 
supposing that tke Iorian cities originally accepted the Semitic 
value “h” for the heta symbol and only later sloughed it off. 
Since the alphabet does not appear in Greece until the final 
phase of the Geometric period (the late VIIIth century B.C.), . 
and в:псе no one will be anxious to maintain that the Asiatic 
Tonic dialect became pailotie at so late a period of its develop- 
ment, it follows that the Eastern lonio cities could never have 

‘used Н as “h” for the sirhple reason that none of their words 
contained that sound. | 

Herce no Asiatic Ionic * inscription or manuscript, no matter 
what its date, can ever have*employed the letter H or H as “h.” 

The converse dogma, that every Asiatic Ionic inscription or 
manuszript, no matter what its date, must employ the specific 
symbol Н or H for long E, is equally true. Superficially it 
might be urged thet the practice could have been introduced into 


4The evidence of inscriptions shows that “psiloticism,” or the 
absence of the aspirate, was characteristic of Miletus, Ephesus, Clazo- 
znenae, Phocaea, Teos, Chics, Erythree, and Samos; its existence is also 
-mplied for Halicarnassus (Bechtel, Die griechischen Dia-ekte, ITI, pp. 
36-37). = 
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Ionian writing at some later (though, of course, still very early) 
date, since the Ionians might have arbitrarily adopted their 
neighbors’ “H” as a vowel at any period. But this argument 
too is faulty; for the very existence of a special symbol for long 
as opposed to short E implies a luxury, not a need. Precisely 
because they had an extra symbol on their hands when the 
alphabet first came to them, the Ionians were faced with an 
original necessity either of discarding the superfluous symbol 
altogether or else finding some use for it. This dilemma would 
not recur, once a method of writing had been established. Hence 
the symbol Н would either have been entirely missing from 
Asiatic Ionic writing or from the start have had its value as eta. 
In agreement with this is the observation that no other Greek 
alphabet ever felt the need of inventing a special symbol for 
long E (though in course of time they were all persuaded to 
accept the Ionian symbol already in use). | 

The date of the introduction of the symbol for long E into 
Asiatic Ionic writing is therefore the same as the introduction 
of the alphabet itself into Ionia. Even if the exact date of this 
event be disputed, the important conclusion still holds: no Asiatic 
Ionic manuscript can ever have written Н or H for “h” or 
failed to distinguish between long E and short. 

After this y-symbol (H) had been in use for several genera- 
tions, its form was abruptly changed to Н. The reason for the 
change is unknown; but the date of the event can be determined 
very closely. There is a considerable accumulation of archaic 
(sixth century B. C.) statuary from Milesien and Samian terri- 
tory, and nearly а dozen of these pieces bear dedicatory inscrip- 
tions? As the statues сап be placed in chronological sequence 
by their style, the inscriptions ean be arranged in historical 
order. Fragments of the reliefs €f column drums from the 
Artemisium at Ephesus, with remains of the dedicatory irserip- 
tion of Croesus of Lydia, introduce a fixed point into this series, 
further strengthened by more or less certain historical identifica- 
tions of some of the dedicators of the other statuary, notably the 
equation of the Aeakes of one of the Samian dedications? with 


* The Milesian material: Pryce, Catalogue of Sculpture in tke Dept. 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities of the British Museum, Y, 1: B 273, 
B 278, B 281, with facsimiles of the inscriptions Figs. 166, 168, 170, 172. 
The Samian material: Buschor, Alt-Samische Standbilder (1934). 

? Athenische Mitteilungen, XXXI (1906), pp. 152-153. 
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the Aiakes of Herodotus. I= addition, the progress of ee 
- tural archaeology has been sufficient to-lend very considerable 
credibility tq Buschor’s attempts іо assign absolute dates to the 
Samian statues on purely strlistic-grounds. Combining this 
evidence, it becames apparent that the open form of H can be 
traced back in Ionia to о £70 B. C., before which the closed 
form H is alone in use. With thar form the value ut the 
symbol is, of course, invariably s. 

The case for € is entirely different. The вресійс "Y can 
be traced back only so far as the first quarter of the sixth century 
B.C. In the few Ionic writings earlier than 570 B. C. жз find 
the symbol * О” used indifferently for the short and the long 
form of the vowel The distinction between є and » is therefore 
primary but accicental, while the distinction betwesn e and e 
is subsequent and deliberate, due to reasoning by analogy. 
Hence H has its immemorial (Semific) position in the standard 
Greek alphabet while © яз а nevcomer must trail aiong at the 
“егу erd of the series, after the three Ionic symbols Ф, X, V, 
which are already present in our 2arliest inscriptions. 

In the famous Abu-Simbel graffiti of the Greek mercenaries 
cf Psammetichus П we possess a dated document of 589 В. С. 
which I venture to reprocuce one» again in Figure 1, since all 
0? its epigraphic content is seldom squeezed out of it. The date 
was finzlly fixed by the discovery of the sarcophagus of Pedi- 
semtawi (the “Pctasimta” of line 4) with the pertinent 
information that he was a leader of mercenaries for the second, 
nct the first, Psammetichus.* Al-hough there are among the 
writers cf these inscriptions natives of such purely Ionic cities 
аз Teos and Colophon, and though the author of the chief 
memorial also emplcys the Ionic script, there is no use of Q. 
We can only conclude that a*separate symbol for long O was not 
im current use in 58€ B.C. . ‚ 

But the inscribed potsherds from Naucratis show abundant 


* Herodotus, II, 182; III, 39; ete. Tae Thales, son of Orion (Brit. 
Миг. Oat, So., I, 1, В 281) can hardly be the famous philosopher, since 
the latter ia called son ої Examrzus by Diogenes Laertius. 

* Of. the study of this 2roblem in Ath. Mitt., XXXI (1906), pp. 154 ff, 
by Curtius who, with th» somewhat less extensive material then avail- 
able, reached much the s&me conelusion for the date. 

* Y. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Histzrical Inscriptions, No. 4. 
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use of the new symbol. Here it seems to have escaped even the 
archaeologists that the most important collection of these Nau- 
eratite inscriptions can be dated to a perfectly definite span of 
years. Herodotus writes: З 

Amasis gave to the Greeks who arrived in Egypt the town of 
Naucratis to inhabit, while to those who did not choose to live 


there but to carry on oversea trade he gave locations for setting 
up altars and precincts to the gods.... And the Aeginetans 
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Fig. 1. Inscriptions at Abu-Simbel (from Roehl’s Imagines). 


founded one of their own apart, a precinct of Zeus, and the 
Samians another one, of Hera, and the Milesians one of Apollo 
(1I, 178). 
In the days when it was still fashionable to be wiser than our 
sources, it was repeatedly pointed out that excavation had 
established that the Greek settlement dated back to the reign of 
Psammetichus I (651-610 B. C.), that the foundation date could 
not be later than 625 B. C., and that Herodotus must accordingly 
have been wrong in crediting its foundation to Amasis (570-526 
:B. C.). Yet the obvious truth of the matter is that Herodotus 
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does not say thet Naucratis was fcunded by Amasis, but that this 
king settled certain Greeks there and gave others the necessary 
ground for constructing sanctuaries. The Milesians dedicated 
their precinct tc Apolo; and this very plot of grcund was found, 
excevated, and indisputably identified by Flinders Petrie in 
1881. Within the precinct t-er» were scattered remains of the 
arclitecture of bwo successive temples, and a trench was uncov- 
ered yielding masses 5f broker vases with dedicatory inscriptions 
to the Milesian Apolio.. The technique cf archaeological dis- 
covery was at that time in the maxing. Hence Petrie, and after 
him E. A. Garcner, could corme to the conclusion that the first 
temple dated from the seventh century B.C., the second was . 
contemporary with the Erechtheum at Athens and hence from 
the and of the ffth century B. C., while the vases in the trench 
formed a stratifed deposit in precise and datable sequence. All 
ihres of these conclusions were erroneous. 

The first temple actually dates? from the early years of 
Amesis’ reign (i. e., 570-560 З. С.), the second temple dates? 
just after the Persian occupaticn sf Egypt (i. e., 520-510 В. C.), 
and the contents of the trench are.a miscellaneous dump of 
discerded ‘dedicetions al! thrown in and buried at one time.’ 
The earlier temple therefore exactly confirms Herodotus, who in ` 
turn makes it very unlikely that there was.any Apollo precinct 
and hence any Luriable dedicazion earlier than 569 B.C. The 

. date of the second temple shows shat it was the Persians who 
destroyed the first ter1ple,——as of course they would have done, 
since the Greeks had come into Egypt both as traders dependent 
on Egyptian protecticn and as mercenaries paid for keeping the 
armed foreigner out cf the country and so must have espoused 
the native cause against the Persian. The situation at Nau- 
cratis is precisely parallel to that at Athens fifty years later, 
when the Persians sacked the Acropolis and the Athenians 
returning thereazter gave their ruined dedications pious burial 


т Heypt Exploration Fund, Third Memoir = Neukratis: Part I. 

з Brit. Mus. Oat. 8c., І. 1 {Pryce}, p. 171. 

? Ibid., р. 176, with tke reference to Dinsmoor's original observation 
of the true date. 

10 Tz is impossibls to imagine how a stratified trenchful of dedications 
could have formed in front of a tercple. 

31 Ав Herodotus expressly каув,--ві Єтікоурої ol тоб Alyurrlsy (80. 
Amasis) éóvres dviges “ЁХМ]>#з re kal EGpes (IIT, 11). 
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within the precinct where they had originally been offered. The 
pottery trench in Apollo’s precinct at Naucratis is therefore 
* Parserschutt” (to use the argot of the profession). Its con- 
tents were all dedicated between 569 and 525 B.C. and all 
buried in haphazard confusion about 520 B. C. when the Greeks 
of Egypt had made their peace with the Persian conqueror and 
were permitted to rebuild and reinhabit Naucratis. Thus the 
Apollo dedications all fall within a period of 44 years, and the 
numerical majority of them should belong to the third quarter 
of the sixth century. The epigraphic importance of such a 
closed and dated deposit is obvious. 

What evidence accrues for Н and Q? In these inscriptions 
the open form H almost completely displaces the older closed 
form; and this fact alone: dates the trench, if any still be 
skeptical. Only once or twice is “O” written for the long 
vowel; elsewhere 2 is consistently employed. The inference is 
unavoidable that if 2 is unknown among the Ionic mercenaries 
of Egypt in 589 В. О. (teste Abu-Simbel), while on the contrary 
the older usage of “O” for Q is all but unknown among the 
Tonic traders of Egypt between 569 and 525 B.C. (teste the 
Apollo trench at Naucratis), the Ionians in Egypt began using 
the new symbol during the second quarter of the century. It can 
hardly, therefore, have been invented in the Ionian mother- 
country much before.575 B.C. The inirocuction of the new 
symbol thus coincides almost exactly with the change in form 
from the closed to the open eta, though the occurrence of Н 
and Q in the same inscription 1? shows that a slight priority 
belongs to the omega. . 

We must conclude that any Asiatic Ionic manuscript later 

than the first quarter of the sich pentry B.C. will employ the 
new symbol, ©. 
. Elsewhere in the Greek world the use of 2, like the use of H 
for long E, came only gradually into general favor and universal 
practice. Thus at Athens H and Q are battling still with E 
and O on inscriptions as late as the very last decade of the fifth 
century B.C. and are utterly unknown and foreign before the 
Persian Wars. 


з g, g., Brit. Mus Cat. Во. I, 1: B 281; Roehl, Inscr. Graec. Anti- 
quiss., nos. 483 and 488. 
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Before tracing the literary implications of these observations 
I wish to revert to the Abu-Simbel inscriptions for some further 
information on early writing. 
The third g-afito in the series (Figure 1) can only be 
transliterated : 
Tirredds p ёурафе ô “Tadvoio . . 


even though this reading leacs to the strange assumption that 
the soldier Telephos used one and the same symbol for L and 
for G and another symbol (Н) indifferently for long E and for. 
H. Such a state of affairs is possible only where a script has 
been hybridised. No alphabet would deliberately start out with 
a pair of indistinguishatle symbols for unrelated sounds. In 
Athens, in the fifth century, precisely the same confusion 
reigred. If we find the symbol A in an Attic inscription of 
that period we must lock at ozca whether we find Р or Г 
elsewhere in the writing. If L. exists, A must эе read “GQ”; 
"while if exists, A must be read “L”. The former follows 
the old native Attic, the latter the imported Ionic tradition. 
Both cannot co-exist for long: the newcomer must oust his 
rival or himself succumb. Similazly at Athens H may represent 
the aspirate or it may represent у; that it should represent 
both or either of these indiscriminately would be an unen- 
durable and therfore unenduring condition. This parallel will 
give us the clue to the trouble besetting Telephos the Ialysian 
at Abu-Simbel. Obviously the use of H as y is in the Ionic 
tradition; hence Н for “h” must be the older native Rhodian 
usage, just as ^ for G ig attested in Ionic while the same 
sign is used for І in old-Rhodian, as inscriptions рготе.!° . There 
is then no puzzle here. 

Bul philologis-s have been badly puzzled by a солена 
occurring in апо-ћег of the Abu-Simbel grafiti (not shown in 
Figure 1), where some speaker of Doric has unmistakably 
written HEAase where grammar and phonology demand йлаєє 
(rév стратбу). Similarly HE,» has turned up for ўр, “І am,” 
on a grave inscription in Thera.!* There is only cne reasonable 
or even possible explanation of this phenomenon; yet I am not 
aware that it hes been given, though Gustav Meyer in his 


за Art, Mitt, XVI. (1891), p. 1135 Roehl, I. G. A., no. 473. 
14 1, @., XII, 3, по. 769: A£pevos qem. ^ 
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Griechische Grammatik (3rd ed., 8 4862) correctly saw that the 
combination HE must somehow be read as у. His advice has 
been little heeded by epigraphists. 

A Rhodian or Theran or any other Greek whose alphabet was 
passing through а period of Ionicisation could scarcely fail to 
be restive under the awkward ambiguity involving such crucial 
letters as Н and E. The Rhodian could perhaps do nothing to 
indicate whether he meant L or G when he wrote ^; but he 
could do something to show whether Н was to be read as Н or 
as E: if he meant it for E he could append an “ Е” after the 
symbol,—a sort of determinative to fix it in its novel vocalic 
instead of traditional aspirate function. Hence HE is to be 
read “В і.е. 4. НЕласє is therefore not ёАаеє nor 7éAace nor 
yet Ласе, but just what it ought to be, ўАао<. And НЁш is not 
jept nor épí nor yet jul, but just plain йш, ^I am." The 
philologist may rest in peaee; the epigraphist should never 
have broken so rudely on his musings. ! 

This has admittedly been a digression. But it is intended to 
show that the classical scholar may come to some very curious 
conclusions if his epigraphical knowledge or assistance be faulty. 
And so it is with the main subject of this paper, the use of E 
and О in Ionic; for even the great Wilamowitz could write ? 
with that note of half-stifled fury and superior scorn which were 
typical of the times quite as much as the man: 


Denn die Mehrdeutigkeit der Zeichen E und О, die fiir das 
Tonische genau so gilt wie für das Attische (was die Unbelehr- 
baren freilich immer noch nicht wissen, die bei solchen Varianten 
im Homertexte fortfahren von Atticismen zu faseln), . . . 


I ean only bow humbly to the storm and admit my Unbelehr- 
barkeit. I believe that it is now self-evident that there must 
have been an у in Ionic from the start and certain that there 
was an e from about 575 B.C. Even those who do not yet see 
fit to agree that there was no alphabet at all in Ionia before 
725 В. C., no extensive use of writing before 650 В. C., and no 
adequate supply of paper and ink, and hence no books, before 
the sixth century,'9—even these must make allowance for the 


35 Sappho und Simonides, р. 84. 
18 So Th. Birt, Abriss des antiken Buchwesens, in Müller's Handbuch 
d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft, Y, 3 (1913), р. 277: “Das 6. Jht. hat 
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history of these twc symbols. We must all say that if our 
current text of Homsr shows misunderstandings and misspellings 
which are rooted in che ambiguity of o, ov, and а, these mistakes, 
in order to be cf Топ ап origin, must antedate the year 570 B. C.; 
whereas if есе are other mistakes rooted in the ambiguity of 
є є, and 7, these carnot be based on an Asiatic Ionic text at all. 
It is well known that the arcient editors and commentators of 
Homer thought that they had detected such mistakes in the 
traditional text anc thought that they knew the reason for 
their occurrence, giving almost precisely the same explanation 
which has just beer offered. They blamed the errors on the 
peroypaydpevot, the seribes who wrongly transliterated their O's 
and Ев becaus2 they were ccpying from a text which made no 
distinction between c, ov, and о on the one hand and e, є, and q 
оп zhe other. The following table exhibits typical instances of 
the various "iretagraphie " mistakes which ancient or modern 
scholars have claimec to have detected: 


Typ? of Imie (cral) first written later copied intc 
error: traditien: down as: cur texts a8: 
€ for т "gere RARRTO ето 
€ for e eod Cac HENMVS@AI учов Bar 
є fo- 1 5 укум ето AREMVMRNOS, Sernwdnevos 
€ for е pege Y ARION fes ov 
Ы for e | оф pe Vet ОМБУНОЇ об pni ot 
ov fot а v; oY . BON, ом 69°" обу 
ov for о VISCO OE NOo505 Yodsos 
o for ov Kt. pouss Ey KAIROSBON кароббоу 


If all of these, or same of these,—or even none of these, but 
othe? errors like therc,—prove to be valid, then the manuscript 
from which our currert text of Homer was ultimately derived 
was not written in Ionia. Furthermore, an Asiatic Ionic text, 
whether of Chios or Miletus or Smyrna or Clazomenae, would 
have to be unaspiratel, whereas our current text is full of 
aspiration in conform ty with Attic usage. 


also eigentlich erst eine Litteratur in Euchform gebracht." Cf. p. 245: 
“Homers Epen sind nock ohne Buch und ohne Schrift entstanden." 
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It is obvious whither these observations must tend—to a 
categorical defense and unescapable acceptance of the ancient 
tradition that the orally transmitted text of Homer was first 
reduced to writing in Athens in the sixth century B. C. But I 
do not wish to argue that matter here, being content to have 
shown that E and O may be fundamental factors for Early 
lonian literature and that the facts about them have to be 
understood. 1+ is the scholar who merely brushes such things 
aside who is truly unbelehrbar. 


Ruys CARPENTER. 
Ввум Mawr COLLEGE, 


CATILINE, CRASSUS, AND CAESAR. 


The suggescion that Crassus and Caesar were in some way. 
implicated in the conspiracies of 66 and 63 was made in times 
contemporary with the events. It constitutes a problem that has 
been often investigated and usually answered with a firm, nega- 
tive. The latest English writer on the Catilinarian conspiracies 
comes to the conclusion that Crassus and Caesar did not counte- 
nance either oj the ettempted coups d'état, and his opinion is 
prcbably shared by most scholars today. The late Dr. Hardy; 
it тв true, comparatively recently adduced strong reasons for 
suszecting the сотарі:сібу of Crassus and Caesar in the plot of | 
66, but the contention of Mommsen® that they were also ‘privy 
to the plot of 33 has failed to win support.‘ The question is 
worth re-openirg beesuse, in the yiew of the present writer, one 
important argument hes not deen put forward by either side. 

The aim of this paper is to show that a plausible case can be 
mace out for tke complicity cf Crassus and Caesar in 63. The 
question of their complicity in the affair of 66 need be touched 
on cnly briefly as it seems to me that the arguments of John ° 
and Hardy have not been convincingly refuted. In any case if 
Crassus and Ca2sar were concerned in the bigger affair of 63 
then. а fortiori the probability of their complicity in 66 is 
enhanced. Let us stucy the activities of Crassus and Caesar in 
the period 66-62. 


65 в.с. 


Tke following facts about tke first conspiracy may succinctly 
be restated. At the consular elections in the summer of 66 
P. Antronius Psetus and P. Cornelius Sulla were elected but 
were unseated for the bribery by which their electoral campaign : 


1 Cary in Cambridge Ancient History, IX, рр. 479; 494 f. 

з The Oatilinariar Conspiracy in its Context, рр. 12 f. Other scholars 
who think that Cressus and Caesar were implicated are John, Meyer, 
Mommsen, Tyrrell. Those of the opposite view include Drumann, Ihne, 
Neumann, Reid (irtroduction to Pro ulla), Rice-Holmes, Strachan- 
Davidson. . | | 

? History of Rome, IV, p. 480. 

* Tyrrell, The Corresponcence of Cicero, 1°, рр. 18f., is an exception. 

5 In his well-knowa paper in Johrt. f. class. Philol., VIII, Suppl., 1876. 
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was marked.® At the new elections Catiline,” freshly returned 
from his misgovernment of Africa, proposed to be a candidate. 
But Volcacius Tullus, the consul presiding at the elections, after 
consulting some of the leading senators, rejected Catiline’s 
professio) Herein Tullus was quite within his rights; and 
there is no need to assume, as а former generation of scholars 
did, that Catiline’s candidature in 66 was disallowed because a 
prosecution for maladministration of Africa was hanging over 
him. It is true that once Catiline was indicted he could no 
longer be a candidate, but it was not until 65 that he was 
formally charged. In 66 he was only threatened. Had the mere 
threat of a prosecution been sufficient to cause the rejection of 
Catiline’s professio Tullus would not have bothered to consult 
the senate.? 

At the second elections of 66 L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius 
Torquatus were elected. The next move was for the unseated 
candidates of the first election, Paetus and Sulla, and the 
disgruntled would-be candidate of the second, Catiline, to join 
with Cn. Calpurnius Piso in a plot to murder Cotta, Torquatus, 
and some of the senators on January 1, 65, seize the fasces of 
the murdered consuls, and send Piso as governor to Spain. 
Catiline apparently gave the signal for the uprising prematurely ; 
the plot leaked out and was forthwith abandoned." Suetonius ? 
reports that there were rumours that Crassus and Caesar were 


° Тһе evidence is given by Rice-Holmes, The Roman Republic, I, 
pp. 445 f. 

"Sallust, 18, places Catiline's would-be candidature at the second 
elections; Asconius, p. 85 (Clark), at the first. For the view here 
adopted see Rice-Holmes, op. cit., p. 448. Apparently Crassus and 
Caesar were behind Catiline. Of. Hardy, op. cit., p. 9. 

8 Ascon., р. 89. . 

° Hardy, op. cit., p. 9; Cary, op. cit, pp. 475 f. 

10 Sulla's complicity is nowhere specifically stated and was denied by. 
his debtor Cicero (pro Sulla, passim). But it seems extremely probable 
and is implied by Livy, epit., СІ. 

за Sallust, 18, is repeating irresponsible gossip when he says that the 
plot was then postponed until February 5 and that it was on this 
second occasion that Catiline was too precipitate. | 

12 Suet., Iul., 9, states his sources: M. Bibulus, the elder Curio (both 
violent optimates and accordingly biassed), Tanusius Geminus (a repu- 
table authority), a letter of Cicero's (unfortunately not extant, but cf. 
Ascon., p. 83). 
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in this plot acd Hardy argues that these rumours were well. . 
founded. Now, one fact that must never be forgotten in study- 
ing the history of the period 56-62 is that Pompey's absence but , 
ultimate homecoming with & vietorious and presumably devoted 
army threw its shadow over the whole course of politicel events 
at Rome. Crassus, in particular, Pompey's personal enemy, had 
gool reason to view the return of Pompey with apprehension. 
In the view of the present writer, every move that Crassus made 
in this period was dictated ky anxiety about Pompey's return. 
It is here suggested that Crassus only bought over Julius Caesar, 
the man of greztest resolution among the populares (as his early 
defiance of Sula? and his recent rehabilitation of Marius 1* 
proved) after the passing of the Gabinian and Manilian pro- 
posals, both of which Crassus had opposed. Before 66 there is 
no evidence thet Crassus was working with the democrats; in 
fact when he opposed the Gabinian and Manilian proposals he 
was also opposing Caesar and the democrats. But the moment 
the Manilian proposal became law Crassus lost no time in seek- 
ing a haven in an understanding with Caesar. Crassus adopted 
his usual method and loaned money freely to Caesar? who in 
return “ acted as the political manager of the great financier.” 19 
Obviously so long as Mithridazes was active in the east Pompey's 
hands were tied. But there had been an analogous situation 
‘soms twenty y2ars before. On that earlier occasion Sulla’s 
hands too had been tied for scme time owing to the activities of 
the king of Pcntus; but finally Sulla was free to return to 
Rome and retura he did. . The writings of Cicero make it evident 
that in the sixties B. C. anc even later the memory of Sulla's 
homecoming was stil: green. Pompey's enemies at Rome had no 
reason to think that Sulla's former protégé would not copy his 
maszer's example, and certainly they had no desire to meet the 
fate of Cinna and Carbo. Accordingly while Pompey was away 
. his opponents were manceurring in order, first, to have con- 


18 Vel]. Pat., II, 41, 2; Plut. Owes., 1; Suet., Iul, 1. | 

за Vell. Pat., П,.43, 4; Plut., Cees., 6; Buet., Zul., 11. 

15 Јаеваг badly needed money in these years; e.g., in 65 as aedile he 
gave expensive shows (Plut, Caes. Б; Buet., Iul, 10); also he had to 
pay the expenses for his election to the position of pontifex maximus 
in 62 and praetor in 62. 

28 Marsh, The Founding of the roman Empire’, р. 74. 
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tinually in office a favourable executive ready to command an 
emergency mobilisation of Italy and if need be to seize Pompey's 
children as hostages, and, secondly, as an addiiional precaution 
to obtain an army of their own with which they could face 
Pompey on his return. Crassus, who had made his fortune at 
Sulla’s homecoming !" and therefore had good cause to remember 
what it was like, was Pompey's arch-enemy and could not have 
failed to notice the analogy between Pompey's position and 
Sulla’s. He was accordingly in the forefront of all the anti- 
Pompey schemes. Of course Pompey's personal popularity pre- 
vented Crassus from openly avowing his aims. There is no need 
to think that Crassus’ aim was to precipitate a civil war; but it 
was only the part of prudence to have an army behind him as a 
bargaining asset when he had to face Pompey on the latter’s 
return. Otherwise he would never be able to bargain with 
Pompey on equal terms. Presumably it was Crassus who was 
largely responsible for the bribery which subsequently caused 
the unseating of Paetus and Sulla in 66, although the wealthy 
Sulla doubtless supplied some of the cash.'? Paetus and Sulla 
were Crassus! proposed favourable executive for 65. 

"These being the circumstances the following point made by 
Hardy is extremely probable. One of the objects of the First 
Catilinarian Conspiracy was to send Piso to Spain in a pro- 
praetorian edpacity.? In other words the men behind the con- 
spiracy, remembering the career of Sertorius, were seeking in 
Spain a point d'appui against Pompey." As Crassus and Caesar 
were particularly in need of the point d'appui and as both men 
had been in Spain and knew its strategic value from first-hand 
experience," it is entirely likely that they were behind the move 
to send Piso thither.? Moreover it is difficult to see why the 


зт Plut., Crass., 6. 

18 For Sulla’s wealth see Aul. GelL, хп, 12, 2. 

1° That he was propraetor is proved by Dessau, Z. L. 8., 875. 

30 Ball, 19, suggests that this was the motive for sending Piso. 

21 Crassus had taken refuge in Spain at the time ої the Marian terror 
(Plut., Crass., 4) ; Caesar had been quaestor in Spain in 68 (Suet., Iul., 
A). 

22 Sall., 19—concerned to exonerate Caesar but not so concerned to 
whitewash Crassus—names Crassus as Piso’s backer; Suet., Iul., 9, \ 
names Caesar as well. 
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ecnspiracy was hushed up (as it undoubtedly ав)? or why after 
tke failure of the coaspiracy Piso was nevertheless sent to Spain, 
urless it was becaise Crassus judiciously used his immense 
w-alth and also exerted his censorial &uthority.?* forced the 
senate to forego an invéstigetion and induced it to send Piso.” 
Unfortunately for Crassus and Caesar Piso was killed, possibly 
as ancient rumour said assessinated by Pompey’s friends, not 
lozg after his arrival in Spain,?° and the point d'appui was lost. | 
Po was a somewhat inexperienced novice and it was that fact 
probably that had determined his projected róle for him. A 
comparative novice aad beer chosen in order to allay the sus- 
picions not so much of Pompey, who surely would have realised 
the significance of the move, aa of the people, who would be less 
likely to observe that it was really designed against their darling 
Pompey. i : 
.65 B.Q | 

“he failure in Scain did not foil the democratic leaders. 
Daabtless they had foreseen tha possibility of some such eventu- 
aliy. At any rate even before Piso’s death Crassus and Caesar 
hac entered on new enti-Pompey schemes. In 65, as a result of 
the unseating of Paezus and Sulla, they did not have a friendly 
exezutive. However in that year they tried to get an army of 
ther own. Through a tribune they proposed to the concilium 
ple «is that Egypt be annexed by a Roman general (the general 
env.saged was Caesar)." The treatment accorded Egypt by 
Augustus is sufficiens proof of its strategie and economie im- 
рог апсе. Unfortunately the nobiles did not trust Crassus, and 
the sentina urbis, realising that Pompey's suppression of the 
piretes really meant -hat the grain supply wes now guaranteed 
and the annexation oz Egypt accordingly unnecessary, remained 
ара ћейе. Apparenti; too "Cicero in a non-extant speech, the 


23 7f. Cic., pro Sulla, 11; 81. Tribunician intervention—the reason 
suggested by Dio Cass., xxxvi, <4—will not account for it. See es- 
pecielly Hardy, op. cit., ор. 15 f. 

?* As censor in 65 Crassus had ihe whiphand over the senate. 

?5 "he suggestion that the senate appointed the dissolute and inex- 
регієлсей Piso because it. was afra:d of him (сі. Sall, 19; Ascon., р. 92; 
Dio Jass., XXXVI, 44; Svet., Iul, Э) is incredible. 

28 iscon., p. 92. 

27 3]ut., Crass., 13; Sust., Iut., I1." 
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De Rege Alezándrino, did not hesitate to show that the proposal 
was really a covert attack on Pompey,” still the darling of the 
mob. During all of this period Cicero, as is well known, regarded 
himself as holding a watching brief for Pompey. Encountering 
some opposition and little support Crassus and Caesar dropped 
their proposal.*? 

In 65 Catiline once again put himself forward as a candidate 
for the consulship. Не would be an ideal chief executive for 
the purposes of Crassus and Caesar? Unfortunately for them 
he was this year indicted for malversation in Аїтїса and conse- 
quently was not eligible to stand. However Crassus and Caesar 
did carry one nominee, L. Caesar, а distant relative of Julius 
Caeser, who accordingly was consul in 64 and doubtless would 
have been willing to do Crassus’ bidding had Pompey returned 
in that year. Also Crassus and Caesar had other political suc- 
cesses in 65. Their man Catiline was acquitted of the malversa- 
tion charge and was thereby free. to be a consular candidate at 
the elections of 64, His acquittal was due partly to bribery and 
partly to the coöperation of a collusive prosecutor)! Presumably 
Crassus supplied the bribes es well as the praevaricator. The 
latter was Clodius who at this time was certainly in Crassus’ 
pay.” 

It was also in 65 that Crassus by a transparent device en- 
deavoured to win Transpadane support against Pompey's antici- 
pated attack. In that year as censor he proposed to inscribe 
Transpadane Gauls, who had only Latin status, on the burgess 
lists. Legally а censor eculd not thus ereate Roman citizens by 
fiat. But Crassus really was issuing & political manifesto to an 
area that was rapidly becoming the chief recruiting ground for 
Rome’s armies.** By this action, if and when trouble with 


28 Моттвеп, ор. cit., Iv, p. 467. 
: 22 Cicero, Fragments of De Reg. Alez.; de leg. agr., xx, 17, 44; Schol. 

Bob., ed. Stangl, p. 92. 

*°Tt is true that Cicero is largely responsible for the current con- 
ception of Catiline's character (cf. Sage in Class. Weekly, xxiv [1931], 
р. 137 #.). But that he really was unprincipled we need not seriously 
doubt. | 
за Cio, pro Sulla, 29, 81; in Pis., 10, 23; De har. resp., 42; Ascon., 
p. 89. : 

за Seo Marsh in Class, Quart., xxx (1927), рр. 30 f. 

33 See Hardy, Some Problems in Roman History, pp. 43 f.; Cary, op. 
cit., р. 481. | 
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Pompey arose, he -oped to find friends in the north and also | 
among those othar Italians who after the Social War had been 
uafairly treated in the matter of registration. > | 


64 в. с. 


In 64 we once sgain find Crassus and Caesar trying to get 
their nominees into the consulship. The fragments of Cicero's 
Is Toga Candida and Asconius! comments thereon show that 
bribery was rife at the eleccions in that year and suggest that 
Catiline had powerful backers.?* These backers had been influ- 
eatial enough tc procure a tribune Q. Mucius Orestinus 95 to 
vato the senate’s proposed new bribery law in this year which 
was specifically designed egainst Catiline. Obviously Catiline 
was being backed by men of wealth; himself a bankrupt he 
could not have deen coing the bribing with his own money. 36 
Fresumably Crassus and Caesar were behind him. This belief 
vis strengthened by the fact that in 64 Caesar as president of the 
quaestio de sicarüs allowsc all of those who were accused of 
committing murder at the time of the Sullan proscriptions to 
te condemned except Catiline." It was the suggestion of-power- 
ful and unscrupulcus kackers behind Catiline that stampeded the 
cptimates into vot.ng for the novus homo from Arpinum, with 
the result that fhe poll was actually topped by Pompey's man, 
Cicero? Crassas and Caesar, it is true, did manage to get in 
Antonius one of their nominees; but Cicero quickly bribed him 
into inactivity br promis-ng him the lucrative province of 
Macedonia.*? 


- 


68 в. с. 


We now come t> the year 63. As usual Crassus and Caesar 
had a scheme to procure аз army and, also as usual, they had 


3t Ascon., р. 83. Е 

55 Cieero asserted that Orestinus had been bought by the anti-sena- 
torials. See Ascon., ibid. 

з For Catiline’s poverty at this time see [Quint. Cic.], Comm. Pet, 
2, 10; cf. Cic, in Fat., I, 6, 14. de Off., п, 24, 84. 

зт Ascon., p. 91: Suet., Iul., 11; Dio Cass., XXXVII, 10. 

38 Ascon., р. 94; Plut. Cic., 10; App., B. O., п, 2. 

8° Cicero did this very early in 63 or possibly late in 64. бее Be 
Holmes, op. sit., 2, P- 457. 
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their own candidate for the consulship of 62. Their scheme to 
obtain an army was none other than an agrarian proposal. The 
tribune Rullus proposed that decemviri holding office for five 
years should distribute land to the poor, and the proposal in its 
main outlines was doubtless seriously meant. The significant 
thing, however, is that the decemviri were to be invested with 
imperium, i.e., they were to have the power to enrol troops— 
a power of which Crassus and Caesar, who undoubtedly were 
visualised as two of the commissioners, would certainly have 
availed themselves, Acting in their judicial capacity they would 
have declared the will of the late Ptolemy valid and Egypt the 
property of the Roman people. Then to obtain Egypt they 
would have raised an army. In reality therefore Rullus’ pro- 
posal in 63 was the Egyptian scheme of 65 in disguise. As 
before, Cicero, still considering himself to be holding a watch- 
ing brief for Pompey, spoké against Rullus and exposed the 
implications of his proposal. The scheme thus fell through.*? 

However Crassus and Caesar went ahead with their plan to 
obtain a favourable executive. In 63 Catiline was once again 
their choice for the consulship. As on previous occasions, money 
was forthcoming with which to bribe the electorate on Catiline’s 
behalf; and we may suspect that as before it was supplied by 
Crassus. Suddenly, however, there must have come to Rome 
the news of the defeat and death of Mithridates in the east. 
So far as I am aware the exact date of the Pontic king’s demise 
has never been determined nor has its bearing on the Catili- 
narian conspiracy ever been considered. It certainly occurred 
in 68* and fairly early in the ye&r, since Mithridates was 
already dead before Pompey went to Jerusalem in the spring of 
that year. News of the king's death must have come to Rome 
rapidly—certainly in the first half “of 63.9 Crassus of course 
would immediately see the significance of the news. It meant 
that Pompey was now free to come home; he might even con- 
ceivably be in Italy late in 63 or early in 62, and Crassus was 


«Кого the Rullan proposal see Cic., de leg. agr., passim—a biassed 
account certainly but the only one that we possess. 

^ Cice., pro Murena, 16, 34; Oros., vr, 5; Dio Cass., XXXVII, 10. 

45 App., Mith., 111; сі. Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, pp. 406 f. 

“5 For the speed of a journey from the Levant see T. Frank, Econo- 
mic Survey of Ancient Rome, т, p. 357. 
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still without а favourable executive and without an army. It 
can hardly be doub-ed that in such circumstances he would 
resort to pretty desperate expedients in order to get an атту. · 
The assértion that the defeat of the Rullan proposa: “ marks 
the end of Crassus’ cempaign of precautions against Pompey ” ** 
must be viewed with caution. Crassus stib had one expedient 
left—a desperate оп certainly—but nevertheless ane that in 
Pompey’s opinion wes worth trying.“ The expedient was to 
create disturbances із Italy. à 
It is clear that ir the period we are | studying the Roman 
politicians had not fo-gotten the events of earlier in the century. 
As we have seen they well remembered Sull&'s bloody home- 
coming and the car-er of the democrat Sertorius in Spain. 
We шау regard it then as certain that Crassus had also not 
forgotten the events cf less than ten years previously. On that 
occasion too Pompey was due to return with a victorious army 
^. (from Spain this time) and probably would have been political 
master of Rome сп'Ь 8 arrival there. Crassus’ political extino- 
tion would inevitabl; have ensued. But providentially for 
Crassus the disorder in ‘Italy created by Spartacus’ servile 
‘uprising became £o serious that finally en faute de mieus ** the 
senate had had to inv-te him to quell it despite their distrust of 
him, a distrust engerdered by his conduct during the Sullan 
terror." The consequence was that when Pompey arrived 
Crassus had at his back his army, his bargaining asset. As will 
be remembered, the joint consulship of Crassus and Caesar 
resulted (70). Were nct the circumstances in 63 very similar? 
Pompey was due to return*and Crassus, remembering the events 
of less than ten years before, desired disorder so tha: either he 
or his associate Caeser migat be invited to suppress it, Is it 
entirely fortuitous that on this occasion too the disorder is to be 
supplied, in part at ary rate, by a servile uprising in the south? 
We may readily bəliese that s» unscrupulous and, at this time, | 
во desperate a politieizn as Crassus would encourage О пе to 
conspire in order to psovoke the desired disorder. 
The objection migkt be raised that when Crassus had been 
appointed by the senate against Spartacus in 72 he had held the 


“ Cary, op. cit., p. 48€. 39 Plut., Crass., 10. 
*5 See below p. 313. tT Cf. Plut., Orass., 6. 
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office of praetor and that, as he held no such office in 63, the 
likelihood of his being appointed to suppress disorder would 
have been remote. Even if he could not hope that the senate 
would entrust the suppression of Catiline to а suspected privatus 
just as it had the suppression of Sertorius, nevertheless he 
could have bribed his way into the appointment via the popular 
assembly. In any case his purpose would have been equally well 
served if the actual task of suppressing the uprising were given 
to his henchman Caesar who was praetor-elect in 63, just as in 
65 Crassus would have been content if the task of restoring 
Ptolemy had been given to Caesar. If the consuls of 63 proved 
as incompetent as their predecessors of a decade earlier then the 
praetor of 62 would naturally be authorised to act. 

Therefore in the view of the writer what probably happened 
in 68 was this. Catiline’s candidature was furthered with 
copious bribery—Crassus ‘supplying the money—until the 
news of the defeat and death of Mithridates arrived. As this 
signified the imminence of Pompey’s return, Crassus no longer 
wanted Catiline as consul designatus in 63; instead he wanted 
him as conspirator in the expectation that he, Crassus, or his 
man Cassar would be asked to suppress the resultant uprising. 
Accordingly when Cicero introduced a bribery law doubtless 
aimed at Catiline? Crassus, who. now wanted.a desperate 
Catiline, did not as in 64 suborn a tribune to veto it. In fact 
there is even some evidence that Crassus spoke on behalf of 
Cicero's electoral corruption law." Of course bribery laws in 
ancient Rome were honoured in the breach. In tact we know 
that this very law of Cicero's was flagrantly disregarded -by 
Turco in the very next year. But temporarily it would check 
the rampant bribery in 68 and would serve as a convenient : 
pretext for Crassus to refuse furthér bribes on Catiline's behalf. 
Catiline, realising that his one chance for the consulship had 
been to bribe his way into it, now saw that he was certain to be 
an also-ran at the elections. Accordingly he determined to 


48 Т owe this suggestion to Professor R. E. K. Pemberton of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. | 

а Of. Cie., Phil., XI, 8, 18. 

5° Cie., pro Mur. passim.; pro Kest., 133; im Vat., 37; pro Plano., 83; 
Dio Cass. XXXVII, 29. 

51 Cic., pro Mur., 48. 
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obtain by violence what he could not obtain by votes. He now 
turned conspiretor—and in this for the time being Crassus 
supported him.” Exactly when the conspiracy began cannot be 
definitely deterrcined.** As Cicero discovered later in the year, 
it is extremely difficult to obtain tangible evidence concerning 
a conspiracy. Most scholars nowadays are of the opinion that 
Catiline did not become conspirator until after his rejection at 
the polls. To the writer it seems more probable that he began 
his plotting as soon as Cicerc’s bribery law rendered his rejection 
at the polls certain; in other words he was already plotting 
before the elections. The reasons for this view may briefly be 
adduced. Sallust, as is well known, makes the conspiracy begin 
in June 64.°* That Sallust has deliberately ante-dated the affair 
is now universally admitted." The aim of his pamphlet was to 
whitewash Caesar, and he thought that it wculd serve his pur- 
pose admirably ii he dated the conspiracy a year too soon. But 
why did he choose ike particular month of June? Probably 
because the fact was that the conspiracy, so far as he had been 
able to determine, really hed begun in June, i.e., before the 
elections; in other words Sallust ante-dated it by exactly one 
year. Furthermore, 12 Catiline were not already a conspirator 
before the consular elections in July 63, way did the senate 
postpone the elections for a few days,5* and why did Cicero on 
the actual election day appear somewhat theatrically with a 
breastplate and bodyguard? Cicero, it is true, was a timid soul 
and prone to cry “ wolf”; but the Roman senate was not easily 


52 [f the innuendoes of Cicero (pro Mil., 37; de har. resp, 5) are to 
be believed, Crassus’ man Clodius was abetting Catiline. 

53 The evidence of Cie, pro Mur., 50 is not explicit. But can any 
evidence about the beginning of,a conspiracy ever be explicit? 

I owe to Professor W. E. Gwatkin of the University of Missouri, the 
suggestion that the Metellus who provided Catiline with libera custodia 
(see Cic. i» Cat., I, 19) was Q. Metellus Nepos. Obviously Metellus 
deliberately allowed his eustodia to be so libero as to permit Catiline 
to proceed with his plan for creating disturbances in Italy. 

54 Sallust, 17 f. repeated by Plut., Cio, 10. 

55 Shuekburgh, Trans. of Cicero's Letters, I, p. xxii, is unique in 
following Mommsen who aecepted Sallust's statement. 

** Not for some months, as Mommsen argued. John, Heitland, Rice- 
Holmes, and Baur sre all correct in thinking that the postponement 
was only for a few davs. 
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stampeded. To the writer it seems improbable that the senate 
would have postponed the elections simply because Catiline was 
loud-mouthed. Catiline’s reported pre-election sayings 9" might 
be, as Cary suggests, mere braggadocio: but they sound 
ominous and the senate obviously thought that something 
sinister was afoot. If the senate thought so why should not we 
also think so? 

At the elections Catiline, as he had anticipated, failed to be 
elected, and he then proceeded with his violent plans. The 
subsequent course of the conspiracy and its suppression by 
Cicero are too familiar to need repetition here. Cicero's energy 
spared the senate the necessity of asking Crassus or Caesar to 
restore order. Crassus, of course, must have been chagrined at 
the vigour and vigilance displayed by the consul. It is most 
significant that Pompey was 100.9 Pompey, like Crassus, had 
been hoping that the disordérs in Italy would be serious. He 
wanted them to last long enough for him to get back to Italy 
to suppress them.9 With disorder in Italy Pompey would have 
a pretext for not disbanding his army. When Cicero maintained 
order without his aid Pompey was furious; hence the attacks on 
Cicero by Pompey’s tribune Metellus Nepos late in 63 and early 
in 62; hence Pompey's extremely cool reception of the’ 
bewildered Cicero when the Great Indispensable finally did 
return. In fact so much was it to Pompey's interest to have 
disorder in Italy that, when Catiline had been suppressed, Nepos 
tried to create fresh disturbances.®* His method was to disregard 
the vetoes of his fellow-tribune Cato. However, the passing of a 
senatus consultum ultimum and thé obvious intention of the 
new consul Murena to implement it brought Nepos to heel. 
Obviously tumultus could be very useful to Roman politicians. 


зт Of. Cic., pro Murena, 25, 50; Val. Max., xx, 11, 3; Plut., Cio., 14 
Dio Cass., хххуп, 20. 

75 Op. cit, р. 498. 

5?Perhaps Cicero wrote more truly than he knew when he subse- 
quently penned the cacophonous line: o fortunatam natam me consule 
Romam. 

6 Plut., Cato Min., 32. 

Сів, ad Fam., v, 9, T; pro Sulla, 11, 34; in Pis. 3, 6; de Repub., 
I, 4, 7; Plut., Cic., 23; Dio Cass, xxxv, 38. 

°З Cic., ad Att, I, 13. : 

% Suet., Iul. 16; Plut. Cato Min., 27, 29; Dio Cass. XXXVO, 43; сі. 
Cic., ad Fam., v, 2, 9; pro Sest., 29, 62. 
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The hypothesis that has here been advanced, viz., that Crassus 
wanted the Catilinai^an conspiracy to break out aud himself to 
. quell it, is aot open to the usual objections to the suggested 
complicity in the plot of Crassus and Caesar.** Obviously if 
Crassus was concerned in it we must assume that Caesar, his 
political manage? in these years, was also, involved. It is not 
true to say that “ Caesar would never have ‘stooped to assassina- 
tion”; az any rete he apparently countenanced political 
viiden on an occasion in 59:98. -The objection that Crassus 
would not have supported a programme of novae tabulas 
(Catiline's ara) can now no longer be raised; as Crassus never 
intended that the conspiracy should succeed he had no qualms 
about Catiline's programme. It has also bean argued that 
Crassus, the largest cwner of tenement houses in Rome, would 
never have encourageC a conspirator who planned to start whole- 
sale conflagrations. At first sight this argument appears valid, 
for it is obvious that, even though Crassus iniended the con- 
spiracy to be scotched (by himself as he hoped), the arson part 
of the programme cold still have been carried out before the 
scotching took place. But it must Бе remembered that the plan 
to fire large sections cf Rome came much later. At first, so far 
as we know, arson was not part of the programme; it was 


included only in November when; in our view, Crassus was no. 


longer accessory and the conspirators were quita desperate." 

The hypoth2sis thet has been here propounded explains a 
number of things. First, it explains the rumours that Crassus 
and Caesar were somehow implicated in the Catilinarian affair. 
Such rumours were current in antiquity. In December of the 
year 63 itself L. Tarquinius, the messenger sent from the city 

в Тһе argument that Сісего "" never possessed any valid evidence” 
against Caesar (Cary, op. cit, p. 503) is not cogent. Cicero had 
difficulty enough in getting valid evidenze against the actual conspira- 
tors—to get it against those who originally egged them on would be 
quite impossib“e. І 

% Cary, ор. сі»., р. 488. 

9 The affair ої Vettius, for which see Rice-Holmes, op. cit., т, р. 479. 

зт Cic., im Oat., І; I ard 4; pro Sulla, 6, 18 and 18, 62; 8а. 27 f.; 
Plut., Cio., 16 (ingecurate); Dio Cass., xxxvi 32 і.; App, B. 0., п, 8 
( inaccirate ). 

95 Sall. 17 and 48; Plut, Oces., 7 and 8; Oio., 21; App., B. D., 11, 6; 
ef. Ascon, p.83. : 
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eonspirators to Catiline in the north, when captured, turned 
state's evidence and named Crassus as implicated.” This was 
hushed up (cf. the hushing up of the conspiracy of 66). Cicero 
himself, in his later years, is said to have named Crassus and 
Caesar as accessories to Catiline’s plot.” Despite the many 
arguments that have been advanced to the contrary I have no 
doubt that it was in order to allay suspicions of Caesar’s com- 
plicity that Sallust wrote his pamphlet on the conspiracies. 
Sallust was not so much concerned to whitewash Crassus and 
that worthy does not emerge from Sallust’s narrative in any 
too favourable a light. 

Secondly, our hypothesis also explains not only how Crassus 
and Caesar came to possess so much information about the con- 
spiracy but also why they put it at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. Indeed it was evidertly only through Crassus that Cicero, 
on October 20 first obtained«explicit evidence on which he could 
aci; while it is even possible that it was Caesar who introduced 
‘the informers Curius and Fulvia to Cicero.” The motive of . 
Crassus and Caesar in giving the information was to convince 
the authorities that a state of emergency existed which, as they 
hoped, they themselves would be invited to quiet; incidentally 
their action would also free themselves of all suspicion of 
complicity.” 

Thirdly, we now have some explanation for the ability of the 
bankrupt Catiline to finance'an uprising in Etruria. Crassus 
may have covertly supplied the funds. 

Fourthly, Cicero's eagerness to have the conspirators —' 
even though the Rabirius trial earlier in the year had furnished 
him with a recent warning not to apply lynch law, now gets a 
good explanation. In the writer's opinion Cicero, having some 
inkling of Crassus’ complicity but hot realising Crassus’ motive, 
thought it unsafe fcr the arrested conspirators to be kept im- 
prisoned in the houses of, inter alios, Crassus and Caesar; 13 | 
he preferred to have them dead and safely out of the way. 


e Sall., 48. - то Plut., Crass., 13. 

тї Suet, Iul, 17; Plut., Oio, 15; Crass., 13; Dio Cass, xxxvi, 31; 
cf. Cic., ай Att., 1, 17, 11. 

2 See Hardy, The Catilinarian Conspiracy, p. 57. 

73 Cf. Dio Cass., хххуп, 31. 

™ Cic, in Cat., тп, 6; 1v, 5, 10; in Pis., 3, 6; Sall, 47; Plut., Oio., 
19; Арр., B. O., п, 5. 
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68 B.C. 


Once the Catilinar:an conspiracy had been crushed, Crassus 
had no device teft. He had rot obtained an army and Pompey 
was due home. То 2282 matters for himself as much as possible 
he now began to пазе overtures to Pompey for a modus vivendi. 
The actual nezotialions were entrusted, as might have been 
expected, to Crassue’ political manager Caesar who immediately 
got into rapport wi-h Pompey's man Nepos. At the beginning 
of 62 Caesar sappozted Nepos' every move. Тї was doubtless 
this newly displayel disposition on Caesar's part to codperate 
with Pompey that lsd Cicero, who in spite of all still favoured 
Pompey, to clear Caesar when in 62 L. Vettius and Q. Curius 
accused him of having been in alliance with Catiline. Unlike 
Cato, Cicero realised that expediency is sometimes necessary 
(for this Mommsen cells him а “ political trimmer”) and early 
in 69 he was a3xiots that his newly effected concordia ordinum 
should be lastirg. Of course it was not. It was not long before 
Caesar and Crassus and Pomrey did arrive at a modus vivendi ; 
we call it the First Triumvirate. 


Nore 


Since the above article was written there has appeared. 0. P. 
Amato’s La Rivolta dz Catilina (Messina, 1984). Mr. Amato’s 
thesis that Cati ine is a misunderstood hero I find unconvincing; 
nothing that he says zives me any reason for altering my own 
views. 


А E. T. SALMON. 
McMaster Untvensiry, 
HAMILTON, ONT:RIO. 


™ For the evidence єге Rice-Holmes, op. cit., 1, pp. 285 f. 
1e Suet., Tul., 1”. 


SOME DETAILS OF THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 


When Bruno Keil proposed more than forty years ago that 
payments of money from the treasury of Athena for the Pana- 
thenaic festival, of which we have three records from the fifth 
century, should be dated before and not after the epochal date 
of the festival itself, he opened a controversy which has appar- 
ently not yet been settled to everyone's satisfaction. The ques- 
tion has naturally entered into discussions of the Athenian 
calendar, for the dates of payment in terms of the conciliar year 
give a basis for comparing this year with the civil year, in which 
the date of the Panathenaia is known. 

After some dissent from West? I revived Keil’s thesis in my 
treatise on the Athenian calendar in 1928? anc, in spite of 
skeptical comment from Kolbe‘ and again from West,” thought 
it possible to show by formal’ proof that а priori objections which 
had been raised to a date for these payments before the festival 
were not valid, and that in the one instance where there was 
specific and categorical evidence for the precise time relationship 
(I. G., 12, 805) the date of payment was actually before the 
Panathenaia.* For the history of the problem and a discussion 
of it I refer the reader to the books and journal articles men- 
lioned here in the footnotes. I have little to add to what I have 
already written, and reopen the question now only because of a 
new attack, not only against payments for Ше Panathenaia 
before the festival, but also, with broader range, against pay- 
ments for any festival before the time of its celebration. 

Professor Kahrstedt argues that even our present-day experi- 
ence teaches that accounts can be reckoned up only after an 
event is passed, and that this would be particularly true in 
Aihens where the financial boards were held to strict accounta- 
bility and where informers were always ready to bring indict- 


* Hermes, XXIX. (1894), pp. 40-41. 

2 A. B. West, A. J. A., XXIX (1925), pp. 10-11. 

8 The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century, рр. 93-96. 

* Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1929, p. 1064. 

5 Classical Weekly, XXIII (1929), рр. 62-63. 

94.J.A., XXXIV (1930), р. 143; Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 
p. 242; Athenian Financial Documents, рр. 97-98, 108, 173. ci. -Tod, 
Greek Historical Inscriptions, pp. 190-191, 204-205. 
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ment for any irregularity.’ His argument is subjective, but 
forcefully advanced: “Der Staat kauft z. B. Opfertiere. Er 
wird doch nicht so dumm seir, sie zu bezahlen, ehe das Fest 
vorbei ist. .. ." This may ог. шау not be a good judgment, 
but is seems tc me that the issue is not yet joined. Kahrstedt 
himself admits (in the same paragraph) that the evidence of 
I. G., 1°, 805 proves tae fact of payment for ће Panathenaia by 
the treasurers ої Athena before the festival date in 405 В. С., 
but he adds: “das normale muss die Zahlung nach dem Fest- 
sein, im Altertum genau wie in der Gegenwart." Since I. G., I?, 
805 is the only evidence he adduces, it seems to me an unjusti- 
fiable tour de force to raject it and to claim the opposite pro- 
cedure as normal. 

The matter iz less simple than this. The кеша were not 
themselves responsible for buying sacrificial victims and dealing 
with individual purveyors of supplies. For the more important 
festivals this duty fell to the agonothetai or the hieropoioi, and 
all that the evidence cutrorizes us to say is that the treasurers 
handed over the money to the responsible board before the fes- 
tival. When the Attic husbardmen received their individual pay 
for supplies or servc23 rendered we can only surmise. The 
question is immaterial fo? the celendar implications involved in 
the recorded dates of payments.. 

There has recently come to my attention some new evidence 
from a later document (i. G., II?, 674) for just such payments 
before the festival date. The prytanes of Antiochis in the 
archonship of G:aukippos (275/42)? were praised for performing 
properly the scheduled sacréfices for which they were responsible 
while in office. Among these were the Stenia (J. G., 11°, 674, 
line 7) which fell on Pyznopsior 9.° The decree in which the 
honors were granted was fassed оп Пиауофибуоє Sevrépa per 
eixd[ Sas], but before leaving office the prytanes were also sup- 
posed to sacrifice the Chalxeia, waich were celebrated on the last 
day of the month.'^ Provisicn for this sacrifice was made by a 
vote of funds beforehand: ros 22 02 kal rà ХаАкєа Wouow ті (1) 
"Абу. тє “Apyy[yéri&s т]т< wodens kai бує xadds кад єӧсєВёӧѕ тій 

7 Gött. Gel. Anz, 1935, p. 45. 

в For the date, see Fergvsor, Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 23. 


? Deubner, Attische Feste, ү. 52. 
1? Deubner, Attische Feste, р. 35. 
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BovA& каї тё, бр Ta троє тов Ücoós], біахаротоуїса: tov бтрок, 
ómócov Sei abrois uepícat eis [3v Owlkgow ris Üvolas]: б ті йу 
бахаротоуобуті, vài бром. 88е, pepioce тд у тарау тбу orparwrucóv] 
Kai rods ёті тї боксе?” пдроу 88 таруєу ёк тбу els rà фуфісрата. 
дуадіск | орбуфу trò тӱ Bovdgs (I. G., ТЇ?, 674, lines 16-21). 

There is here по mention ої paying the bills when the festival 
is over, or even of allowing the prytanes to determine the expense 
of the celebration. 'The Demos itself was to vote an amount of 
money, to be determined by them in advance, and this was to be 
paid from the treasury to them (the prytanes) so that they 
might then conduct the festival. i | 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, it seems reasonable 
to assume that payments from the treasury for any given festival 
were normally made before the festival date, and that Kahrstedt’s 
argument from general probability about the Panathenaia should 
yield to the evidence at our disposal, which is quite definite even 
if not abundant, that such was actually the case. 

Closely associated with this problem of payments is the ques- 
tion of the composition of the board of hellenotamiai in 410/09 
and of the interpretation which must be given to the various 
items of expense in the state accounts of that year. Kahrstedt 
(ор. cit., p. 46) says that I am wrong in designating the first 
two payments of I. G., 1°, 304 A (410/09) as having been made 
to the hellenofamiai of 411/0. Such an inaccuracy of record 
seems to him unthinkable: “Nein, das wiire eine falsche Beur- 
kundung schlimmster Art. . . . Keine Urkunde kann die 
Unwahrheit enthalten, dass die Tamiai von 410/9 Gelder aus- 
gezahlt haben, d.h. für ihre richtige" Ueberführung haften, die 
' Bie tatsüchlich nie berührt haben." Т must again deny the 
validity of Kahrstedt/s thesis. Inaccuracies of this sort do exist, 
and I have cited specific instances to support my belief?! Не 
does not attempt to refute the evidence I have adduced, but 
merely denies the logical conclusion to which it leads. 

Not only must Kahrstedt assume that the hellenctamiai were . 
chosen differently from the other treasurers, for which there is 


за Ferguson, The Treasurers of Athena, p. 146 and note, explains the 
inaccuracy of record by assuming a joint responsibility between the out- 
going treasurers and the treasurers-elect. Whether correct or not, this 
supposition does take account of the evidence. 
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no evidence and wich is prcbably quite untrue, but he must:- 
also date payments Zor the Panathenaia after the festival, сае 
the evidence outlined above supports a normal date for such, < 
payments before the festival. i 
He also— ard I believe this has escaped him — will bass i 
date the first payment from ihe treasury of the Other Gods in 
423/2 (Т. G., I% 324, lines 54-59) after the Panathenaia of 423, 
the first payment from the treesury of Athena in 494/8 (J. G. 
I?, 324, lines 21-98) after the Panathenaia of 424, and the first 
payment from the treasury о? Athena in 423/2 (I. Œ., 1°, 324, 
lines 88-39) after th» Рага-һ>паіа of 423, although in all three 
cases the proof is mathematically sound that the payments were, 
made before the festival d&tes?* Since he ignores these obstacles 
to his thesis, Lis instinctive feeling that there should be no 
inaccuracy in the records of state accounts may be disregarded. 
It does not alter the case tc deny.ez cathedra that inaccuracies 
existed if the evidence that <hsy did exist is not explained away. 
This Kahrstedt has not done, and, in my opinion, cannot do. 
Some of his arguments have curious consequences. In dis- 
cussing the paymen; to the £v é\Anvorapiar in 424/98, he states: 
* Hier ist ein amtsantritt Jer neuen Hellenotamien nach dem 
Amtswechsel der Tamiai der Göttin eigentlich kaum zu ent- 
behren, . . .” His explanation is that the old board of helleno- 
tamiai may hare continued zo function past its normal term 
because, for some reason, the new board was not ready on time. 
The treasurers, >f course, entered office at the proper time — the 
Panathenaia — and so had opportunity to make a payment to 
the old board. But this explanation only makes matters worse, 
for Kahrstedt does not realize that the payment of which he 
speaks was actually made befcre the Panatkenaic festival and at 
a time when the old board*of hellenotamiai was in ofice of its 


` 13 He asserts. to be sure, that the hellenotamiai were elected, while 
the other treasurers were chosen by lot; but this notion was developed 
by Georg Loeschexe (De tituli cliquot Atticis [Bonn, 1876], рр. 9-10 
and note) in an argument hasec on I. G., ІЗ, 804, and falls into the 
category of petitio princip: when used to interpret Г. G., I*, 304. The 
pertinent passage in Pauly-Wissowa’s RHealenoyolopüdie (s.v. Helleno- 
tamias) should be revised in tke light of our.present knowledge. 

38 Of, especially Olaseicat Phzlclogy, XXXV (1930), pp. 240-241. For 
the text of I.2., 12; 324, sea Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents, 
pp. 130-143. 
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own right.* He thus creates an anomaly which has not even 
the virtue of explaining the anomaly which already exists, 
namely, how the treasurers who entered office at the Panathenaia 
could have made a payment two weeks before that time. There 
is, in fact, nothing to do except recognize the inaccuracy as such. 
The reason for it is found in the fact that the accounts were 
kept on the basis of the conciliar year, but the inaccuracy itself 
cannot be explained away. 
Kahrstedt objects further to my restoration in lines 26-27 of 
‚ I. G., 1, 324 (I. G., I?, 399 in his article is a misprint) of évos 
У di rerívois. The objection to тетуо is sound, for the 
proper restoration is, of course, gos’... каї véow, as was 
- pointed out by Tod in his Greek Historical Inscriptions, no. 64, 
line 27 (p. 188). Kahrstedt objects, however, not merely to the 
wording but also to the sense of the passage. In commenting 
on the restoration he says: “Das geht doch nicht. Erstens ist 
das letztere Wort in den attischen Urkunden nicht belegt und 
dann kann in einem gegebenen Moment immer nur eine 
Behörde amtieren, entweder die alte oder die neue, kann nur 
eine als Empfänger und Weiterleiter des Geldes verantwortlich 
zeichnen." I am here in complete agreement with him, but have 
never argued that two boards of hellenotamiai, as he implies, 
were in office at the same.time. The reading and meaning of 
the inscription are both clear: that four payments were made 
during the conciliar year, one to the old board of hellenotamiai 
and three to the new board. The payments were made seriatim 
at widely divergent dates, and these dates are accurately recorded 
in the inscription. Under these circumstances, Kahrstedt's 
objections seem directed against an assumption which he himself 
has made because of a misunderstanding of the text. 

These various misconceptions play a part, of course, in Kahr- 
stedt’s belief about the conciliar year. He has revived a thesis 
(ор. cit., p. 4T) to which I once held, that the conciliar year 
was nof 'equated with the civil year until 403 B.C. I do not 


14 Meritt, The Athenian Calendar, pp. 17-19; 95; West, Classical 
Weekly, XXIII (1929), p. 62; Meritt, Classical Philology, XXV (1930), 
pp. 240-241. Bannier, B. ph. W., 1915, cols. 1612-1813, realized that the 
payment must have been made on Pryt. I, 26, though to explain the 
anomaly he was led into the error of equating the year of the treasurers 
with the conciliar year. The date of Pryt. I, 26 in this year was Hek. 
14 (cf. Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc., р. 176). - 
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see how this position can now be maintained, after the discovery. 
of evidence that the two years had been made coterminous at 
least as early as 407.15 But in spite of this he says of my 
present view thet tae two vears were equated in 409/8: “Das 
ist sicher falsch." Dn the contrary, it is quite probably correct, 
thotigh the dirèct evidence, so far as I know it, does not exclude 
the mathematical pcssibility Saat the separate conciliar year was 
abandoned in 4C8.cr even in 407.9 To establish the separate 
existence of this year as distinct from the civil year after 407 we 
should have to igno-e the calendar equations in 1. G., P, 304 B 
(Ath, Fin. Doc., p. 123). 

The passage whieh Kahreted: cites from Andocides I, 77, 
proves nothing abort a separate conciliar year in 406/5. The 
conciliar year still-existed even efter its equation with the civil 
year in 409, and may well have ben used as a definition of time 
for some few years efter the equation, especially in view of the 
habit which had grown up of thus defining time when the years 
were not identical. In the fourch century the date by archon 
had supplanted the clder scheme.!* | 

The study of Athemizn instizutions in the fifth century presents 
many perplexing problems and offers still a fruitful field 
for fesearch, but true progress will be mace only when new 
evidence is found or when new interpretations are based on the 
evidence already at oir disposal. My objections to the proposi- 
tions which Kahrstect has adyanzed and which have been dis- 
cussed in the foregoing vages are not made primarily because 


?5 Meritt, Classical P'*lol3gy, XXV (1930), pp. 230-239. See also 
Athenian Financial Documer.ts, рр. 123-124. 

39 But seo note 18, Ђе юу. 

11 In the matter of the calendar. Kehrstedt again refers to Thuc. П, 
28 and the phrase мсуртзіс кат& zcXjvgv, claiming proof therefrom that 
the civil month was not in accord with the lunar cycle. This is an old 
question, now much bela3ored, and I have nothing to add to the footnote 
on p. 151 of my Aizentzn Financial Documents. The passage is sus- 
ceptible of dimnmetriealy opposed interpretations and hence non- 
probative. 

38 Cf. The Atheniar Oclendar, рр. 124-126. Similarly, no conclusions 
ean be drawn from the doublé date by archon and council in I. G., I”, 
372 (409/8 B.C.). In drect conflict with Kahrstedt’s view is the fact 
that the expenses for the Erechthecm in 408/7, based on the conciliar 
year, are dated by the archon alone (7. G., I?, 374), thus implying the 
coincidence of the civil and ecneiliar years at least as early as 408 В. C. 
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his views differ from my own but rather because they are 
irreconcilable with the evidence which must underlie any vaid 
interpretation. I have discussed here only one or two of the 
problems of a more complicated sort, and do not wish to imply 
that I am in agreement with the rest of Kahrstedt’s proposals. 
Apparently he still believes (op. cit., pp. 49-43) thet the decree 
of Kallias (I. G., 1°, 92) should be dated after the Archidamian 
War, and he couples with this the idea that there were no pay- 
ments of the tribute-quota to Athena after 417/6. It is hard 
to imagine that this view will be taken seriously.2® On questions 
of tribute assessment he assumes also (op. cit., p. 54) that the 
totals of tribute from Akte and the Euxine 29 must be included 
in the Hellespontine and Thracian totals listed on the great stzle 
of 425 B.C. Surely such a claim needs no detailed refutation. 
And one may still question whether nomothetai cannot have 
functioned in 425 (op. cit., p. 51), in spite of the well-known 
reorganization of 408, especially since such & board, whether 
exceptional or not, is mentioned d Thucydides (VIII, 97, 2) 
in 411, 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
Tas Joans HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


See especially Kolbe, Sitz. Ak. Berlin, 1933, pp. 154-176; West, 
A.J, A., XXXVIII (1934), рр. 390-407; Meritt, A.J. P., LV (1934), 
pp. 263-274. 

зо Meritt and West, The Athenian Assessment of 425 B. с. рр. 67-68 
(lines 364-378), and рр. 68-69 (lines 486-540). 


` THE SOURCE OF PLUTARCH’S THESIS IN THE | 
LIVES OF GALBA AND OTHO. 


In the first chap-er. of Plutarch’s Galba. there is a clear state- 
ment of the point сі view from which it is written: 


Many dire everts, anc particularly those which befell the Romans 
after the death of Nero, bear witness and show plainly that 
nothing is more fearfal in'a sovereign state than a military force 
given over to untrained and unreasoning impulses. 


This judgment mativates much * of the account which follows, · 
but the loss of the Vstellius has probably deprived us of the 
conclusion to the demonstration. Did Plutarch devise this 
framework for his kiographical monograph or did he find it 
suggested in his волтов? А though it is possible that the inter- 
pretation is his оул, considerable evidence may. be cited to sup- 
port the second alternative- The numerous marked resemblances 
between Plutarch anc Tacitus in their accounts of the events of 
this period led to tie belief that both had used the same source. 
Although Moznmse2* had argued that this source wes Cluvius 
Rufus, Nissen, Fasia,* and Hardy 5 have concluded with more 
probability that Pl-n» the Elder was the single main source for 
- both. In any case tacir investigations have shown that Pliny 
was а source for material found in Tacitus and Plutarch. 

It is unsafe, however, to accept the theory of a single source 
despite its attractiveress in this case if there is any material in 
either account whieh cannot have come from the source postu- 
lated. For example, if.Pliny was the source, what was the 
origin of the evideae of Cluvins Rufus? on the use of Nero’s 


* Of. Galba, П, X, XIV, Жү, and XXII; Otho, III, V, XII, and 
XVIII. 

з є Cornelius Tacitts аза Clavius Rufus,” Hermes, IV (1870), pp. 
295-326. 

*' Die Historien des Plinius," КА. Mus., XXVI (1871), рр. 497-548. 

t Les Sources de Tcoi:e (1902), рр. 199-209. 

5 Studies in Roman History, irs; Series (1906), pp. 295-334. 

° Tt is clear that tke materia! in Tacitus dealing with Cluvius is not 
from Cluvius’ own w-rEs and matters of fact cannot be accounted for 
as Tacitus’ own reflestions. і 

" Plutarch, Otto, ГІ: Suetonius, Otho, VII; apparently rejected by 
"Tacitus, pee I, 18. DM LXIV, 6 states that Otho took the name 
of Nero. 
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name in the “ diplomata? of Otho? This material can scarcely 
have come from any use of Cluvius by Pliny. The only theory 
on which a single source can be postulated is that an unknown 
intermediary made the combination in the period bstween A. D. 
75 and A. D. 95. In this case Tacitus and Plutarch are not even 
secondary sources for the history of the period. This possibility 
can only be accepted as a counsel of despair since it creates more 
problems than it solves. It is my belief, however, that further 
examination of the thesis of Plutarch stated above may help to 
clarify the situation and suggest a resolution of the difficulties. 

In the first two books of the Histories there are numerous 
passages which agree in spirit with the underlying interpretation 
in Plutarch although Tacitus never states the principle so 
obviously because the Histories were designed to continue beyond 
the period of the civil wars which were the necessary background 
for Tacitus' account of the Flavians. In the preliminary survey 
of the Empire Tacitus stresses the importance of the arrogance 
of the legionaries and the unrest of the praetorians. This is 
further emphasized in the last words of the following chapter: 
ingens novis rebus materia, ut non in unum aliquem prono 
favore ita audenti parata.? The occurrence of such passages 
indicates that Tacitus is under obligations to the same source 
8s Plutarch in respect to interpretation just as he has been 
shown to have close connections with Plutarch in factual 
material. і 


3 The A Fine Aufidi Bassi was written prior to the Natural History 
and after. the death of Nero (Pliny, Ep., III, 5). The М. H. was 
published A. D. 77 (Pref. 3). In view of the mass of material in it 
and the fact that Pliny wrote 68 books in about eight years it is prob- . 
able that the A fine was completed about А. D. 73. Since Cluvius Rufus 
was consul before A.-D. 41 (Jos, Ant. Jud., XIX, 1, 13) we may con- 
clude that he was about 65 at the conclusion of his political activities 
of this period. Consequently it is likely that the period of his com- 
position coincides almost exactly with that of Pliny and that neither 
had an opportunity to incorporate material from the cther. 

? Histories, I, 5. 

1° Other generalizations of the same sort occur: Histories, I, 25, 26, 
38, 40, 51, 83; IT, 18, 19; 23, 38, 56. 

u The emphasis on the leadership of individuals found in the accounts 
of Suetonius and Dio is enough to indicate that the similarity of 
Tàcitus and Plutarch is based on interpretation and is not caused by 
universally recognized fact. й 
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` Is Pliny responsikle for this interpretation as he is generally 

considered to 5e ressonsible Тот most of the factual material? 

There is.some evidence to suggest the probability that Pliny is 

not the source here ага Zurther evidence to indicate that Cluvius 

Rufus did present scme euch view. Pliny was intimately asso- 

ciated with Vespasian ** whose troops were well-disciplined.? 

He may have been in Judee v-th Vespasian throughout this 

. period ** and conseqrently ous of. touch with the military chaos: 
in the west. His miita-y exoerience would presumably enable 

him to understand tke forces ractivating the soldiers and ‘some- 

thing of the mancu-res of tie campaigns. So far as we can 

judge his method ої согарозї ол, industrious accumulation of 

details 15 would be mers chara2teristic than any straightforward, 
development of a uni?ed interpretation. 

There is enough imformation available to demonstrate with 
considerable probability that Cluvius Rufus interpreted the 
events of the years A. D. 68 and € $ as an example of the conse- 
quences of uncontrollel military force. In a recent article M. P. 
‘Charlesworth 19 postu-ates а morzl standpoint as a streng ele- 
ment in the work of Z-uvius. If this is probable elsewhere in : 
his work, the part he -layed ir th» events of À. D. 69 may well 
determine the particular moral stand underlying his interpreta- 
tion of them. Tacitu: 17 descr-bes him in this fashion: Е pro- 
vinclis Hispaniae praecrat Ой” из Rufus, vir facundus et'pacis 
artibus, bellis inexpertus. It szems natural to suppose that his 
inexperience in militer; aifairs would magnify the confusion 
caused by his own and others difficulties with unruly troops. 
Incidentally this woutc furnish a tempting identification of the 
layman 28 responsible zor “he а of the war between Otho 
and Vitellius. 


12 Pliny, Ep., ПІ, 5. 

18 Tacitus, Histories, II 76. 82. 

14 The Aradus inscription (iC. T. 6. III, 4536, р. 1178) as restored : 
by Mommsen (Hermes, XIX [1884], P 644) is in accord with the: 
reference to camp life wita Titus (27. T., pref. 3). 

15 Tacitus, Annala, XIIL 31. 

36 “Тһе Tradition аһосо Caligula," Cambridge Historical Journal, 
IV (1933), p. 116. | 

зт Histories, I, 8. 

18 Groag, “Zur Kritik гоп Tacitis Quellen i. d. Historien,” Jahrb. 
f. Ol. Phil., Suppl. XXIII 11897), pp. 711-798. 
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As governor of Spain Cluvius declared himself or Otho but 
immediately afterward it was reported that Spain had gone over 
to Vitellius.® This was probably caused by the troops who 
would naturally be eager to avenge the murder of Galba. Otho’s 
edict in praise of Cluvius makes the latter’s personal loyalty 
clear and was undoubtedly dictated by a desire to conciliate the 
_ Spanish army. He was later accused before Vitellius but suc- 
ceeded in clearing himself of the charges." The force ої Albinus 
which aroused fear in Cluvius is described in this fashion: per 
latrocinia et raptus apta bello manus. Here we certainly seem 
to have a reflection of the viewpoint of a commander terrified by 
the phenomenon of disorderly troops. 

Tacitus ?® and Plutarch 22 both mention the fact that certain 
authors? stated that before the battle of Bedriecum the armies 
were eager to confer on the choice of a new leader. This is a 
central point in the interpretation of the events of the whole 
period. In each case Marius, Sulla, Pompey, and Caesar are 
mentioned and the report is rejected, firmly by Tacitus, reluc- 
tantly by Plutarch. It is quite clear, I think, that such an 
account comes from a source given to reflection and philosophic ' 
treatment of historie parallels. Likewise it would seem to be a 
source which emphasized the importance of the decisions of the 
soldiers, rather than the decisions of the commanders. If, as is 
generally admitted, Pliny was the more important source and 
the source finally accepted here, Cluvius would be the probable 
author of the variant and the theory of his bias suggested above 
would be corroborated by this passage. 

Another passage may be cited to support ‘this theory of 
Cluvius’ interpretation. Pliny the Younger gives an account 
of a conversation between Verginius Rufus and Cluvius Rufus.*4 
Hardy 29 interpreted the apology o£ Cluvius?* at that time as 
an “indication that he had not taken ай entirely favorable view 
of Verginius’ conduct. It is, however, more prcbable that the 


1? Histories, I, 76. 21 Histories, II, 37, 38. 

20 Histories, ТЇ, 65. 22 Otho, IX. 

?5 Presumably not the main source. Cf. quosdam auctores; érépwy ёё 
T» ákobew. 

з Hp., IX, 19. з Ор, cit., р. 328. 

38 Seis, Vergini, quae historiae fides debeatur: proinde si quid in 
historiis meis legis aliter ae velis, rogo ignoscas. 
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words quae historiae ides debeatur allude to Cluvius’ basic inter- ` 
pretation of the салзєв of the events he was recording. The 

reports of the batti with Vindex and.the repeated efforts of 

the soldiers to make Verginias emperor confirmed the judgment 

of Cluvius that it was the soldiers and not their leaders who 

controlled the cours» cf events. This naturally tended to 

diminish the individual distinction of Verginius in so far as һе. 
was subordinated to the play of larger forces. From the stand- 

point of the aneiemt Aistoricn this was a valid approach to ће 
civil wars since the morel value of history was stressed." 

It is impossible із demonszrate absolutely tha; Cluvius was 
responsible for the moral att tude involved but sufficient proba- 
bility has been show, I beli272, io urge a new estimate of the 
source obligations o£ Tecitus and Plutarch. Whatever their 
obligations to Pliny both alse deed Cluvius; to deny this is to 
take ап impossibly rzrrow view of their method. The coinci- . 
dences must be explained by she fact that both свей the same 
sources; differences =f treatrisnt.such as those pointed out by 
Groag show clearly <aat Tacitus and Plutarch veried in their 
estimate of Pliny emi Cluvire. Tacitus favored Pliny at this 
time and Plutarch wes more impressed by Cluvius. Curiously 
enough Weidmann 29 long age urged the duality of sources for 
Plutarch 2° but failec to real-ze that the same conditions must: 
hold for Tacitus. F:nzlly, а general principle such as I have 
sought to identify with Cluvics’ interpretation is precisely the 
sort of thing thet would be hxely to influence an ancient his- 
torian even though he corsidered another аш more accurate 
in reporting the facts. 

Е. R. В. Сорогрнім. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


ач Tacitus, Annals, ITI, 35. ` 

28 De Tacito Suetonio Plutzroha Jessio Dione Seripiocibus Impera- 
torum Galbae et Othoris (1857). 

2 Peter, Die Quelles Plutarohz (1865), indicated that ordinarily 
Plutarch used a single soiree for exch biography but the difference in 
his purpose here mey ececunt for а “шШегедев in technique. 
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NOTES ON THE TEXT OF PLUTARCH’S MORALIA. 


In preparing a translation of some of Plutarch’s * Moralia ” . 
I have found a number of passages which are certeinly corrupt 
and others the correct reading of which is open to doubt. For 
the emendation of some of these Т have nothing to offer, but the 
following suggestions may be worth making. I have tried to 
look up all emendations proposed by others for these passages, 
but it is possible -that I may have overlooked something. If 
I present here as my own suggestion any emendation already 
proposed by someone else, it is without my knowledge. I cite by 
Xylander’s pages and also by those of Bernadakis. 


I. The Amatoriae Narrationes are not by Plutarch, to be 
sure, but they are included in editions of his works. We read 
(p. 772 E = Bern. IV, p. 465, lines 10 ff.) , defoas 8 б "Afpov федує. 
eis KópuÜov, &áyaAaffày thy yuvgixa kal roUs olkéras, су МеМосф кӧр 
тий ris KopwÜlov xópas. Here eóye els KópwÜov is perfectly 
natural and фебує бу MeAicow might be possible if $e/ye is ren- 
dered ^ lives in exile” (cf. Lucian, T'ozaris, chap. xvii near the 
end, катєтбифби . . . eis T'óapov уўсоу тбу KuxdAdduv Фу таўту debyew 

. teraypévos), but it is hard to believe that the writer of these 
“love stories ” used $e/ye in one and the same sentence with єє 
and with бу. I suggest that he wrote . . . дуалау thv ywaika 
Kal robs olkéras oixierat (oixeira?) Фу МєМосш. That the o£ in 

_oixifera: might readily fall out is clear if we compare р. 826 А 

= Bern. V, р. 190 (see below). That oixiZera: after oixéras has 
disappeared from the manuscripts is easily understood, since the 
two words: (after elimination of 1) are identical except in the 
final letter. The possibility that кої rods olxéras has been sub- 
stituted for an original каток!бетш (xaroixeirar?) is, in view of 
the similarity of xo. and кат in minuscripts, not to be denied, 
in which case robs must have been inserted after като!бєта had 
become xol olkéras, but my other suggestion seems more probable. 
Before оікійєта: a period or a ‘semicolon is needed, unless we are 
to insert xaf. | 


IL In 776 D = Bern. V, р. 2, line 14, for помтикої we should 
perhaps read ф:Абсофо: as more appropriate in the context, Hart- 
man’s suggestion подіта: is closer to the reading of the manu- 
scripts, but seems less fitting than фАбеофо!. | 
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ПІ. In ?77 om . Bern. У, р. 5, line 5, is a lihe of verse which 
Wyttenbach gives £s ой ordots, об Өр ё évatowpos Фу ueAéeoow. Ху- 
lander proposed ob3é тє for ob and Mezeriacts dvaiouos for évai- , 
opos, 80 that Bernzcakis gives ой ordows оббб тє Sips дуаїоціоє èv 
pedéecow. Bergk {Kleins philoiogische Schriften, II, р. 49) 
Teads ой ordats (9). od Sips блтаіслоѕ Фу pedcecow, and would 
. attribute the line то Empedoclss (in which he is followed by ' 

Diels). The reading dvatowpos is a conjecture, and the. word, 
so far as I have been able to discover, occurs nowhere in Greek 
literature.. Bergk’s 4тайло< is apparently found only in late 
writings, with the meaning “ inauspicious ” от the like, which is 
obviously the meaning attributec to dvaioios. In Bergk’s article 
the context makes peAceoow refer to parts of the universe; but 
so long as we do not know the original context of the line, 
редбєсочу may refer [о portions о> members of. anything (or any- 
body) else. Then ike alsa ecnz ained in évatowos may be, not 
destiny or right in general, but the particular destiny or lot of 
the possessor of the ré, and it. may be possible to render the 
line: б 
© Faction i is not, nor Is strife, ever fittingly found in his members,” 


that is to say, facticn and strive ate not in accordance with the 
destiny, lot, or nature of the possessor of the недо. Possibly the 
line should read: . 


a 7 з y 2 a > r > Ln 
ої cTág:s O08 Eps ёстір Фуайсціює èv ped€erow; 


for ойд’ us might eesily become of Sips and боті», if written in 
abbreviated form, migat be omittac by a copyist. 


IV. In 778 € = Bern. У, рэ. 7-8, we read e 8€ оє “(or & 
сє 8%) Hpopny Tiv оікетлёуту. йтасау ётиотрёфєу тараштоїра, which 
Bernadakis calls Joces desperetus. He suggests, erempli gratia, 
6 8 Xmeipo uiv (фе FEwra> tip clkovpévqv. "Атас: б) eis трофђу 
wapatroipat, Which gives a reasonable meaning, though not the 
only one possible. The manuscript reading would .be more 
nearly approximated if we read: e 88 Sei juiv (sc. ФЛосбфо) 
тїр olkovpévgv ётътрёттєгР, паратоїрам. “ if the whole inhabited world - 
: must bé turned over ic us (philosophers), I beg off.” It might 
even be possible to retain émorpépav and render, “if we (or one) 
must turn the whole world in our (the philosophers") direction, 
I refuse." Perhaps a better reading would be, єї 88 dei ewepov- 
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рбту ту olkovu£vqv тастау émirpémew, waparrotiuen, | “if we must 

hand over the whole inhabited world to him (or to anyone) 

to be sowed, I refuse (i.e. object)." In other words; it is 

desirable to cultivate large tracts, but not to hand over the whole 

world to anyone. І do not, however, claim that this interpreta- 
tion is certainly correct, but only that it may Speen the 

original form of the passage: 


V. Just below (Bern. V, р. 8, lines 51.) are the words xapas | 
yàp od8ty ойто убиџбу éartw ds xdpts. Kock, Com. Ati. Frag. „ ПІ, 
р. 495, recognizing the rhythm, reads: 


Харӣѕ yàp otrw убуціоу oddey ds xápis. 


Why was it necessary to change the order? There séems to be 
no metrical reason, and I think we should read: 


“ x А 353 9 7 ‚ у з іс є / ” 
xapas yàp obdey ойто убуцібу ” stw " ws үйр, 


recognizing the line of verse, but not dropping the inserted éorw | 
from our text of Plutarch. 


VI. 784D == Bern. V, p. 24, lines 19 ff.: оё yàp тособтоу д0аа 
rohpns koi pis будеш. каї тротротоїоу `ёкётте orparwrõy makes 
no sense, and тротротаїоу is an unknown word. Professor Frank 
Cole Babbitt suggests: ob yàp тоойтоу (or row rovs) dba roApns 
Kal трўє буде кадеї трд тротаїоу кал” ауен (or the like). 
He calls attention to the possibility that «ai may be a corruption 
(correption) of каЛєї, such correption being not uncommon in 
manuscripts, and to the fact that ката followed by the genitive 
is not uncommon with тротоїоу (e. g., Lysias, 149, 27 == Or. xviii, 
3; Isocrates, 112 A, 118 D = Or. v, 62, Or. vi, 4; Herodian, iii, 
14,2). This makes perfectly good sense: © and lack of the habit 
of daring ог want of practice does not incite such a man (such 
таеп) to set up a trophy (i.e., win a victory for purposes of self 
advertisement) over his (their) opponents.” Nn 


VIL 788 0 — Bern. V, p. 34, lines 25 ff. : xai rà py Qatwópevoy 
GANG và uiv eopadrpéva тд, $ tard 805 Kevns тростіттєу mpds rà kowà 

bl [4 ^ у е / E" 7 РУ 
Kal ovvepéàkeoĝar Tov ÓxAov, Gomep ÜdAarray tnd mvevpárov Єктарат- 
тӧреуоу ктё. This is the text as given by Bernadakis, who suggests, 
however, äre uù фаїуорбуву (8С. тбу wap’ Axlar êri тб Baya Вабібду- 
Tav) dAXore uiv eodadpévus Ste 8 brò Sdéys кєзє ктё. Reiske. con- 
jectured каї тд py $awópevov (80. тий) dua rà pèr eodadpéva tà 
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8' ітд 88у kevjs «ré. The passage is evidently corrupt, and it 
does not seem to me chaz any of the suggestions hitherto made is 
satisfactory. Hartman, De Fluiarcho Scriptore et Philosopho, 
р. 521, says of Bernacakis’ reading, “ad sensum reote, ad enuntia- 
tionem paulo lenguicius;” but I cannot agree that it offers the 
proper meaning. І взе no reason for $awópuevov. What has “ ap- 
pearance ” or “seeming ” to do with Plutarch’s exposition? On 
the other hand ġepópæor suits the context admirably and involves 
only а slight change. for аг and є have for centuries been pro- 
nounced alike, so that the emendation requires only the change 
from v to р. I em пос sure tha; the change to the genitive plural 
(cf. Gawopévov of Bernadakis) is not desirable, but on the whole, 
in view of the further zontext, it seems better to retain the. accusa- 
tive singular (82. тс, as Reiske suggested). I cannot construe 
ААА тё piv, for dddd has no place here, but Bernadakis’ dAXore 
piv is eminently appzopriate. éopodpéva is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to understand. éopadrpévws, as suggested by Bernadakis, 
is perfectly comprehensible, but &’ ée$aApévo, as Professor Capps 
has pointed out to me, seems te form a somewhat better balance 
with ітд ééns кємє. The usual correlative of dAAore piv is 
dAAore бе. The manuscript reading here is ra S. If the original 
reading was dAAore 8, it is difficult to account for the reading 
of the manuscripts except on the assumption that after dAdore 
piv had been corrupted to read dAAà rà uiv some copyist © cor- 
rected ? dAAore & to тё б. That is, perhaps, a possibility, but if 
we accept Bernadakis’ suggestion ére 9' the “ correction ? to rà $ 
becomes easier. I am tempted to retain và 8 ав correlative ої: 
dAAore piv (“sometimes . ... but in other instances”), but am 
unable to. cite a paralel example. I propose, then, to read: каї. 
TÒ pi) фербрєуоу dAXore иби BU ётфаАдёра, бтє 8 то дбёлѕ Karas трос- 
тїттє трд тд, kowà ka- сътєфёћкєс бах Toy ёҳАоу domep Oddarrav td 

пуєратоу тараттбуєуоу. The whole sentence is, I think, to be inter- 
preted in accordance with the simil2 damep 04АХаттау Vró zyevpárov. 
The man ої maturé years and experience “ does not, swept along 
by his. past failures or by vain opinion (as the waves of the sea 
are swept along by the winds) dash upon public affairs (as the 
waves dash upon the s-ore), dragging along with him the crowd 
(as the dashing waves: seem to drag the water behind them) 

which is turbulent as is the sea (when disturbed) by blasts of 
wind.” It may be that Plutarck did not develop the figure con- 
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sistently in his mind, and he may even have thougkt of the man 
who rushes headlong into polities as а ship which is dashed upon 
rocks; but that the whole sentence breathes the air of the sea 
ean hardly be doubted. 


УП. 789 0 — Bern. V, p. 37: dLardw yipg keravðiðäv xýðn- 
This is clearly verse. Тһе difficulty lies chiefly in катауӣ:дбу, 
which is not found elsewhere and is incomprehensible. Wytten- 
bach suggested дкаувідбу кїў, Reiske катафбї›шоу 50», Madvig 
xatavbiLey кара 491 (which would throw ўд into the next line), 
Bernadakis кріт! dvOifev 39, of which Hartman says, “ prae- 
claram Madvigii emendationem Bernadakis perfecit.” I would 
suggest | 

дао упра крат дувійшу кїїдє, 
* wreathing your head with withered old age for your funeral.” 


IX. 819 D == Bern. V, p.113, line 23 : eiSoxipeiv раАЛоу ddAcv 
тєрї Tj» олту wpüfw. Here Bernadakis reads da’ dAAov with no 
indication of the source of åm’. Wyttenbach remarked, “ forte 
vitii quid subest.” Hartman seems to find no difficulty and 
quotes the Latin translation; “maiore quam unus aliquis alius 
(he omits alius) cum gloria rem gerere." But if that is the 
meaning, it is strange that dAXov alone is employed, with nothing 
to indicate the contrast of one and many——dAXov &ós or the like. 
dz’ é\AjAwy would make sense (those who собрегаїе gain more 
glory “from one another”), or possibly ў dAdkos “than in any 
oiher way," may have been the original meaning. 


X. 820 D = Bern. V, p. 116, lines 11 ff.: то бё rods Máyovs 
dvehotow ётт& IIépoats ё8шкау abrois-kal rois йл? адтфу yevopévows els 
robpapoobey Tà oKéAn ovvámrovres ті) кєфаАў Thy tidpay dépew is the 
reading of Bernadakis. No othe? editions cortain the words 
тё скл cvvdrrovres, and all read ris кефа, not ті) Kedadj. 
Apparently ферм has the authority of the manuscripts, but $opetv 
(Wyttenbach and others) is probably correct. Bernadakis has 
not disclosed the source of his rà oxéAy ewwámrovres, but it 18 
hardly likely that he evolved the words out of his inner con- 
sciousness. If they really are found in any manuscript, what do 
they mean? Evidently the seven Persians and their descendants 
were not expected to attach or adapt their own legs to the front 
of their heads, and if they did so, what has thet to do with the 
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wearing of the Нега? The word oxéA may mean the legs of a 
living being, the lege of a chair or table or other inanimate thing 
that stands on upzigkt supports, the legs of a triangle, or even- 
tually any more or less verticle and not too massive objects which 
belong together in pairs. The tiara was a cap (almost a hood) 
which covered the wkole head end had two flaps or tags or broad 
strings by which it.was tied under or round the chin (see 
Daremberg & Saglic, Dict. des Ant. Gr. et Rom., figs. 6936, 
6937; cf. fig. 6934). Ordinarily, when there was no likelihood 
that the tiara would be dislodged or moved on the head, these 
tags hung down more or less vertically, and they may have been 
called in Greek oxéi>. Sometimes they may have been turned 
back and fastered behind, or they may have been turned up and 
fastened in front, on the forehead. This seems to be what eis 
тоўртросбєу тй укёХау уууйлтттортеє Tj кєфаАў must mean, if there 
really is any such menuscript refding. Whether we read ті) 
кєфаХӯ OF rijs kejaljs matters 11е to the meaning, for ^ fitting 
the tags to the head ir. front ” and ^ fitting the tags to the front 
of the head” are equ.valent. 


XI. 826 A — Bern V, р. 130, lines 5 ff.: du THs податко 
dperijs trap буар dxotom Aeyotons “ xexporntar урисбс круті iepaiaw 
dobais,” mporpemópevos каї Staipev ёт) moMrelav BéBAnrar Adyos* 
el дттікф pèv 99) ryv óQ-Uopévqv érouxodopoivres ті) простроті) Sac- 
KaAMav. So the manuscript tradition. Between trap and буар 
Salmasius supplied sêr, ard Wyttenbach added б before протро- 
aépevos—two necessery additions. (n e йтткф pèv Wyttenbach 
commented, * monstrun lectionis transformandum in éxríropev," 
and this reading has 5een generally accepted. The following 
ёфеАорёлуу made ёктїуєрєу seem natural. Anything that is due 
naturally calls for payment.e Nevertheless І was not contented 
with éxrivopey and had decided that техібореу or something of | 
the sort was needed, vhen it occurred to me фо look up the 
fragment of Pindar (frag. 194, p. 465, Bergk-Schroeder, from 
Aristides, 11, 159). The whole fragment rade: 


Кекрдтутаї xpvoéa. криугія iepaiaty dodais: . 

ela техібореу бл тожкіЛсу 

кбороу аїдієута, Adywr- 

Kal тоАукАеїта” mep ёогулу Spws ®Вар Єтє paddrov erackyoa Өєбу 
xal кал? йуӨр®тшу éyuds. 
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Evidently the Pseudo-Plutarch quoted, not cnly the first line, 
but (after inserting an explanation or application of his own) 
part of the second, da rex(£opev йду, for ei drrind piv, that “ mon- 
strum lectionis," is hardly more or less than ela reryiZopev with 
the omission of the letters «б (see above on 772 E — Bern. IV, 
р. 465). The words б xporperdpevos . . . Абуоє explain how the 
line of verse applies to the present essay, and техійореу is made 
comprehensible to the meanest intelligence by éro:noSopotvres. 


XII. 830 р = Bern. V, р. 141, line 21: “aa,” фусір “6 
Васчлєї, © тоб Фуєка тоб Шу" povos © ёлостӯуш. pyè фіЛософіає. 
Bernadakis suggests, áð . . ~ каї б|тіофиу| тоб буєка rod йду" 
póvov 8° дягостіїма: p? об Sei ф:Лософіаѕ. A more appropriate mean- 
ing, with no greater change, would be, ёА& . .. 0 тоф fveka 
ToU Cav, ёти ph ётоотўуа! pe 8d) філософіаз. Professor Capps 
suggests . . . буєка той (jv рбуоу, ds pœ åroorīva ph 8 філософіає, 
Diogenes Laertius (vii, Life'of Cleanthes, 8, 2) gives the story 
in а different and longer form. Antigonus asks Cleanthes why 
he draws water, and Cleanthes replies, àvrA9 yap póvov; ті 9'; 
оўу! oxdatw; ті $; ойк dpdw, Kal тйута тоф ф.Хософіаѕ evexa; The 
word póvos in the text of Plutarch, in connection with uóvov of 
Diogenes, suggests that originally Plutarch may have given a 
version more like that given by Diogenes, but, on tke other hand, 
such along interruption of Plutarch's thought would be awkward. 


Навого N. FOWLER. 
Wasurneron, D. C. 


THE FINANCIAL CRISIS OF 33. A.D. 


Tacitus (Ann. VI, 18-17) gives some details about a serious 
financial crisis that occurred in 33 A.D. He says that Julius 
Caesar’s laws on usury and on the amount cf Italian land to be 
‘possessed by lenders had beer disregarded for a long time and 
that when in 33 A. D. the coarts decided to take cognizance of 
cases under these laws, many citizens were brought to court. 
The praetor, disturbed by the number of cases, referred the 
matter to the Senats and the Emperor, who decided to allow 
‘the culprits a period of eighteen months in which to adjust their 
affairs in accordance with the aw: (Caesar’s law had, of course, 
been a war measure passed in 49 B.C., the chief purpose of 
which was apparantly tc prevent the flight of currency and, the 
fall of land values by insisting that а certain proportion of 
capital must be invested in real estate in Italy.) The order to 
adjust affairs in eighteen months “ brought about a scarcity of 
money,” partly because loans were called at once, partly because 
“recent confiscations had already brought much of the circu- 
lating medium into the Fiscus” (Tac., Ann. VI, 17). To meet 
this scarcity the Senate ordered lenders to invest two-thirds of 
their capital in Italien lands (perhaps this was a re-enactment 
of Caesar's law of 49 B. C.). This action had disastrous effects 
because it hurrisé the calling in of loans and the decliiíe of real 
estate values, whereas reinvestment was postponed in view of 
the prospect of finding better bargains in a falling market. 
Finally the Emperor arranged, through a. banking commission 


1 This passage of Tacitus is the only clear reference to this law of 
Julius Caesar. Caesar himself, B.C. III, 1, mentions only the bank- 
ruptey law of 49 B. C. Sugi., Jul. 42 and Appian, B. 0. ТЇ, 48 mention 
the same. Dio, XLI, 38 adds that Caesar placed a limit on the amount 
of ready money (60,000 sesterces) that could be possessed. Of course 
this limitation implies a law directing the investment in real property, 
and it is that that Tacitus -efers to in the passage cited. The propor- 
tion to be invested is not mentioned, but since tke Senate’s decree of 
33 А.Р. placed tkis at two-thirds we may infer that Caesar's law speci- 
fied some such ratic. Whether the law applied only to men who lent 
money we do not know. In Trans. Ат. Phil. Assoc., 1887, pp. 5 Я. 
there is a helpful diseussior of th» crisis of 33 A.D. by W. F. Allen. 
The notes in Ramsay's translation of the Annals (VI, 16) and in the 
editions of Furneaux and of Nipperdey are also useful. 
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of five senators acting for the Treasury,” to lend to land-owners 
in distress a hundred million sesterces without interest for a 
period up to three years. This apparently ended the crisis. 

The account of Tacitus is reasonable so far as it goes, but it 
does not explain what induced the Senate and the courts to 
revive Caesarian war measures half a century after they had 
come to be generally ignored. Apparently the prevailing rates 
of interest had risen and land values in Italy had been falling, 
and the land-holding aristocracy therefore decided to raise land 
prices by creating an increased market for land by reviving 
Caesar’s law. If prices were falling and interest rates going up, . 
the natural assumption would be that there had been a con- 
traction of currency and one that was far more serious than can 
be explained by Tacitus’ reference to recent confiscations,* for 
in general Tiberius was not guilty of very extensive confiscations. 
I desire to point out that while Augustus increased the coinage 
for circulation very strikingly from 30 to 10 B. C., he in his 
last twenty years and Tiberius during his nineteen years of 
power before 33 coined relatively little and spent very frugally; 
во that, while gold and silver went abroad increasingly to pay 
for imports, the per capita circulation inside of Italy was 
steadily decreasing for forty years. 

During his first twenty years Augustus poured out new money 
very lavishly. In 30 B.C. he possessed himself of the royal 
treasures of Cleopatra. From this he paid out some 600,000,000 
sesterces for Italian land for his discharged veterans; he lavished 
large sums on the populace of Rome; he repaired all the roads 
of Italy and the streets of Rome at ‘great cost; he restored 82 
temples and built many new ones;* he aided many cities of 


з is Dio (LVIII, 21) who adds this Stem, Apparently it was a com- 
mission appointed temporarily ad hoc, and not a permanent fiscal bank, 
as is sometimes assumed. Since the commission consisted of senators 
and since the credits were to be repaid populo (Тас., Ann. VI, 17), 
it was doubtless the Aerarium, not the emperor's Fiscus, that provided 
the funds. Suet., Tib. 48 mentions the matter but adds nothing of 
importance. 

2 Оп confiseations under Tiberius see Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius, 
pp. 207 ff. The fall of Sejanus in 31 had of course involved many of 
his friends. 

. * Res Gestae Divi Aug., chapters 15-20, give rather full lists of these 
expenditures. 
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Italy by gifts af aqueducts, publie baths, temples; and fora. 
I have elsewhere? estimated the sums that flowed out to the 
public in 30-27 B.C. from this source at about one thousand 
million sesterces. Ths seems to have been more than twice the 
normal annual bucgé; of the state. Naturally prices rose de- 
‘cidedly, and interest. rates fell from 12% to 4% (Dio, LI, 21). 
As Suetonius puts it (Aug. 41) “when he brought the royal 
treasures of Egypt to Rome money became so abundant that the 
rate of interest fell and the value of real estate rose greatly.” 
An era of prosperity followel of which many cities of Italy 
give proof in extensiv> public and private building operations. 
Doubtless many of the new fortunes of the period had their 
source in the increasing real estate values and in the rapid 
expansion of cities-due to easy credits, increased circulation, and 
the sense of security in property-holding that came with the 
re-establishment of а ürm pesce. , 

As can readily be seen by using Mattingly's Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum, the history of Augustan 
coinage during the first twenty years of his reign confirms this 
record of lavish currency expansion. The Eastern coinage of 
silver and gold was quite profuse in 30-27 B.C. Then when 
Augustus went to Spain he opened several mints there which 
were kept busy in the years 25-16 B.C. Не seems in fact to 
have sent out prospeccors anc opened new mines, for Florus 
(11, 33) says tha; the Astures learned of the mineral wealth 
of their country from Augustus" success in mining precious 
metals. Then Augustcs sent his procurator Licinus to gather 
the tribute of Gau: in eoinable bullion and plate,* and at Lyons 
he opened a mint whica was very active during the years 15-10 
B.C. The mini at Rome also poured out large issues from 18 
to 12 B. C. "EE 

If we compare the.known issues of gold and silver during the 
first twenty years of the Augustan régime with those of the 
following forty years (9 B.C. to 82 A.D.), we discover that 
the annual output during the later period fell to about 5% ої 
the issues of the former years, an amazing contraction over an 
extensive period. | | 


5 Journal of Roman Stucies, 1988, p. 146. 
в Dio, LIV, 21, interpret»d by Mettingly, op. cit., p. exiii. 
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Unfortunately we do not know how large the various issues 
of coins were, but there are indications that there was some 
uniformity. For instance, in years of very heavy expenses (e. g., 
in 90-87 and 83-80 B.C.) the coin types are very numerous.” 
From peaceful years the number of coins represented is rela- 
tively few and the various types are correspondingly few. Again, 
we learn from Pliny, М.Н. XXXIII, 56 that in Caesar's day 
the gold bullion of the Sacred Treasury was stored in uniform 
bars of 34 ounces (each good for 10 aurei, and worth 1000 
sesterces), while the silver bullion was stored in three-pound 
bars, these also worth 1000 sesterces each.5 This uniformity 
suggests, though of course it does not prove, a custom of issuing 
standard amounts. We also know that Caesar displayed 20,000 
pounds of gold in his triumph in 46 B. C. (Appian, В.С. П, 
102), and there are now knowit nearly 20 types of aurei issued 
in 46-44. . Perhaps each issue therefore required about 1000 
pounds of gold, each of the value of a million denarii in the 
Caesarian ratio of 40 aurei to the pound. Such items would 
seem to support the reasonable inference that during the orderly 
régime of Augustus the amount of.coinage from year to year is 
probably quite fairly represented by the number of coin types 
now known. At any rate the types known for the period 10 
B. C. to 88 A. D. are very scarce relatively to the abundant issues 
of Augustus’ early days. 

We do know that Augustus spent far less in public buildings 
and on games in his later years than in his early ones, and that 
Tiberius was constantly accused of stinginess. At his death it 
was found that he had stored up 2,700,000,000 sesterces in his 
reasury. In these later years the army of the frontier required 
the heaviest publie expenditure, and most of the money that 
went to the frontier was probably spent far from Italy. More- 
over, the provinces were now secure, so that large investments 
were being made by Romans in Asia, Egypt, Spain, Gaul, and 
Africa. In time, of course, these investments would bring re- 
turns to Rome, but for the present the outward flow doubtless 
overbalanced the returns. Furthermore the Augustan pros- 


" See Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic, I, pp. 189 ff. I refer to 
the issues of this period, since each type was then numbered. 

з See Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, I, р. 338. 

? Suet., Caius 37, 3. 
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perity very greatly encouraged the importation of luxuries to 
Rome. It is an old story that home industry and commerce 
profited far less from the ear_y Augustan prosperity than did 
those of remote regions — from Spain to India. The old landed 
aristocracy took no interest in industry; they continued to invest. 
in land and to spend their surplus on the articles turned out by 
foreign producers. This outZow of gold and silver had reached 
dangerous Proportions by the days of Pliny, but it was con- 
siderable even in the early Empire. 

The fact then is clear that, waile Augustus coined heavily uid 
spent lavishly during his earlr years, so thet prices rose and 
credit was easy, after азоті 1) B. C. the coinage dwindled to а 
miserable trickle and governmental expenditures at home dimin- - 
ished at the very time when currency began more and more to 
flow abroad. After forty years bf this process a monetary crisis 
was а foregone conclusicn. The crisis of 88 A. D. began by the 
prosecution of money-lerders who ‘charged illegal rates. High 
rates of interest aré of course a common symptom of contracted 

_ currency. Then eame the effort to revive Caeszr's edict to invest 
in Italian real estate; end this too is a proof that values had 
fallen as they do when money is scarce. Tacitus’ statement that 
the scarcity was due to recent confiscations 1° may be taken ав 
a fair indication of the “lest straw,” but the real cause doubtless 
lay in the steady contraction o2 the currency during the pre- 
ceding forty years after а period of lavish expansion and an orgy 
of public expenditure during Augustus’ early years. 

_ The fact that Tacitus attributes the scarcity of money to the 
confiscations of Tiberius irgplies that the economie consequences 
of contraction were probably being discussed. Certainly Sue- 
tonius (Aug. 41) and Dic (LI, 21) both knew that the Augustan 
expansion raised prices. We are therefore not surprised that 
Tiberius very soon after the crisis began the policy of bringing 
gold and silver mines into the Fiscus. Sextus Marius, the 
richest mine-owner of Spain, was accused of treason on flimsy 
charges in that year and his property, including the mines, was 


10 Tt should be noticed thet durirg the previous year there was riot- 
ing because of the high price of grain (Tac., Ann. VI, 13). We are not 
told what the cause was, but since the city depended largely on pro- 
vincial grain, the scarcity need not зе attributed to a crop failure. in 
Italy. ` 
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confiseated." Perhaps the decrease in coinage mentioned above 
had actually been due to the exhaustion of the bullion then 
obtainable by the treasury. We may also be justified in sur- 
mising that the heavier minting of gold and silver by Caligula 
and Claudius was made possible by Tiberius’ expropriations of 
mines. And, finally, I would suggest that when Caligula set 
about spending the large reserve that he found accumulated by 
Tiberius he may have been encouraged to do so by those who 
had observed the results of extreme fiscal frugslity during the 
preceding reign. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
TRE Јонмв HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


22 On Marius see Tacitus, Ann. УІ, 19 and Dio, LVIII, 23, who give 
diferent reasons for his execution. The significant fact is that his 
property was given over to the Fiseus, not to the Aerarium. 


OITOSYROS AND OIORPATA: 


The Scythian name for Avollo as recorded in transliteration 
by Herodotus was Dir2evpos.? The variant form Toréovpos is given 
by Hesychius? The kinship of Scythians and Iranians which 
is attested both by ancient writers and by the meagre remains 
of the language of the Scythians has naturally suggested an 
Iranian source fo> the name Oitosyros. Marquart proposed to 
derive it from Iranian *gaeJosura meaning “an Gütern oder 
Rindern reich ” and this etymology has been accepted by Vasmer.* 
But no explanation -s made of the loss of the initial guttural 
in the Herodotean version 5f the name. According to this 
derivation the Scythian name of Apollo was determined by his 
function as the proteetor of cattle breeding.® Although Vasmer 
warns one against possible inexactness in the Herodotean ver- ` 
sions of Scythian names he considers the historian the best 
source for them. The kinship of Scythian and Iranian does not 
however exclude en crigin nearer home for the Scythian name 
of Apollo. The suggestion Гете offered is that the name is a 
loan word which eame with the god from the region south of 
the Black Sea, and that it is a compound adjective, the first part 
meaning “white” /oiro, yorro) and the second “ Syrian” (Xópos). 
This title would then have the same significance as Aevxóovpos, 
“the White Syrian." The country of the Leucosyriens which 
was called Leucosyria extendel eastward from Sinope along the 
southern shore ої the Xiuxine and southward through Cappadocia 
to the Taurus. An important center was the Iris delta where 
Chadisia was called tae city of the Leucosyrians.? If it is true 
that Apollo came to Scythia from Leucosyria he must have been 
an important god in the Jatter country. Such was the fact. The 
worship of Apollo was widestread in Cappadocia: rò ієрди тоб 
Karáovos °АтбААшуо< каб? бАлух Tusbpevov THY Kammadoktay.' The 
Cappadocians were known as Syrians in the time of Herodotus: 
Karraðókaı rods ues Suptovs коЛєдиєу.? There is further а tradi- 


1 Т am greatly indebted to Ргс?эззог Н. H. Bender who has criticised 
this paper. 2 IV, 29. 5 в. 9. T'ovróavpor. 

* Die Iranier in Sidruss!cnd. (1923), p. 13. . 

5 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Keclenoyclopüdie, TI, р. 9. 

в Frag. Hist. Gr., I, p. 28. * Strabo, XII, 537. з У, 49. 
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tion that the Amazon Sinope who gave her name to the city of 
Sinope in Leucosyria became by Apollo the mother of Syros who 
was the progenitor of the Syrians, i.e. the Leucosyrians. Since 
Apollo was the father of the Leucosyrians he had a good claim 
to be known as “the Leucosyrian.” | 

The adjective Aevxós applied to the Syrians of Asia Minor was 
certainly due to their complexion. They were &.light colored 
race. Hesychius defines Aevxóovpos as BafvAdrios Аєокбурооѕ. 
Other Syrians were of dark complexion. The important passage 
in Strabo runs as follows: Xópovs Aéyovra ("Ярбдотоу) rovs 
Kommd8oxas* kal yap ёт, kal убу Aevxdoupor kaAoUvra., Xópov Kat TÖV 
ёёо той Талрою Aeyouévev: Kara 8& ту mpds Tabs è&ròs той Taúpov 
ovyxpicw éketvoy. érucekaupéroy ту хрбау тойтшу 8 uh, "тошлітцу THY 
ётоуушіау yevéobat си 82° When Apollo appeared among the 
Greeks he was ауд while his sister was бамбі) and Aeuxddpus. 

Theories as to the Leugosyrians have been summarized by 
Ruge.* Leonhard believes that the Leucosyrians, Amazons, and 
Hittites were all identical? Picard identifies the Hittites with 
the Leucosyrians and believes that Hittite influence survived in 
the region of Themiscyra as late as the eighth century B. C.'5 
It is here suggested that the names Leucosyros and Oitosyros 
translate an older name which took note of color. The Hittites 
may have been “the Whites” as opposed to the dark peoples 
with whom they came in contact. 

If the interpretation of the title Oitosyros as “ White Syrian ” 
is correct the Apolline cult of the Scythians passed from Leuco- 
syria across the Huxine or around its eastern shore to the lacus 
Maeotis and the land of the Sauromatae. The cult may have 
taken both courses. A penetration by sea is indicated by the 
story about the Amazons who were taken captive by the Greeks 
at Themiscyra.* These Amazons were placed in three ships but 
killed all their captors and were then carried by wind and wave 
to the lacus Maeotis because they did not know how to handle 


° Schol. ad Ap. Rhod., IT, 946; Diodorus Sic., IV, 72. 

10 Strabo, XII, 544. 

за Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, s. v. Leukosyroi. 

?? Hettiter und Amazonen, р. 146. Leonhard believes that after the 
Trojan war the Amazons became the Leucosyrians ip. 220). 

18 Éphése et Olaros, p. 556; р. 446, note 3. 

14 Herodotus, IV, 110. 
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the ships. "They landed, made war upon the Scythians, but later 
intermarried with them. Their descendants were known as the 
Sauromatae. The Sarmatian girls could not marry before they 
had slain a male enemy or three male enemies.!5 

Besides the form “itosyros there exists a variant Oitoskyros 
in a Greek inscriptiox from Ligorio. This inscription mentions 
two deities: eg Хей Оітоскӯра ка) "АпбАЛам, Оітоскёрь Míðpg. 
Whether Оітфакуза and Oirdoxvpos are proper adjectives or sub- 
stantives in this inscription they are clearly masculine and femi- 
nine forms of the same, word. They describe the brother and 
sister deities Artemis and Apollo as the “ White Scyrians.” No 
one will question бе identity of the titles Оітдокиуроз and Oiróavpos. 
One has inserted a x. The epenthesis is early because widespread, 
appearing in the nams of the Leucosyrian city Феріскора and in 
the Pindaric reference to the Amazons as а Xxópios отратбѕ. The 
name of the island Skyros seems to offer another example. It 
may be more than а r«ere coincidence that Theseus who married 
the Amazon Antiope was buried in Skyros, The form -okvpos 
may have resulted from the fusion of оброѕ and xüpos, tae Greek 
version of the Pezsian word for *sun."!' A meaning of “ lord, 
master ” for ovpos (cf. xópios “ master ") would define the Leuco- 
Syri as “the White Lc-da." 

The second Scythian name to be сааса that for Amazon, 
is оїдртата.  Herodot-s tells us that it meant “ man-slayer,” 
adding that the first pa-t means * шап” and the second “ killer.” 18 
This name, like Oitozyros, has been derived from a Persian 
source. It has bean re_ated to Iranian virapatayó “ Mannerher- 
rinnen or virapadm.= The objection to this etymology is that 
the Iranian мого does not mean what Herodotus says very . 
clearly was the meaning of olóprara. Another and better theory 
here proposed seexs tk» explanation nearer home. Ойор is the 
Latin vir as has alrea-y been suggested, while пата is a noun 
of agency based on me, waíe “smite.” The compound then 
means what Herodotus says it meant “ man-smiter, i.e. man- 
killer.” This analysis gives a clue to the significance of the title 
парббуоз which was an appellative of Artemis in the region of 


15 Herodotus, IV, 117; Pliny, N. H., VI, 19. 

18 Г, G., ТТТ, 6013. 

17 Hesychius, 5. v. cUpos: Tiv yap Мо» ol Пёрта: kÜpov Méyovatw. 

18 ТУ, 110. 1? Vasmer, ор. cit., р. 15, сі. p. 18. 
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Amazons and Scythians, the Tauric Chersonese, Artemis, the | 
goddess favored by the Amazons, may well have shared the char- 
acter of her warrior Sarmatian maids who could not marry until 
they had killed at least one male enemy. The title тарбёроє 
though feminine has the masculine ending os as if it were an 
adjective of two terminations like ày8poxróvos. It is to be divided 
into тар-ббуоз. The first component тар is the same word as the 
Latin mas, mar-is. For the interchange of z and p in Asia Minor 
one may cite Aeolic weSd (perá) and Lydian magadis (такті) 
“harp.” The second component is the verbal беу from бєй 
* to smite” which is the Hittite kwen “ to strike, to kill.” 2° So 
тар@ёуо< means “male-smiter, i. е. man-killer? and has the accent 
on the active verbal element as is normal in such compounds. 
The chaste goddess Artemis who bore the title of Amazon ** and 
whose temple at Ephesus was founded by Amazons was a slayer 
of males and consequently а maid of Sarmatian qualifications. 
Such character for Artemis is confirmed by the fate of strangers 
who came to her Tauric sanctuary. Orestes and Pylades escaped 
from the customary sacrificial death at her altar there with the 
help of Iphigenia. A mitigated form of this sacrifice of males 
to the Taurie Artemis survived in the savage Spartan rite of 
‘whipping boys, not girls, at the altar of Artemis Orthia whose 
image had come from the Tauric shrine? The Tauric Artemis 
was so famous that the Cappadocians on the Euxine claimed to 
possess the image as did the Lydians. The Taurian Artemis 
among the Cappadocians is very appropriately the sister of the 
Cappadocian Apollo among the Taurians, i.e. the Leucosyrian 
Apollo or Oitosyros. The Scythiass got the two cults from 
Hittite country. 

There are other words for maid which admit of {һе same 
analysis as «apfévos. The Cretan padxeis is compounded of 
pod and -кеіѕ`Їот *раркєиѕ where дар is again the same word 
as Latin mar-is and «ev the same verb as the Hittite kwen and 
the Greek беу “smite.” So too the Latin virgo, vir-ginis is to 


209 Of. Sturtevant, А Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language, 
p. 89. 

?! Paus., IV, 31, 8. 

22 Paus, IIT, 16, 6. J. Toynbee (J. R. S., 1929, p. 82) considers the 
Spartan flagellation a “prenuptial fertility rite,".rejecting the older 
theory that the flogging represented an originel sacrifice. 
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be resolved into tir “men” and gin which is again the Hittite 
kwen and the Cretan xev. Thus three words for maid are all 
patterned after «Бе original of the Scythian oiorpata. The 
second element o2 all four is verbal meaning “to smite” and 
hence “to kill.” Tae original of these compounds must.have 
been a name for tae Amazons in their native haunts to the south 
ofthe Euxine. I: was probebly of Hittite date if not of Hittite 
origin. The fairhaired Athena Parthenos and the, fairhaired 
Artemis Parthencs may be one and the same goddess in origin. 
The primitive images of bcth fell from heaven. The Tauric 
image of Artemis 2ell intc her temple, the image which Euripides 
says was to be carried to the city of Pallas.* It is significant 
that the cult of athena was established in cities which lay in 
the path of the Amazon invaders of Greece: Troy, Athens, 
-Troezen, and Sperta. The sympathy of the Erechtheids and 
therefore of Erechthsus for the Amazons ** combines with the 
intimate association of Xirechtheus and Athena Parthenos 10 
suggest that she may heve bean the goddess of the invading 
Amazons. From these armed women Athens may quite logically 
have derived its eult of en armed virgin goddess. Ares, the 
father of the Amezons, possessed the Areopagus at Athens but 
their warrior goddess took the acropolis after driving out 
Poseidon. Her dos associate Erechtheus encroached upon 
Poseidon's altar оп the site of the holiest traditions of the citadel. 
The Erechtheids who were opposed to the war against the 
Amazons very probably zame from the original seats of the 
Amazons bringing with them the Я man-emiting » уе chaste 
кошы Athena Pertkenos." 
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29 Iphig. in Taur., 1-8, 1014.. 
24 Де], Aristeides ted. Keil), 17, б: ’AOqyndev 8 robs "Epexbetdas, ds 
Aóvyos, ёк тоб mpós 'Aj-Áí(coas moAMékov Setapery. 


SYSIOTNOMONIKA IN LIBANIUS' ANTIOCHICUS. 


It was hardly a serious oversight on the part of Foerster, the 
editor of both Libanius and the collection of Scriptores Physio- 
gnomonici, that he neglected to include two passages from the 
Antiochicus (Liban., Or. XI) im the assortment of “ physio- 
gnomonical ” selections from ancient authors; yet, because of a 
certain idiosyncrasy of the sophist himself, they possess an 
interest which the more or less arid caprices of a pseudo-science 
do not ordinarily elicit. 

In Or. XI, 154, after praising his compatriots for their 
faithful adherence to contractual obligations, the writer adds: 
povjs 8 тбуоє ob sapeiiévos apis лбіау, Bddiopa .8ё Єохтроу, 
ápzexóvg 8 ойк éppafvugpévo. krÀ. The voice, the gait, and the 
manner of wearing one's clothes were all of some importance in 
the ancient.lore of character-analysis, as can be judged from 
many scattered observations in the physiognomists; for example, 
Clement-of Alexandria (cf. Scr. Phys., Vol. ТТ, p. 305, line 19 f.) 
states that “lispers” (Ватало‹) and Є sissies” (yóvwBes) can be 
recognized by means of these peculiarities among others such 
as the posture, the expression of the eyes, and the cut of the hair. 
Of course the arrangement of the dress was always a mark of 
good taste or bad, and Libanius once complained that a con- 
sularis Syriae, Eustathius, grew impatient when the other was 
delayed, in closing.a visit to the govérnment-house, by the neces- 
sity of adjusting his himation correctly before departing. A 
second key to a man’s character was his stride. In his old age, 
when he had become pathetically sensitive about a number of 
rather trivial things, Libanius wondered whether his fancied- 
unpopularity in Antioch could not be due in part to what his 
enemies called his vulgar way of walking. There were likewise 
certain oddities of voice and -brow, whose nature, if indeed they 
existed at all outside of his own imagination, can only be con- 


2 Or, LIV, 21: ... &reiiiprsp avéorny 05 olynotueves, дброр ойк ewer xal 
cx "uar. kal Bréupare kal rots бу тё TowÜro pyyace тр iy тё Oolpárióv це 
Tpàs тё Séov бує ресі» Tí» pixpay ueyáMmr Hryodpevos. 
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jectured; as to his 84:01 popruh, we may accept his explana- 
tion that it was only the natural result of the gout.? 

If the voices of the Antiochenes were agreeably modulated, 
this, one might gather from Or. XI, 38, was because of the 
advantageous situation of their metropolis, some hundred-and- 
twenty stades inland fzcm the harbor-town of Seleucia (Strabo, 
XVI, 2, 7) ; for it would seem (Liban., loc. cit.) that the man- 
ners of a seaside city tend to be corrupted by the vulgarity of 
the sailorfolk, with their “clownish ” voices: rò 8? péyiorov els 
Cnplav, тбМму yàp ётібаЛаттід:оу уастікіє dmeipoxadias йубукт yépew 
OoptBuv тє ёує\едёре» kal фарбу BopoAóxoy kal róv drwy à Av- 
patveobat kal Siapbeiper 182 «óAcov їйє. Members of the banausic 
occupations have alwzys been exposed to such rebukes (see note 6 
below); and it ів characteristic,of the boor or rustic, according 
to Theophrastus (Char., *Aypowías, 5) to * talk in a loud voice." 

The root of much cf the ancient speculation on voice-psychology 
seems to have been A-istotle's portrait (Eth. Nic., IV, 8, 34) of 
the “high-souled ” man (ueyaAóyvxos) , whose movement is slow, 
whose voice is deep, and whose utterance deliberate (Aééis 
ordotpos), because his calm poise precludes the anxiety and strain 
which give rise to haste and shrillness. Not inconsistent with 
this principle is the note in the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise on 
character-reading (Ser. Phys., Vol. I, р. 24, line 5f.) to the 
effect that one who is at his ease speaks in a deep, low-pitched 
tone (тбу тє róvov йиїтах ха) Bap? Фбёууєтаг), whereas he who is 
stirred with emotion =peeks shrilly, and in a higher pitch. The 
deep voice is consequently associated with masculinity, the shrill 
voice with cowardice (Ser. Phys., Vol. I, р. 20, line 18); while 
an orderly, well-behaved individual (кбтшоз) is slow of motion 
and utterance, and hie voice ig rvevparddys kal довемія (Scr. Phys., 
I, p. 32, line 2). Although the choice of adjectives is somewhat 
puzzling,’ this is probebly the sort of voice that Libanius wished 


а Or, II, 18: GAN d Sás.cis фортисі. mola, mAùv ei Thy тарі тоб росђцатоѕ 
Aéyor т; GAAG тд Ва, GAN al дфрієз, ФАХ? й) фомі. This passage 
shows how singularly ix2pt is the following sentence from the spurious 
Basil-Libanius correspondence (Ep. 20, 1; Libanius to Basil): ... rh» 
уфор Oetauév тїр тїр ътє:сі por faBlyew pera соВарої той BaBloparos, 
old rts ФАЛаїфи robs márTas Tepijpovóv. 

. ° Reedy (or piping) cad weak seems less appropriate for а кбошоѕ 
than for a deAés. In Aristotle, Hist. Animal., IV, 0, 20. т»є›дат@ё$ is 
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to attribute to the people of Antioch, for it is evident that his 
ears were unusually sensitive because of his chronic headache. 
At the end of his fifty-seventh year a temporary cure had been 
effected, supposedly by three dreams sent by Aesculapius of 
Tarsus (Or. I, 143), so that when the emperor Valens came to 
Antioch in 372 the sophist’s eyes and ears were not disturbed 
by the flash of the soldiers’ arms and ensigns and the reverbera- 
lions of their instruments of martial music (Or. I, 144): ойто 
85 тоб acies йкортоє tyv alyhyv ту тє awd töv бтАшу туу тє 
ётё тбу бракдутоу йуф тє Ópyávov Ýrépeva ovppyň, py? ду Suyyou- 
pévou spórepov àvaaxópevos. The last remark, that before he was 
cured it would have been intolerable for him even to hear the 
mention of such things, is significant when we recall his de- 
scription of one of the symptoms resulting from the lightning- 
bolt to which he traced his affliction: when he was at lunch 
soon afterward the sound of the thunder still seemed to be 
ringing in his ears (Or. I, 9). Oribasius, a contemporary, notes 
that cephalaea is aggravated by noises and fairly loud voices 
(Ad Eunapium, TV, 9): ту xpoviay кай SvcAvroy кефаЛадуіам kal 
тарофууорбуцу opodpis èri puxpais airias, obros às pire фбфоу phre 
peiLova dwviv фёрєу phre афуйу сфодротёрау, xedadaiay kaXobow. 
A very similar statement appears in Paulus Aegineta (III, 5, 1).* 
The speeches of Libanius’ later years, written when his malady 
had grown far worse, contain occasional complaints about loud 
voices: the пикраї $wval of executioners (Or. LVI, 6) ; the cheers 
` and catcalls that in those evil days were coming to be heard 
at the athletic contests in the Plethrum, rude Latin expletives 
commingled with the Greek (Or. X, 14); the outcries of a 
governor’s guests at a nocturnal carousal (Or. LVI, 18); and the 


used of the sound which an elephant ig said to emit through its mouth 
alone (1. e., &vev той wuxrfpos), and which resembles a human groan made 
with an exhalation. Perhaps the word refers merely to an adequate 
and continuous stream of air and means something like resonant, an 
idea that does not necessarily contradict dodevys. 

It would be idle to catalogue here the material from the later, 
derivative treatises, which tends to become more specialized and arbi- 
trary. There is, e. g., no apparent reason why the voice of the фіЛокербіїз, 
should be “ wedk and mournful” (Sor. Phys., I, p. 406, line 1f.). 

“Cf. В. Fuchs, “Aus Themisons Werk ueber die acuten und chron- 
ischen Krankheiten," Rhein. Mus., LVIII (1903), p. 83, line 5, where 
one of the items under KeóaAalas ттнеїа is pwrds @тоттрофў Kal pwvis. 
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прідта pèp dSoxipov otparias бтє- 
фарбе", 18€ voutpata mipywa 

тфут* éreiÜvvoy- 

уботог 8 ёк тоДЄрау 

датбудиє dmaÜes ` 

<-u v» є прассоутає &yov [és] оїкоус. 

858 åre- codd.-rece.: dmo- M. 860 émé.Óvvov (v eraso) М. 

863 és seclusit Porson. 

There are in М Zour scholia bearing on the first two clauses 
of this passage and widely divergent in the interpretations they 
give. They were obviously written at different periods in the 
history of the text; and their order in the MS represents, I be- 
lieve, the historical order in which they were written. I accept 
Scholium No. 1 as early and authoritative for two reasons. First 
the meaning which it ascribes to the corrupt second clause is 
precisely that which the context requires. The theme of the 
whole chorus is the blessings of civilised life (ueyáAas dyafas тє 
mo\ccovdpov Boras) in Darius’ reign as contrasted with Persia's 
present misfortunes. This stanza deals with his superiority in 
the conduct of war. Clause (1) emphasizes the good repute of 
his expeditions; clause (2), according to the Scholiast, his 
moderation in victory; clause (3) his prosperous homeward 
marches. Secondly the scholiast’s paraphrase is of the type 
which employs not synonyms but substantially the words of the 
original and in clause (2) it enables us to recover two words 
which in the existing text have been corrupted. 

In attempting therefore a reconstruction of the text my actual 
method has been (1) to deduce from Scholiura No. 1 an early 
and intelligible text, (2) to verify my deductions by tracing, 
with the other scholia for landmarks, a facilis descensus from 
that early text to the Avernus of a text which we now possess, 
and (8) to emend in some small points the text thus established 
and verified. This has been a complex logical problem, involving . 
the adjustment and reconciliation of inferences drawn from the 


> Because of the death of the author, the proofs of this article were 
read by the editors. 
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existing text and from four conflicting scholia. For the sake 
alike of brevity end of lucidity I shall present my саве more. 
simply as an historical narrative, starting from that which in, 
the logical process wovlc be my conclusion,—the original text. 

I propound tken ал criginal ‘text in which vv. 858-60 ran as 


follows: 
rpéóro. | uty eddoxipovs orparuis &me- 


файег', im Ò dropt туа 


«ут drevOure. 


“ First in his carxpaigns he sət a pattern of good report, and the 
. nations that were bent on sazkirg all things alike and knew no 

law he corrected and conzrollsd." І 

‘For the middle drodairzo@c. in the sense ої 7 displaying " some: 
prowess ог notakle action ef. Aesch., Hum. 309; Plato, Symp. 
209 E. For drevfiver meaning "4 qo н » cf. Eurip., Bacch. 
884. The form åvopi, though not, elsewhere found, may have 
been preferred to évójuis here as meaning Є without law " whereas 
àvóuos normally == rapavópws, * contrary to existing law." The 
word каталтёротра< need bs no more suspect than another similar 
drat elpyuévoy in Sopli., El. 1248, катаАїсцоѕ, and the transitive 
usage which Í assign to-t is in the manner of Aeschylus, who 
employs троторте< (Choeph. 23), ovvlorwp (Agam. 1090), and 
тбро< (P. V. 905) similarly.. Of. also $í£uios in Soph., Antig. 
788. Finally £r; is used several times in the Persae to denote 
the nations under Persian daminion; and it is likely that the 
Chorus should impute the former lawless sacking of cities to 
them rather than to the true Persians. - . 

Derived from this MS was that MS which the first scholiast 
annotated. Its text, I assume, read thus: 


seers иду ebdox(povs orparias aro 
Trou. 
guy, £y 8' дторі хаталероциа, 


тут” Cmeiüvyev. 


Here the corruption of the text proper consists in the change of 
алтє/ QawereÜyo into cro/pawehy. The suprascript троа I explain 
аз a conjecture mede by scmeane (other than the first scholiast) 
who mistook the є in -répoxz for v (cf. the later change to 
múpywa) and, assocatirng in his mind туробѕ with пінатртра, con- 
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jectured -труса in lieu of the impossible form -ripows. This 
may have happened either before or after the first scholiast 
annotated the MS. Не at any rate read -repoa correctly, and 
paraphrased the passage thus: 

mpota рду eSoxipov<s>: трбтоу piv катӣ woAcpov бід, стратійє 
ebdoxipotpey каї Єхрорева, (Sppdpey codd.) ката, vevopiouéva £07 rats 
móÀect таїѕ wopOovpévats, ob тєрбуп бєбу порбобутєз, où тффоше àva- 
стбутєз, фе Fépéns тоАицоаѕ èrotyoev. 

(І have assumed that, in the lemma, ei8ox«(povs was altered to 
єйбокїнөъ when that change had taken place in the text: also that 
ópuópev is a corruption of ёүрфдеба [via ӧррӧреда], for three 
reasons: (а) óppāv rais wéAcot is not Greek; (b) if it were, still 
брий> тбАєт zopÜovuévas [to march against cities which ате 
already being plundered] is not sense; (c) the paraphrase, like 
the text, requires the imperfect tense.) 

The inferences which I drew from this scholium in restoring 
the text were these: 


(1) бід стратійз in the paraphrase implies that the text was 
read as having orpartás dro. 

(2) In that case the scholiast read either єдддкирог and pawdpel" 
Or edoxinous (sc. ўра) and daw’ (or pawe), ўраѕ being easily 
supplied from the preceding strophe. 

(3) The latter is to be preferred because фаубреб’ must be 
followed by 72, whereas фан? (or $owev) will require ёб 62, and 
02) is quoted in the paraphrase. 


(4) Moreover in a paraphrase which apoya not synonyms 
but substantially the words of the original, а change of con- 
struction (as from gaw єйдокіцоцє to єйдокисйдеу and from 
dretOuvev to ёхр®нєба.) is essential; Фор a paraphrase which should 
seek to retain both the construction and the words of the original 
would not be a paraphrase. 


These inferences establish the form of clause (1) (except for 
my choice of фам" rather than фаер, which will explain itself 
later) and leave clause (2) in the form £05 82... тарт’ dwevOuver, 
with a gap which further inferences from the scholium enable 
us to fill: vevoucpéra in the scholium and уорѓрата in the tradi- 
tional text prove that one of the missing words is a derivative 
of vop, and the scholiast’s emphatic repetition ropOoupévas . . . 
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торбобутє shows ecuglly clearly that the corrupt múpy:wa conceals 
some derivative of wep6: the basic word in the i as 
given by the Scho-iaat is порбебу. 

Now in both cases the possible derivatives which will fit both 
metre and construction are few: from vop, either some case of 
убџоѕ OF àyopi (or dyópos) , — for уорісрата is clearly inadmissible 
on top of 20у: and from zop6, only the rare прохо or an adjective 
пЄроціоє; one or other must have been in the scholiast’s text. 


Possible lines ars: — 

(1) ё@ 88 убшр xaxà répow Xravr! dredOvver. 

(2) Єви 8 dvopi uerà wépow ётоут' дятєдбиуєу. 
' (3) 20 8 dvop) кататероціа пдут" dareiÜvvev. 


No. (1) I discard at once: "ката, проку is prosaic: бтаут' is 
. superfluous: and збро is far less likely than ávopi to have been 
corrupted. 

No. (2), in wkich perà wépow črovr == ребётоута répow, is 
poetical and, given not £65 but che original бут, would make good 
sense: “he correcced the nations that engaged in Cevastation 
lawlessly." | 

But No. (3) is, I think, better. It emphasizes not only the 
lawless but the indiscriminate character of the devastation. The 
phrase karozépotpa révr’, “ laying waste all things alike,” is echoed 
in the paraphrase сё -enévy бєбу торбобутєѕ, ой rádovs ávaowóvres. 
This too postulates £85, I think, and not £05, as the original text. 

Thus then stancs my text as deduced from scholium (1). 
Now for the facilis descensus. | 

The MS next in Ceszent from that of Scholiast No. 1 presented 
the second clause ultimately thus: 


"yopo: 

paw, єЁт дє уор, Karamupoyta ур pou, 
o 

mavr exevbcver 


i.e., the scribe made certain small slips: дє уош for 8° ауори, 
пороша for персша and (probably at this stage) erevOuvey for 
amevduvey: while he transZerred прудціа to the margin as a varia 
lectio. And subsequently someone conjectured vópo for the 
meaningless yop, to be followed necessarily by the plural éredfuvoy. 
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Then again transcription took place, and the next MS read 
ultimately thus: 
о є 
прота Ley evdoxipous стратіає ато 
уор турута уодої 
фа», «бу бє уошрата 7T pour YP -Xpycipa 
о 
таурт exevOvvey 


i.e. the actual scribe made one error in the text, ›ошдата in 
place of уош ката: he transferred уоџо: to the margin as a gloss 
on уоршата: and he miscopied the existing v.l. троа in the 
form ‘xpyotpa. 

The interlinear variants (other than the o over érefvvey) were 
the work of scholiast No. 2. OWserving that фа» lacked augment, 
that metre required the addition of a short syllable between фаху 
and «0, and that £05 followed by its synonym voul<c)para was 
superfluous, and influenced too by the first person plural (єй- 
Soxipotpey and ёҳрёршеда) used in scholium (1), he conjectured 
єйдбкіло, стратійѕ åmepawópe’, 10 — “we were rendered famous 
in our campaigns.” The textual alterations involved he indi- 
cated by о, e, and vop suprascript, and added by way of explana- 
tion scholium No. (9) терббутог ўреу Фу полёро. Then turning 
to the corrupt «pow, he argued that an adjective derived from 
wipyos instead of svpoós would make sense ; scholium (1) referred 
to the treatment of aéAes, and the cities would be fortified cities. 
So again he wrote his conjecture, тїрүша, suprascript over mópopa, 
and added scholium (3) rà vépipa тарта тбу Texetyvapévov. sróXeov. 

And now comes the climax of my narrative and the final cri- 
terion of its substantial accuracy. This MS with its interlinear 
conjectures, marginal glosses or variants, and three scholia, passed 
into the hands of a third commentator, who added scholium (4): 
[oi 92] Syuwedds (-єїз codd.) «ої» 87до mávra Фтодітєдоуто. So 
I edit it, assuming oi д (= alii sic:) to be en introductory addi- 
tion made later, and the other small changes to have been directly 
consequent thereon. How did he come to write it? The marginal 
уорої and ypyorpa arrested his attention. Не took the suprascript 
vop following paw to indicate that одо. was a variant for ёбу and 
not a gloss on vouíuara, and so, with урісцю substituted for 
пброціа, the lines, as he read them, became: 
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paw Є», vopgot 8s уори(сУрата урта, | 
mavr erevÜvvor. 


“ Clearly,” he arguec, “ the word is уороѓ, * provinces’; the Persian 
satrapies were called vouc( by Herodotus (111, 90) ; and Aeschylus 
was playing on увдої and vonipara, That is worth a note. I can 
use ёўно. as a synonym for vopoi, yes, and paraphrase уорірата 
Хрӯсца wave’ èreóbuvor Бу Sqpmpedrds тйута érodurevovro.” It is that 
word 8ypwdeAGs which is so significant a clue; it is no every-day 
word, but was ingeniously selected as a means of reproducing a 
verbal pleasantry in the text. 

Thus then I have straightened out the tangled thread of evi- 
dence; nor need I proceed further, for I have accounted not 
only for the four scholia but for our existing text. The inter- 
linear conjectures in the MS annetated by the second and third 
scholiasts were reac in ihe next transcription ав corrections, 
and incorporated in the text, the бшу further changes being 
(1) єбокіцоу in place of edSoxiuovs (or -о:), (2) the omission of 
the marginal yoyo and хруста, and (3) the corruptiors of scholia 
Nos. 1 and 4 as above indicated. The evolution of that text 
substantially as I have traced it, and the correlation of the four 
scholia both with the progressively corrupted text and with each 
other, corroborate, I sibmit, my original deductions from scholium 
No. 1. 

And now, if conjecture in respect of the three last lines of the 
passage may supplement what argument has supplied in respect 
of the first three, I would edit the whole passage thus: 


- ` зу 6 ` з 

прота ZEV ємдокіцоїє отратійѕ ATE- 
Й з з з э ^ ГУ 

фаїрет, vn © dropi каталтёртца 
£ з з t 

пдут axevOurey, , 

u сэ > r 

vógTovs 6° ÈX'TOÀEUOYV 

> [4 + жЕ 

бтбуооє дтабєіѕ 


3 à. 2 3 / & y 
QUTOS єз єй птрасстутає GYEV OLKOUS. 


My reasoning here is: 

(1) dye is preferable to &yov, because Darius has been the 
subject of dwepaivero and dxevfuvey and remains too the subject 
in the opening clause of the following strophe. 

(2) убстоує dyey (= in effect * he led his returning armies") 
is intrinsically a moze likely phrase than vécra áyov. 
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(3) ётбуоџѕ ётабеїѕ in agreement with vócrovs produces а com- ` 
~pact and rounded phrase. 

(4) és is almost required before e$ páccovras . . . oikovs. | 

(5) The construction of the clause thus reconstituted is so 
complete that the choice of words to fill the gap (- о) before és 
is ‘automatically limited. It lies, I think, between the harmless 
одб and the effective airds. I adopt the latter as consonant with 
the whole theme of the chorus, — the contrast between Darius, 
who himself conducted the march home without hardship or ill 
to a prosperous home-country, and Xerxes, who, having lost or 
abandoned more of his men at each stage of his miserable flight, 
was now returning to a scene of desolation and distress. | 


J. О. Lawson. 


. Ремввокв COLLEGE, . 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON. 


The inscriptions discovered at Colophon in the excavations of 

, 1922 and 1925 vere all found in the sanctuary of the Mother, 
which wil be described by Miss Hetty Goldman in an early 
number of the Zmerican Journal of Archaeology. The present: 
writer has nob Led access to the stones since the years of the 
excavation, but 22s been able to study the note-books of Miss 
L. G. Eldridge end Mr. 0. W. Blegen, who copied as much of 
the documents as was possible at the time, and to use she squeezes 
and transcripts made ty Mr. Jotham Johnson in the museum at 
Smyrna several rearz later. It is unfortunate that some of the 
stones were lost and cthers damaged at Deirmendere (Colophon) 
because of the cistucked conditions in 1922 shortly after the 
first campaign was brought to a close, and that one of the books 
of transcriptions end & package of squeezes, which might, with 
study, have supp-emented the note-book readings, were also lost 

` in transit. The -ead-ngs of the decree of proxeny, for example, 
given below as number IV, must depend now solely on the first 
study of the badly weathered stone which was made at the time 
of its discovery. 

. The reconstruction. of ihe large inscription authorizing the 
building of the valls was studied by Mr. Johnson in Smyrna, 
where the several fragments are now preserved. Tha disposition 
of these fragments ani the text given in the following pages are 
largely the result of his work. The writer has undeztaken this 


1 This is the first of a projected series of articles dealing with the 
results of the exeavwatiors carried on jointly by the Fogg Art Museum 
of Harvard Univerrity and the eAmerican School ої Classical Studies 
at Athens in the spring of 1922 ard the fall of 1925. Because of 
disturbed conditione in Asia Minor in 1922 almost all of the excavated 
material was lost, and it will, therefore, be impossible t? make the 
publication in any sznse 2cmpiete. It has seemed worth while, however, 
to present even in incomplete form some account of the inscriptions, 
the sanctuary of Cybele ог the Mother, the Colophonian' house-type, 
and the geometric suriele. Mr. Meritt, who was in 192% a student 
of the school and a member of our excavation staff, has kindly consented 
to start our series. Н. GOLDMAN. 

The present publication has been made possible by a special fund 
at the disposal of tte Johns Hopkins Press. 
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present publication not with the purpose of giving an exhaustive 
commentary on the documents, but primarily so that the texts 
themselves might be made available to the public without further 
delay. 


I. A large monument of slightly translucent bluish-grey | 
marble, of which five fragments (A—E) are preserved, now in 
the museum at Smyrna. The original document was made up 














Fig. 1. Drawing showing reconstruction of Inscription I. 


of three blocks of stone (carrying the inscription) superimposed 
upon a pedestal, which is now lost. The inscription was cut in 
eight columns. The arrangement of the fragments and the 
disposition of the text are shown in Fig. 1. 

Across the top of the monument is a well-cut moulding with 
a broad taenia, which returns 0.05 m. on each end. The surface 
on both ends is dressed smooth below the return of the moulding, 
but is otherwise only roughly finished. The total thickness at 
the top (A) is 0.21 m. and at the bottom (E) 0.245 m. Only 
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‚ a small portion of tha top surface has been completely finished. 
This condition of workmanship, and the treatment of the ends, 
suggests that the іавегіріїоп was incorporated in a rough wall. 
The several blocks were joined by dowels, cuttings for’ which 
may still be sean on the under surface of fragments А and E 
and in the top surface of Zragment E. The contact. surfaces 
were provided w-th anathyrosis. 

The disposition of the fragments as shown in Fg. 1 allows a 
regular increase in the thickness of the stone from top to bottom. 
On fragments A, C, and D the text is inscribed continuously 
to the bottom of eack stone. The fact that in fragment H the 
text of Columns VI and VII stops 0.15 m. from the bottom of 
the stone and that in Column VIII the text stops 0.38 m. from - 
the bottom of the stone (end ofthe inscription) leads us to 
believe that there were no instribed blocks forming a fourth 
course below fragmeni E. There was evidence to show that the 
course to which fragment E belongs rested upon the lowest course 
of the western pzezinzt wall, which protruded to form a ledge, 
and into which Nc. III was fastened by a tenon. Exclusive of 
this foundation, the total heighz of the monument was ca. 1.92 ш. 
and the total width (measured across the ipeni vga surface) 
ca. 2.221 m. 

At some time in the history of the inscription two fragments, 
the present B+ О and another which is still lost, were broken 
from the right end cf fragment A. They were -eplaced and 
fastened in position by hook clamps, cuttings for which are still 
visible on the back surfaces of A and В + C and on the under 
surface of С. Fragments B and C remained together at Ше time 
of the original break, end became separated only when the monu- 
ment was destrovel; the repair cutting for one of the hook 
clamps determined the line of later fracture between B and C. 
The cutting for the nook clamp used to bind О to the now 
missing fragment kas destroyed the possible evidence of a pour- 
channel which must have led to a dowel at the left end of the 
uppermost block. 

The columns on the top dine have 38 lines, on the middle 
stone 48 lines, and on the bottom stone (where complete) 36 
lines. We have rumbered the lines consecutively from the 
beginning of Column Т to the end of Column VIII. The first 
column and the first 13 lines of the second column are inscribed 
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stoichedon, with some irregularities, though the lines of the 
decree always ended in complete words or syllables. After the 
nineteenth line of Column II, no attempt was made to preserve 
the sioichedon order. The lettering is of the late fourth cen- 
tury B. C., with oceasional thickening of the ends of the strokes 
and зривів: with definite finials. 


10 


15 


Сот. I 

"Emi тротбуєоѕ “Adxpéwvos Кораїбуоє дубойт ё8оёєу тё бром" 
“Ерибёороѕ | 

"АподЛобідром ёпєјуфісє" yvóug тбу дека Anpoxpdrous тоб 
Мограбос, 'Akáarov | А 

rod KAéevos, "Арістєоє тоб "Exarovópov, 'A0qvirrow тоб 
*Adxatpevous, "Аритторі- 

vous тоб llapuéyovros, "AzoAAoBópov той “Ерріттоо, Aewpdyrov 
той *Apicrwyos, |" 

Auorpépous тоб КАєџдуцо», Myzpoddpov т тої "Туріууою, Aiya той 
Паргаумітою, 

bras 6 89роѕ daivyrat, ёте) тарё$шкєу афт, "АМ аудроѕ ô 
faces | 

тђу édevOepiay kal "Аутіуоуозу xarà sáyra трбтоу фіЛотціойрєроє 
бал | 

guddrrey пу тёр троүйушу дббам, &үаӨт: тут каї éri awrypiat 
таутд< 

тоб бром тої Kodogovtoy ёрфісда rà. бро: тїш таар 
mod Ду тбу 

Gedy тарадбутоу rots троубуо:ѕ ўшфу krícavres бкєїуді Kal vaods xal 

Воройз Bpvoduevoe mapa таси rois “EAAnow ттар бубобої 
e[v]vrextca 

wpós Thv Vrápxovcay* Їуа дё "суутєдітаї ката ráxos тд uy 
icpéa тоб ` 

*Amd\Awvos kal тодє dAXovs ієреїз kal ras lepéas kal tòp протаму 
[pe] rà 

тїз Воо] ка} тбу dwoüexÜcvrov Фу rade тб. Wydlopart kata- 
Bárras 

es тэу таладу фуорду tip тєтрібі істарбуду той elawdyros pais 
[èr 

rods Bwpoùs тбу Өєбу ods futy oi PUN karéAuroy ebGagÜat 
TO, Ad тбі 
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Зоөтйр kal тёз Tlowedan rae "AodoAclor каї тё: Ardon тб 
i й 
KAaptot ка! 
тій Матрі rye "Аутаїт kai rye "Абра ті), Додиїд, kal rots Ados 
Geois 
- * F X - q ^ ГА [4 - , / 
maou Kal mácois Kal тѕ Ypwou ot KaTéyovow pov тїк тє тбМму 
Kai Thy 
7 > ~ 27 - 2 ~ Fd 4 * 
Xópav ёттєАбу yevepivuy тбу áyaÜGv прӧсодоу птоијоғода, каї 
бъсіау 
каббті dy тб, ёри 86" тобе ал St дудраѕ éra kal dy olrwes 
скёроу- 
t / ^ - > / * + * * 
vat TÅ тє тех Kara moiov фудбута каї mpooBAnbevra mpós та 
brápxovra. &- 
> ГА хз , , з ~ a a 3 - 
7 єХиротата ка арусєктора, oKeyapevor éLeroow 05 су алтоіЅ 
бокії: ika- 
, д Li - - ‘ - ~ ^ A - 
уфтатоб elvat Єтудєдхїсба: Tv ёрушу TOv T&xGy ral пері шобоћ 
TOL àp- 
/ у є r e де \ oc v en У 
xiréxrom Kal zus rpipara єкї пторісбій kal бтоѕ ai тє бдої 
ка} rà oi- і | 
2 t ` , / у я 
кдаєда, котатутбісєта: тє Kal трабієєтаї cuudepdovTws xal mws 
åyopà kal 


Фруасттїріа kal tù dds бта, Sypdora дєй. èfarpebje émvre [ A] v 


$2 тайта 

TOUs фтодаубвегтає ds Зу бігоутаї тФуіста" Iva 08 ка} ої тоћта 
жы 

dodpwow os miesta єє rà тє вєддува: тб бро» бподехесваї 
тёр т[о]- 


Ммтбу ròp ovAópsrov ócov др ёкастоѕ Өр kal 8) rois 02 
длобідо|:|є dvu — ? ' 

Tiv фтдбєбіу бтлу Peku” crept 86 röv Vmo8etapévov Povdcicat 
tov дўршоу тод 
~ FP ~ ‚=, 7 , т 

Aqvaivos луб Фу rjv корал éxeAnotat бтз тирлубаєтаї ёкастох 
тбу tmo- 

бєбарбуву дбіше ттт mpoðrulas kaÜÓór. ду rae uw докір" 
3 t »1 Ж 
áyaypáya, 9 тоює 

[*]zo8e&apévous záv-a: Kal cov Єкастоє ®тобёёутаь eis стуу 
МӨйтүу Kat 
- , е 4 = ^ H / ~ & з ? 9 

[or]joa eis то ієрдт -js Mytpds бубабє" той 02 àpyvpíov бооу 
ду бтобббаттам 

[3:9]óva. adrods Стат ті, ёрул тпрадії тбу тахфу rò трітоу uépos 
Єкастоу ot ay 
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~ / 
Гінтоб уто" wapadiSdvar 8 тб, картоАбуш„ тду 8 KapwoAdyor 


Aap Bavovra, 


ics t M 
[тд àpyólpwv бібдуа: rois épyóvois ras Tuy ...... ov тд 


t[pilrop pépos éka- 


(about 84 lines lost) 


Cor. П 
Kata rade VmeO0€favro eis TÀ. 


тєїхт 
tay ёёка тбу ypayapévov тд 
yppa 


oi ду фууба? Myrpd8upos 


193 


195 


Tuptyvov 


Atorpépys KAXcobijpov ° 


*Aplorys "Ekarovóuov 
*Apioropévys Tappévovros * 
Atyas Iavrayvórov 
180 *AG@jvurmos "АХкацібуєя 
"Акастоє KAcovos 
Anpoxpdrys Моградоє 
"АподАддароє "Ерріттою 
Spaypas ёраки ҳиМаѕ ёҳёако- 
oías | 
185 тријкоута, 
Acidavros | бе 
Spaxpas 
тріакосіая Єдорлікоута, 


*Apioravos 


тбубє ExagTos xpvooUs 
*Aptvrwp Tépovros Македфу 
140 x:Alous пєутакосіоує 
Nixwy 'ArráAov xirious 
Хіктфдроє "A8qvatov ‘AB- 
Snpiryns ёҳёакосіооѕ 
Зтбфауаз Меудудрою 
"Арфитодітадє трикоаіоує 
ПАбтоу ЕйкЛФоє трикосіоює 
145 КадМає *AroAAwvoddvers 
Mapwvirys диукосіоця 


Myrpddwpos Myrpwvos Mira- 
valos ёкатбу 
“НракАє 8 EükAe(8ou "Нра- 
kAewrys ёкатбу 
Жібпроє Ilíppov Македфу 
?АЛеёаудрєо 
150 ёрахий< pupias 
Крбиоѕ Mévevos МиАлзото<$ 
й Xpvoois TpiyKootous 
-dpyupiou суррадикої Spaypa- 
s rp xiMas 
155 тбудє fxacros Spaxpads Tpt- 
opuptas 
*"HpákAsveos *Apywvidov 
"Ебаудроє КАейуброу xpvcots 
xtAious @ток@ 
v[&]v8e ёкастоѕ драҳийѕ pupias 
бітудмає 
['Е]тїуо»о$ "Нупашіуактоє 
160 one line uninscribed 
. (about 84 lines lost) 


Cor. III 
245 Пооєідиттоє XotpíAov 
*Ixéctos Kovvíovos 
‘Inéovos Макрітою 
Zývov Матрофдуєує 
kal б ddeAdds 
250 Пардёушу AquávÜcus 
Яєдфаутоє Kovviwvos 
*ArodAwvoddvys Kdppew 
Kal of ddeAdol 
*ArodAas “Нујтороѕ 
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255 Калараудроѕ Чкесіою 


*АхтоААбберс< ?ъриттокрйтоуз 


Myrpédwpos Exyiokov 
one line unanscribed 
тбудє 2кастоѕ Sarypas 
260 тєтракосіає 
П40є0< kal Doras 
Пьбітпою 
Aeoyreis kal "Язаситтоє 
*Avraydpew 
265 опе line un_nscribed 
тбудє Екастоє Üpaxxpàs 
трикосіає : 
Мутрбдороѕ Icppévorros 
Kurpiéys 
270 ‘Екатфуошоѕ *A-aBoxdéos 
xal of дбєдфеї 
*Ayrtvous Кенія 
kal of à8eA jet 
"Арте "Sczkéorov 
275 Прбтаиҳ Ilv3cGópov 
каї of адеАфсі 
“Екатбраудрсѕ "ввуріттої 
Anuýrpios Tip cros 
"Нуптор “Exetovipov 
980 'AxoAAas Gre&zoov 
MírvAos Бібикої 
КолМкрітуѕ П-ррёуоутоѕ 


а еа аа love 
985 ЗРЕНИЕ ae 2 
B90? cewek Ss. ыызы шш 

[rav8e Exagros &pxzzp.]às 

Гбидкосіав! ооо 1 


Su oco 


RR ERE E TOS 
295... eee voyTos 

——— —À—À —À н ont € у 
ЗОО ор ov 

‚уе ен н бл СЕКЕ РАСИ os 
300 Sone ee oe ee 

a a о p их з Sin аа дао жайдар GS у 

(12 lines lost) 
Bc coe e Бы „шм ns 


(about 46 lines lost) 


Сот. IV 


867 Atoviaws Birloreo 
"АлоААфиоѕ Zwrópov 
kal of дбедфої 

370 Aloywrivos ФіЛістє» 
Митрддороє Aapados 
"Ayáfapxos 'Артєшдфроо 
ретоїкоє 
Митрає Чкєсіою 

875 кай of viot 
"Арістофдутя Geodávevs 
KAeópaxos "Hpoarpárov 
"Afjvatos Zijyavos 
Ликдфроу Пъбйттоъ 

380 Atovvaddwpos Arorveddos! 
Поседоиоѕ Юйё!бёоъ 
pérotxos 
"Ерибфаутоє "Exarovyópov 
Avkoipyos ’Avagayédpew 

385 kai of адєАфоѓ 
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Pidlorys Заттадоѕ 

kal of ddeAgot 

Aivéas Фарсуоутоѕ 
Мітриттоє КоЛотео 
Kpdvios TrAepdveus 
Ilavcavías Паутаууйтом 
kal б vids 
*ArohrAwvodayys Eùðixov 
Droxhis “Нфоістёо 
*Aorvddpas "AvoAXovtov 
ВаЛЛіоу T'Aaskov 
°Алто\Аддороѕ Bórovos 
*AroAAdSwpos Atovvatov 
*Aprepldwpos "AsoAXoBórov 
kal 6 ddeAdds 

Zyvd8oros "АптодМаціої ||» 
Mávys "Аудроуоѕ pérotos 
Ферістбуаб TeXevrayópeo! 
| 28у Aloxplovos 
Eb[x]Ags [M]áveo 
ФеокМіє Burddov 
*Adeiuavros Surrados 
‘Hpaxdeidns *Aopevov 

kat of ddeAgot 
"Артерідороє TyAepdveus? 
2лубдотоѕ KoAóreo 
Мутраѕ "Ekaraíov 
Atoviawos КАєобі)дою 
Нидаудріє Неуофаутоу 
Мутрбдороѕ Зішоо 

Bioy Аіаурішроє 

“Eppos Reviavos 
*AsoAAó8copos Ilaraíkov 
Si етс Toriatov 
"АпоЛАдбароє Хпраудрєю 
"АуакМіє Aokéos 
Avovdotos "Нупторібєо 
Дідубатоє Жкїбєш 
*Apioteldys KwAdrew 


425 Пибаудріз Murados 


кай of adcAgol 
@pacvprdys Нфастівуає 
Kpirov Коууотоє 


· "Артерібороє Xdpew 


КЛєаїуєтоє Atovucapyrov 
AtovuotkaAijs "Toruatov 
А рхідароє Неуофдутою 
ХоріХоѕ Мўтоуоѕ | 
"Абпуббіоє "Авпуодіою 
kai 6 дёеАфбѕ 
"ErgoíAcos *Artaydpew 
Zorvpos Журідкоу 
Bowrós “YBAnotov’ 
*Apdidoxos КАєаудрідєю 
Kopatos "Артешіддрою 
ка) @edSoros Kwpatov 
@араушу KaAyotov 
*AptorokAys Коууйдоє 
Посєід:ттоѕ Zevoddyrov 
"Аудвархоз Mévwvos 
*AroAddv0s Arovuotpdversi 
Savvas "Avriáveus 
‘“Hpoddyns Поћкӣстоу 
kal 6 áücA$ós — Xrpárov 
"Hpo8órov каї 6 &8єАфб< 
Xiuos В:сдароу 
"Hoods Sapdiddew 
(about 86 lines lost) 


Cor. V 
TloAdyris Неуофадутою 
"А тодАдботоє ХаЛкідбов 
kai 6 ёбє\фб< 
Zotos П0єо 
Ф.Міоту ‘Eppoxpdteos 
Ylavcavías Алжорл}дєй< 
Iloce(üurzos SiAloKov 
“Екатаїоѕ ?АлгтоААшроф&уєи< 
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Anparptos Zan pov 

Kal "Авуидботоє 

*Атолћаиоѕ Bawd&os péror 
Kos 


'"АтоААбборо< 'AmcAAXoBópov 

каї 6 ёдеАфбе 

Iri bov ‘Hpodcvers 

Ашу “Ёкатоллисъ 

Néapyos Царибгоутоє 

Tlappévwy “Hparcisew uézoi- 
kos 

@cdSwpos "Атол 2боз 

kal 6 й8є\фд< 

Оха у YIgorc-bávsus 

“Adkns Ебуёуєус 

Mijrpurmos “Exa-odcipou 

Kai of дбедфої! Абу 

KaXukpárevs ко) б dBeAQós 

*AyaboxAjs Ylacuéroyros 

Mrpóbopos Ei(-pá80s - 

kal of ddeAdot 

*Amoddds *Ayeddpor 

Barras “Екатоё& poc 

Zéómvpos KokkáA»v 

Awpdéeos Качстидіко 

kal of ddeAdot E 

"Eppóónuos Pievio 

Лобаз IIv6£ov 

Aewvi8ns ГЛамкіоуоє А 

Mévrop Феобрез 


Kóvo[v ———-]тдєш 


ПиТьвау Гб раз Мо:радоѕ 
"IeookA5s Nuxnpé-ov 
“Арфа Пуррієш 
Діаудрає “Exarardpov 

код of адєАфої: З уадібує 
"Emmóvakros кад É ёёеАфбс 
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540 


545 


550 


КАарей< Протофіреоє 
KoAórgs °АтоААёдо< 
"Еліквоу “НракАєідєо 
Anpéas ?Ётгүёрєи+ 
"Alivatos *"AeroAXwytov ` 
Xdppns Апифиактоє 
Матобдароз 'Tvrvptovos 
KAeóvvnos Yv0éa 

kal б adeAgdds? "Еррдтціоє 
kat "Avayópns IIAárovos 
"Odbyatyos kal Філддтроє 
IlAérovos 

"Арістофдутя Куміакоу 
“Екатбраудроѕ KAcáyakros 
*АтоААё< MeXavéws 
*АлтоААбдото$ *Odvpaixou 
Auó8oros Коууйдоє 

Kai of dSeAdoi Паррбуву 
Auovvatov pévouos | 


“?AOhins Митріттою 


555 


560 


565 


570 


Dirlorns Anpyrpiov 

kat oi vioi 

Zémvpos Ilapuéyovros 
"Epuóvat Морадоѕ 
Eévov Паршбоз 
"АтоААбдороѕ Geodávevs 
kai б й8єА\фдє} Ало 
Ifpouáxov каї оѓ ddeAdot 
Koípavos YIvfloBópov 
“Екатаїоѕ llvfóvakros 
Фебиупотоє Geouvjorov 
Anpoxparns ФттёАоъ 
Tedevtaydpas Katko8ópov 
Зкббоу Biriorew 
"AsoAAovodávgs Zwrópov | 
Aqwjrpios IIoceioytov 
kal б ddeAdds 

Подбархоє ‘Epuoxpdrevs 
"Авпиддороє Tappévovros 
‘Eppéripos [. . . Jwvos 
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GeóBoro[s — — i ] 7 645 kai of ddeApot 
Kal of [a8eAgot | Xlvfayóggs (М)ттробором 
(about 36 lines lost) Купрадтзі 
| ЕФфруөр Аутитатро| »| 
Сог. VI [----1^ -------- 
611 ‘Exaraios Повабоє (14 lines lost) 


“Нрбдотоѕ Аісуріоуоѕ 
"Ikéotos ^AsroAXo8ópov 


"Hpooáyqgs Kadntamov 665 ЗАГ Летач en 7 
615 Ilpórgs Zwripov Rife ses Cowen oe 7] 
*Apreuldupos "Exarovópov У о See eet: 1 
@edSoros "Акротатоу Mi ene esee ] 
*Aplorys "Ayalápyov Zor[vp-------------- ] 
ка} : vids | * 670 Heaļ---------------- ] 
620 'Apréuev Кумідкою EA cU T NONO ] 
Месту ФайЛЛом ° “ЕЁка[—--—--- СЕЗЕ 1 
Аєјкор ВооАадоѕ || Ays e[ NR EE RM NAR ] 
kai 090 TSY = ] 
Mwyrpóbopos Гюн 675 @paov[-------------- 1 
625 Bíou Mrpoüópov péroixos Ф©ло&  ——————--- клн ] 
@ddAos \Азилүгрїоз uérowos || Mévov I[---------_- 1 
Motpis Вісварою ^0 Edis [------------ 1 
Афу 2лроёдтоо рётокоѕ KAapieb[s -———-—-—-——-— 1 
‘Ioriaios Auxwviden 680 Zdavpos [----------- ] 
630 'AwoAAGs Zompov ка} 6 ддед | фіз оон 1 
kai 6 ddeAgds? "АтодЛфуоє Кууіскоу [------------ ] 
°АлтоАЛоддроу Прорлбеоѕ ° Зідоє Avo[ __----___ р 
Avovictos Mirwvos FS ] 
"EpuóXckos Феотіром . YAoskovos [------------ ] 
635 "Екатаїоѕ Xipovi "АтодЛає | 685 Mapuévov 'A[. ] 
@coddpov Mepvovidys kat of ddAg| oi] | 
"AzroAA vios. ?Абтуо8Фроу Mvyot6cos ‘I[--------- ] 
Kai of дбєдфої ‘Exarépavdp[os ~~-~- ] 
"Арідтау Awvvatov Пібом Кал ------- а 
‘640 Zrvys Alwvos kal of ё8єАфо! 690 Odbpmixos "Ат —-----—-— 7 
Anpoxapis Nuppoddpou Мутрбёороѕ "АГ ———-—-———-——- 1 
°Артєшдороѕ Tepovriden . GéccaAos Zwo[-------__... 
Діву GoacóAXov IAárav АтоА[ RENE 


тра) сріоє Aeóyrtos Myrpoddvy[s --—-----—-—- 1 


868 


695 "Emtyovos | 


735 


740 


745 


750 


755 


760 
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Се. VII 
Nédor [Ea ]opdvrov kal 6 ddeAdds 
"дблисто| є Ilap]uérorrosi: КадМдарає 
Кохкіло[15 ] Mmrgpopárgs КЛєоребоутоє 
ка 6 ё8єАФ[3 |5: Itapuévov Révevos kai 
ó ddeApds! Р... ]8upos OpacupySeus 
Epaourros [ 2... |2825 каї of аёеАфої 
“Нрак?. «у: [Mo:]padosi ‘Exaraios 
Мутабоє ксі 6 a[S]edpds? *AroAAwvodarns 
LáopBos тоб “AroAAwviov? Xóupaxos 
УафіЛюю uxvowo[ 5)! "Ат Гол ]Aowvtos 
Axovvg:oii Myrpčðwpes Zomrópov 
Kal of Збєлфої! ’Apioreldys Ekarovóuov 
Méyas Ebéygovi “НракАєі $1 
*AmodArwropayers? Eb[ . . Їаїоє 
*Amodnwrogavers? БалА [а ]ѕ Xrpárovos 
Молкрстітві "Астодішає ГЕ |катоубуої 
*Amod)wnor Побсдерсџї Мт [т |рдбороє 
*Amod)wvics! Зоғрсттѕ Феї. .. Jos 
В.Алаѕ 'АтэАЛодёроо uérow[os] 
'Apurreis Lavrayvéros: РОдішт |exos 
Пурріс»! Горуїш» Ебтоуоѕ [xai of] 
a&edgpo:t ?АлтоААб$шро< llap[mévov]ros 
Комокоє °Артєшдорос каў [6 à8eAQ ]ós 
"АподЛЗдарає Kurtoxoy [-_--------- ] 


Подакратая Updrew [i ------------.-- 


Ocdéwprs 'Aplare[osi ~-.---_----_~ ] 
*"Hpodíaovi Віталоѕ [-——----------- ] 
кад 5 діє) фіз! Тоа... ] 
Moipó8oros "АтоА[ 2 ---------- ] 
Повішроз! Перістрат| 25 ----------- ] 


(26 lines lost) ieee diee. 


765 


710 


820 


825 


830 


835 


840 


845 
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"Amoddovies Xigovi: M[------------ ] 
Ферсіттої! "Exarai[os -——-—--———-<-] 
Aokebs Ao[kées! 2—2——————--] 
Ф.Ларҳоо [i ---------- 2-2------- ] 
Exarovup[os ------------2---- Т 
*Apior[ - tte cu E oe ee ] 
'Epuór[uos _-----_----------- ] 
ки РЕ И aes eh oases 
(48 lines lost) 

] Мере los gals os "Exarovópov 
m = ]vov[-.— 22:2... ]as *"AsoAAoBórov 
[22618.22 1 зеро [8os: ] Аѓуоттаѕ 
Ге celos і ЕЛарѕ Ilefa(y)ópeo 
[22:48:39 ш. dois Тул фо»: ‘Hpopdvys 
Pm roar poe ‘Hynolpaxos. 
[22599 ш. | pavers? *ArodAwvoddyns 
[2:558 ..: ]vros КоА ду: "Артбшоу 
= : --olvi Topyíev @apatvorros 
[ы б 1 "HXuobápovi Zémvpos KoAóreo 
[--2.5..]pío veo: Nuppddwpos ‘Exaratov 

- 25 los KwAdrew? "Екатфууроѕ 
[n 9.8 Ле bien D 


| ИШЕН» ка} б аа! Нрбфілов 


[Jos kai 6 ddeAddst Atovvoás 
[.---]à8osi Kópaflos Пиваудрє xal oi: 
Габє|Хфої! "Exaratos Atovvaodópov 
[---]8as Tovovotovi Mévoy ГЛадкої 
[‘Ex]arovupos Калораудроо 

[Acov]dctos Паршдоѕ: Ilófov YIv0éov 
[Av ]oAAó8opos Ilvféovi ?АлтоААй< 
[Ac]ovvotov kai 6 à8edós! Калі деш 
[А ]roysirovosi Zkómos Awovvotov nérowos 
‘ExarépavSpos Aloxplovosi "Арітеібуя 
Bavkíovos: IIporayópus 

Tlavrayvórovi Mýrpimros "Exarovípov 
Myrpé8wpos Вадроріо! "Екатфучноє 


369 


370 


855 


860 


865 


870 


875 
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Парибузгтоє Кудрі! Nappévov 


Zjveni “©катбберо< каї oí adeApot 


850 Поседоз оу Арте. шро Anpntptov 
Axywijrp-os Xearpárovi Sia Tes 
Mrpo8550v каї 6 é8eAddsi Прбраҳоѕ 


X«v6tivo: kai of GdeApoti *ApreuiSwpos 
2А ртёцоуосі Béas Hevopávrov 


Coz. УТ - 
°АхтоААфио< *Apremdapo[v| 
Tepovridys Кошот. 
MrpóBopos ?АлтоА%оё®ро [и] 
Митродороз ‘Ex[cz | убору 
"Екатбдароє "Нраг).єібєЇ с | 
Aiovuoóðwpos [П-р ]vov- 

т[] | 
Zyvóðoros [Zo | пром 
Zy[ve] Soros YIóox5s 
[.. . ]ёороѕ *Azro})-wvo- 

dávev[s] | 
[A]loxívv Sipovi 
"AmoAAa[s] 


Anpytpiov! "Артєрадароє 

['Ex]a[7]o»ópov *Н(у)т- 
toptoys 

"А2222 8]0роѕ | "Арідто- 
dáve[vs] 


Zümvpos П09єо ke of 
ёбеАфо Зкббоу 
KaMupfipórovi Zynas є 
Avovidos? Afev Myspjxo[v] 
Крбуює "Hdaioroc;.éos 
“ЕкатокАўѕ Парридеє 
Ашу Пибобікою! Митрає 
Kopáflovi Декеў< 
"АпоЛЛоборсу! Zryidoros 
"Артеибіфрог! Зат ріоу 
Avovides! Mappévor 
Пъбаубр[ |0: Клу окоѕ 


880 


941 


945 


950 


°АзтоАЛоуофауєиѕ 
[`®Ёк]атокАл<$ ’Aprepe- 
.Süp[ov] 
[Mvy]otwp Myrpoddpoy 
['AzoA]Aó8opos: 
TeppolS[...—.— ] 
[xai ó à]8eAQós: 
Мені) 
06 _]ovsi "Артері- 
[$фроў | 


"Ар | теиворо |») 
Е] котоу [nov] 


ер 


Mwyrpoóóp[ ovi 2—-——-—--- 


ГЛаїкоуоє |; . ]|ТВАҮ[ 
EL 

Mawráosi Amor [ ріоє | 

"Артерідорою! Avatkpá [rns] 

"Артериддро»! Bíov 
Kv[víoxov] 

Півархоз GeuvíSov 
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Agpgokpáérgs Aqwigrpt[ov] © + "Артбрау °АлгоААодшроу 

Ейвікрітоє "Авлидіоч "Авцуиттоє “Exatovipoy 

Ф:Локріттк "Арістокрітої - Дтраїтріоє Kpnféus 
956 "Артєрідороє BdAAcos (End) 


. The фр] evidence points to a date the inscription in 

the latter part of the fourth century. A more-exact definition 
is. made possible by the appearance of the name 'Avríyovos in 
line 7, without the title Baowve’s; the present document must 
be earlier than 307/6, when Antigonos and his son Demetrios 
assumed the royal title (Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1, p. 151). 
must also be later than the summer of 334, when Alexander and 
Antigonos liberated the cities of Asia Minor (cf. Ditt., Syii.*, 
278). Antigonos was commander of the allied forces until his 
appointment as ва{тар of Phrygia in the following winter 
(Arrian, I, 29, 8). "The mention df the freedom bestowed by 
Alexander (lines 6—7) — and also by Antigonos — serves to date 
the inscription with great probability in the late summer or 
autumn of this very year.(334).. It may be noted that a con- 
tribution of “allied moneys” for the building of the wall is 
listed in line 153, and that Antigonos was also honored by a 
decree of Priene at approximately this same time (Ditt., Syll., 
278). 


Line 1: The date is given by the name of the eponymous 
archon (трбтам<) and day of the month. Cf. also II, 1; III, 1; 
IV, 1; VII, 1; and VIII, 1. The month Кораби precedes 
Anvady. See note on line 32. . ` 

Line 2: The names of the ten ovyypageis reappear in lines 
125-136. 

Line 32: The month Anvasdy is attested in many Tonic states 
(cf. E. Bischoff, Leipziger Studien zur griechischen Philologie, 
VII [1884], p. 409), and is to be equated with the Athenian 
Taugluóv in mid-winter. 

Lines 86 and 88: ті трітоу uépos: cf. also II, 81, 82. 

Line 87: The xaproddyos was the treasury officer to whom was 
given the duty of receiving and disbursing the funds collected 
for the building of the walls about the lower city. I have 
restored the same name in VIII, 11. For a similar procedure 
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in collecting and disttrsing funds, cf. Ditt., 0. G.I., no. 46, 
lines 1-3. 

Lines 128 ff.: The greater part of the inscription was made 
up of a list of the names of chose who contributed to the building 
of the walls. When tvo men have ihe same name, it may be 
observed that one of them received a distinguishing epithet. 
. Examples of such doublets асе clear in lines 280 and 635-6, and in 
lines 616 and 865. In Le lacter case "Артерідороє [‘Ex ]a[7 | сирою 
‘H(y) yropidys was отобебіу the grandson of ‘Hyijrup ‘Exaruripov 
of line 279. Other distinguishing names also appear (as in 
line 740) ; metics were -isted as such; and foreigners were given 


their proper ethnies. "The entire list gives an extensive Colo- " 


phonian prosopograph; for the latter part of the fourth century. 
It is perhaps not sirp-ising that no single name from this long 
list can, be identified with certainty elsewhere, for the number 
of known Colopherians is rot large, Names known from Colo- 
` phonian coins do occur in the inscription, but the probability 
of identification is slight (the inscription lists 'A-oAA3s, for 
example, at least ten times, and Myrpd8wpos ав many as twenty 
times) .? 


П. Six fragments ГА-Р) which may be assigned to one 
inscription because of tae fact that they have similar lettering 
inscribed on the stone between faintly ruled lines, which appear 
on each fragment. Fragment A is obviously from the opening 
lines of the decree, and fragments E and F, which join each 
other, are from the bctzom of the stone. Fragments B and F 
have the right edge preserved; and fragments C and D are 
. broken.on all sides, trough they join each other. The relative 
position of the fragmants is determined approximately by the 
spacing of the lines, which bécome progressively closer together 
near the lower part of {be dccument. There is some irregularity, 
however, and no definite positions can be given to fragmenis B 
and C+D. These two groups may, in fact, belong to the same 
lines of the inscripzion; bu; it is certain that fragments C -+ D 
do not fall at the seme 12ке] on the stone with fragments E -+ F. 
The width and height of th» stone cannot be determined. 


21 wish to thank Miss Dorothy Hill for comparing the index oi the 
Colophonian inscriptions here published with other available indexes 
of Colophonian names, 
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The inscription is from the latter part of the fourth century 
and deals with the same general subject es no. J. Many of the 
letters have definite finials. Fragment F is now in the museum 
at Smyrna. | Б 

The letters are са. 0.008 m. high, closely spaced and not | 
stoichedon. 


AS Ox à]vonévov* Sof т[& брюк ———- ] | 
ка кыз из арен kal gwrnpiav Кодо|фоміоу -----] 
БЕСКЕ урин HT CUP opjSov @-—---------------- 
ЕЕ Aa ee at tas eee a t kat ааа. 

(lacuna) 

Bish EIE то--- 
Jonlsn2ctillidg.0 eh Soe rose teense ШЕ EVA 
ай im qu cui uus imb qus ees mus эы es Gen. им S mee ERA RA CV ee ee є | ee rS 
тоне нде ие е L0 c ——ÓU&E tease 
зы ыйы тому эко ыны oe bee ee вау kll& 

ТО аады Ser ayer oe КВА pas б Onpos py av/S 
NN а п ые oes UE T. Ce Ката тро 
кые PER E E дш мы аш. техбу Tis айт@у 
nacrsaqeeuqu o a a БдаьшрШЕ-ЈДЫс дауєитӣутшу 
ЕЕЕ MONT S dE PS ápxelov Фу тій 

ТЕРРИ РИНЕН Se ee АСЫШ xUMas Kal mev- | 
[raxoctas. сота аа арц ]ew каї тарака 
HUNE Sete ы ose сыру сМ Усу ы гл ora, Sovrat 
RIED did 
IMPR ыы RENE tU E e Ele шш отузу 

AU oa shen араш а ee SS tale cet! T€ Kal бу 
eec Коло | Govíov 
ВЪБЕЛ з is ыш pi Jo ent e amu МОХУ 
А А ПРИРО Айны РР РЕ nets er ICONE УМ RO ET: ges ET 

(lacuna) 

С. зацусньоаьна о GL Olefin cee tosses ee оробазозазу ce 

газ a угор T--2-i22llolllceocdolLo Led-lczl20. 
eotes 2) ви М ОРООБІОЖТІТВ (22 mE 
[ NR т] Ж@йүүйр& таас 
Ede SIQAOSIN кабвт ка——----—--—------—----———- 
----BEluepevs тїндє THe тбАв каа... 

80 [--- é£]vexópov каї тїз dwoddcews elE- LLL LLL LLL 
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[-- тоё? | той п фідратоє каї ois irrorpóo [os --------- ] 
ducc тош troxec bat unbey тареро 
ЕНИ of токо. mir’ eis тё $ае1мкй pýr els. ----------] 
85 Г------ с]®тов 3) {тер ёлу ў податі) èmt------------- 
EER сы М сбтби тїї деби драхидЇ 8 ---------~----] 
porc Kai тд ёлїйпрє бёр ——-----------—----—---- 
[222-5226 тэ |ts 8avefovras ro----_-------------- 
[522522 ‘alls rjv dvaypadyy ------------------- 
40 - роса Ба к]аї тд, інтобйрата а-аа 
oc ERE UN у кат! Фрідюутду ———-——-—-—-—-—---—--—-—-—-—-—— 

у В З oe es та тд, хрйнат| а. ---------------- 1 
Ime SOE LIC T OAQNTQN. 2...2 
[222222 к|аї пута т.а 

АБ осо о Ред а ns & ТОЕ аашаа 
e s A eL eT дар War čpyov tlĒ---------------- 
Т ые tac Ate as Каур кал ры „РМ.М.МОЕ 0. 
нке исине лы чон эле Ton AOZIONT/_ 1. 
IURE RITIENE TER CREER PAR EN ek et ТОМТА 
BO! ыыы иы ВИТРИНИ НЕОН Н А 
ЗРО ЛОНО Тео ОН ы ызны ЖЭ ыз эзы PON jens os 
чык E К ы ss ВЫЕ ese ee ee eee МЕМ 
————————— —— ТОМ 2 
кылар H—— —— ЫЫ (e jm 
(lacuna) 

ББ INIM S ons ele soe ыз eet eds 
[32z-0]aya£op 222222:2222222-22222 Elem NU E 
Cul рака бр —(—— esis 
— купот шше шасын нына Кын eS Seo 
CN то 08 ó Bevrd[pevos а] 


60 .-..era тоб Opmóu то 9L. cc-e---2-2-22Ll222222l222.2l 


---- TÀ ёуёҳура Tots 


[-- dva]ypáye 63 тд фл)фітиа, ----------------------- 
[--- vo ]i8e ric рор rò 82 й 


assi ovra: Savecey TÀ ylphuata --------------------] 
65 ----- vytootyys i dy ёкас[тоѕ ~--------------------- ] 
[=== T]&v &рүзг mávrov каї т 


[---- ојоштоА їг pera тбу то [Agráy элна шшш eds ] 
[---- ёа» «s зби бамабдртау ----------------------— 


осо усал Tov Srpov map’ Фу ỌQlĒ-------------------- 
70 [----- т]$ Wycuspa трд тб ivyTeA_------------------ 


ЕЕ ees ] &exépov тб буром. 
Й ~ = 

[220025 тр]&коута, ráħavra eis Thy [ёктойуо |у тбу техбу 

2 Z х э 

&roypádeaÜa. а®тоў< 

- Чч L4 
"B eee robs fovAouévovss: rois 62 à[w]oypayapévots 
длгодобуол ёк ve тфу оікотёдоу · 
у 7 3 - 3 - s л. 
ductos тош Ért mpocopetAntat блгодобуа: абтоїє Tous viv 
A , 
єісфероутає karà тб трі». 


[rov дёро$ ----- Jor ітотівєута: тає mpocó8ovs* &meBelyÜnoay 
. Чотіаїоѕ "HpakAe(8ov "Акастоѕ 

[KXMéovos ------ K]wéekos "Нуцоційуоу Adpos Atovvatov. 
vacat 


(one line uninseribed) 


К 
т , 
ВО oe see у wpos,ddveov ката. Wydiopa à elre Hvloyévys 
ёт} Anpyrpiov pyvds Kpoviðvos 
~ ~ , 4 
[22222228545 к]артой тоб ywopévov pépovs кал? ёкастоу 
- - 74 
Eros тїндє ті woAE тд трітор шёроѕ Kal 
[222252534 ё] рфорВіоу sávrov тоб pépovs ToU ушорбуду 
тійдє тій тбАе TÒ трітор uépos 
~ s $ - , ^ * 
es rte er Ло соті wepartyt Kal то ёрфорВіоѕ Kat oi 
ódeAópevot расбої vois тє йттотрбфо& 
$ , 4 f 
[22-2222 K|ypvédpevot бауєїсоїсь таЛаута, трійкоута 
kai Gowt wAciw Sei катот: ёруфіс- 
85 [ro __-------. roi]s Saveicaow тд Sdveor Kal tods TÓkovs 
trodveoban тд, ітотєббута,; dpe 8ё 
—----—-------;-- йлтобібі abrois ў пбЛіє Exdorou Єтбує ёк 
~ е ? xX ^ ta 
тбу vroÜnuárov Kata тд Wydtopa. 
— wow veposyrat rà troPjpara of Oayclaavres 
Béxpt Koplowyrat тйута, та. 


[25-2222 "Axugros K]Aéovos “Aptorys ‘Exarovipov 
Mevéorparos Araxpirov Adpos Atovvatov. 
(End) 


Lines 5-23: No continuous text is possible. The significant 
words refer to the walls (line 12), and to men who loaned money 
(line 13). | 

Lines 24-64: Still only a small part of the original text in 
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each line is preserved, эп} enough is left to show that the pro- 
visions here recorded have to do with financial problems, in- 
volving money (£6, 42), loans (37, 38), interest (34), security 
(30), repayment (30) and mortgeged property (40). The 
word фтобнатс must have the meaning here of mortgaged 
property, as also in lire 86. There is mention of fish (31), 
pasture-moneys (31), and breeders of horses (32). Apparently 
the publie revenres from these .s>urces were to be pledged to 
ihose who advanced the necessary money for work on the walls 
(cf. lines 11, 46, 66, 74). A similar procedure is attested at 
Halikarnassos in the:early third century B.C. to finance the 
` building of a portico (Oitt., О. Œ. I., no. 46, line 10 and com- 
mentary). -The fax on fish and pasture-moneys seems to have 
been as high as twenty per cent; the restoration (тен |ттиє in 
line 81 is epigraphically possible,sand should be compared with 
the reading тї mézerryt in line 88. Athens levied а five per cent 
tax on commerce in 415/3 В. C. (Thuc. VII, 28, 4), and even 
earlier (484) collected a ten per cent tax, the nature of which 
has been much debated (1. G., P, 91, line 7). I assume that 
тё Вака in line 34 weze revenues once collected by the Persian 
king. | | 
Lines 55-73: Only a few words in each line are preserved on 
fragment E, but the text reflects further provision for securing 
the necessary funds for work on tie walls by loan to the state. 

Line:74: То wes necessary to have available the sum of thirty 
talents (cf. line 34) “forthe building of the walls." The 
lenders were to have their names registered (фтоур@фєобаь) as 
subscribers. 


Apparently, repayments of 1оапз were to be made from the 
land-properties (7) [which Һа been mortgaged (??)], and if 
this was not enough (line 76) by a contribution of one third 
from the moneys collected from cu-rent subscriptions. 

Line 77: There is further mention of using revenues to secure 
the loans. Тһе board appointed to carry out the provisions of 
this decree, perhaps the érynpro of line 73 (whose names were 
ordered to be inseribed after the decree) included: "Акастоє 
[KAéevos] (I, 9 ard 181; IT, 88), Kuvíokos ‘Hyjowsxev (ТТТ, 8), 
and Adpos Atwvcios (II, 88). On the appointment of етишбтої 
cf. Ditt., Syll.?, no. 1047. line 54. 
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Lines 80-84: Perhaps zpos Sdveoy in line 80 should be written 
mpooddveov. These lines seem to refer to a repayment of loans 
over a period of years (line 81: кат? кастоу éros) by contributing 
a third part of the city’s share of revenues on crops and pastures 
(lines 81, 82). Mention is again made (line 84) of the neces- 
sary thirty talents, perhaps more, for the building of the walls. 

Line 81: The month Кроиву appears also in ап inscription 
from New Colophon (Holleaux, B. C. Н., XXX [1906], pp. 350 
and 358, line 18); it corresponded to the Athenian month 
‘Exaroufady in midsummer (E. Bischoff, Leipziger Studien zur 
griechischen Philologie, VII [1889], p. 400). 

Line 85: * — and also, for those who have made the loan, 
to free the mortgaged properties from interest charges.” 

Lines 86-87 : “ The city shall make repayment each year from 
the mortgaged properties according.to the decree [moved by 
—-—--], and the lenders shall have the usufruct of the mort- 
gaged properties until such time as they recover their entire 
[1o2n]." є і 

Line 88: The names listed here may have been the same as 
in line 77; the stone is broken so that certainty is impossible. 
At any rate, the order of names was different. For ["Акастоѕ 
K]Aéwvos cf. I, 2 and 181; II, 77; for ‘Apiorys "Exarovópov 
ef. I, 8 and 127. 


IH. Stele of white marble, now in the museum at Smyrna, 
surmounted by a pediment and still preserving its tenon at the 
bottom. The.stone was broken in antiquity into two pieces and 
subsequently mended with hook-clamps at the sides. 

Height of the inscribed portion, 1.176m.; total height, in- 
cluding pediment and tenon, 1.414m.; width across top of 
inscribed surface, 0.459 ш.; width across bottom of inscribed 
surface, 0.492 m.; width of pediment, 0.517 m.; thickness of 
inscribed portion, 0.104 m.; thickness of pediment, 0.142 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.009 m. Ten lines occupy a vertical 
distance of 0.175 m. The letters have pronounced finials, are 
widely spaced, and are not stoichedon. 


"Egi ‘Hynowdvaxros той épfloAgov 886- 
pne йуорбуоу Єбобєу rà. шо. Geos 
ётєўйфисє yropn. IAdrovos той Uha- 
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телоє "Akáorov тор KAéwvos TAasko[v] 
5 тсз 'А:тоААофауоъѕ Ярістйруоду тоб 
Е?фргоро< Вӧтоуо[] той "Exoropávüpo[v] 
‘Iseoics той Kowioros Поседіттоо 
TCU XapíAov Клуіскою той "Нупсцій- 
xcv 'Ётсубуоу тоб 9)paov[loóAov* ёте) 
10 П-ррісх Матродерсу Swords pero[e] 
к> бу тій пбАє porzpóv тє тоААй< 
xpetas mapéoyyrar тб. бурою Aq- 
- > » -" [4 М 
тотруф>» т? els Ort taxOein ф:Хотішо 
A A > ^ ^ э / 
ка ras єісфорйє rès ёттаҳбєіса [5] 
15. aire: rpobipes єісфёооу каї отратєу- 
peeves Элёр TÄS тбАсшв Kal ката. 
уйе ка) kacà 6Ласса» kal каб' ду xa[e]- 
` є H ol > H 
pò- б v0Àeuos Hy ar bpaivovow 
3 V 1 » 8 -A -- 
al ry о‘ ёт! rijs GvAcKys дутєє 
. 
90 єйтактоу Kol dvéyxhyrov yeye- 
~ Fg ` * ^ 
уса -тєрі тє Tas dwXakàs каї 
тйААа тд, тараууєАА иеа [1] ] айтб 
[818 бу@ёш та Sino. êrawésar atróv 
eùroics Єуєка, kal хрєаз ўи тарёсутта[:] 
25 rà. Spo каї їр. ЕсЛоффиоу айтду 
з Ф ер, : H A А. 
ка! évysrovs убудує ónofov dp Bovin- 
tat’ saa бё atrén уўз Evetnow Kal ot- 
кісѕ каї тбу dAAwy dmáyroy perovo[é] 
ау Sowr xai rois dkams Kododwviors 
80 pérsoru' dvaypaipar Se тбдє тд Pho- 
H fy, e H M ~ > 
pa els стідає Adivas ka orjoat els 
м € ^ оз , А; > ^ 
то iepór TOU "AgróAAcvos Kal eis TO pn- 
TpGtov* Siabypiogt 03 таёта. ката Thv 
cvrÜjxn» каў та прозпфісрбуа: біє- 
.85 ұтфсдт бу Кодофіті kai бЄботаг. 


The cate ої the inscription is given by the name of the 
prytanis. Hegesiznax, and by the day of the month. But in 
the absence of any record of е eponymous magistrates of 
Colophor, we are corapelled to depend for our determination of 
date on the prosopographical evidence of the inscription itself 
and on Es historical interpretation. The names of four of the 
men who formulatec the moticn in favor of citizenship for 
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Pyrrhias (line 10) are known from Nos. Т and II published 
above ("Акастоє KAéovos, I, 9, 181; II, 77, [88]); "Ixéotos 
- Kovvíovos, I, 246; Посєдитгтоѕ Хогрілом, 1, 245; Kwíoxos "Нупат- 
péxov, II, 78). Since these other inscriptions are to be dated 
ca. 934 B. C., the presumption is that this present document is 
from approximately the same time. Lines 17 and 18 show that. 
the decree was passed not long after the beginning of peace. 


Line 82: The present inscription is the copy that was set up 
in the Metroón. 


Line 34: The счубікт may be.the restored democratic con- 
stitution which accompanied Alexander's proclamation of freedom. 


Line 85: “Voted upon іп Colophon and granted." This 
phrase is not part of the decree proper, but the historical ap- 
pendix recording the decision’ reached by ‘the demos on the 
proposal of citizenship and proxeny rights for Pyrrhias. Such 
records of fact at the conclusion of a decree are not rare. Well- 
known examples are found in Athens in J. G., 1°, 57, lines 29-32, 
and in T. G., I?, 63, lines 58 ff. Cf. also above, по, II, lines 77 
and 88. A similar phraseology appears in Inschriften von Priene, 
no. 57, line 20. | e | 


IV. This stele is now lost and is here described from the 
field note-book of Miss L. G. Eldridge (cf. p. 358). 


Height, 0.635 m.; width, 0.56 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.013 m. 
Ten lines of text occupy about 0.18 m. on the stone. The 
lettering is not stoichedon. < 


"Еті Moidv8pou “Аф.єролбуо Єбобеу тў. Воо [1] 
[к] тё, ёр” "Артерібороз ёпєјліфисє“. урра TOY 
éripnviwy* "АуабітоМиу kal "НракЛєйбцу паїдає 
Полмоє "EpvÜpaíous йубрає йуадођѕ бутає 

5 кад ebyous тій, рос тё Kododuviwy dva подіта | я Ї 
ка) проббусує Колофоуішу" xpijoÜa. $ abrois 
(пр оєдріам Фу rois фуба и тсз зле 1 
туой RAN 

(5 lines illegible) 


pozo dvaypdiyar 8 тӧдє] тд л)фітра, eis 
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15 |от Аа» Avg кад orzo els тё ієрбу ris [Mzrpós] 


Line 1: Maianczos was the eponymous magistrate (prytanis). 
Of. Nos. I, ITI, VII. I interpret "Аф.єрауоє as the name of 
an otherwise апга Colophanian month. The date is proba- 
bly in the latter pect of the fourth century, ооа con- 
temporaneous wih Nes. Т, ТТ, and TIT. 


ү. Fragman; 02 8 stele, with left edge preserved. 


Heiztt, cz. 0.32 m.; width, со. 0.14m. 
Heigkt ef letters, 0. 01 m. 


Ten lines of зах. occupy 0.125 m. vertically upon the sine: 
The writing із zroichedon, znd ten letters occupy a horizontal 
distance of са. 0 29= m. The letters have elaborate apices. 


ьа аш: dO ОВ сааьа 

L.J тїйє аА -------- аі, даа зонанын 

[. . Je бок Зе --- ----——- "еттт ашаа back 

[. утас ròp pepe = карат аа нання 

5 rav ВА тз. eyyi [eons оон до те]. 

i йу Зёт----—------- 20 xoro[wi (?)------------] 

va 8 kal ÒS Хо оон a aces oan 

' sy тфу ye------------- єс 708.----- а-а 

Bévew ТЕЕ ЧИ ees Ze E c ышы д> 

10 s rods émp[avisis —-----.-] казы oe ee РА 

ода ros. «оон So 35 АЕ КЫНКЫ ЕРЫК? 

© фи TOY тує —-- 20 Penson EEEE 

vot ФІЛ 000 2l22-2-.-22--2-22--2---- 
рб а-ы тыны ear 


VI. Lower lef арглет of a marble stele with parts of two 
lines from the erd af яп inscription. 


-Heigzt of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
The space ocevzied by one line is about 0.018 m.; horizontally 
there are about xine or ten letters, not stoichedon, in each ten 
centimetres. Som zf the letters have apices. 


[——~ к Атробу 38 бтд tõp-------- 
Гєлёсотае «ol фоМуу SeAeun_.-----~~-- 
uninszribed | 
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The Geleontes are known tc have been a фи} in Athens, 
Kyzikos, Teos, and Perinthos (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v.). The 
present passage is evidence that such a tribe existed at Colophon. 
There seems also to have been a tribe named after Seleukos. 
If this interpretation is correct the inscription may be dated 
after the overthrow of Lysimschos in 281, at the time when 
most of Asia Minor was occupied by Seleukos (Cary, Greece 
from 328 to 146 B.C., р. 56). 


Line 1: Perhaps the reading should be i ото rõp бно. 
Of. S. E. G., ТУ, 513. 


VIL. Fragment from the upper right corner of a marble stele, 
broken away at the left and bottom. 


Height, O272.; width, 0.14m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 


The vertical space occupitd by ten.lines is about 0.175 m.; 
horizontally there are from 9 to 11 letters in each ten centi- 
metres; not stoichedon. Strokes of the letters have apices. The 
inscription resembles very much No. VI, with which it may 
belong. It would be useful to compare the stones themselves. 


[Er ~- Rm ]s ёту iora- 
[uévov, -~~ "Edi. Ази |утріоо рт 
[эзел ітердфіте" п |роббрау умфра)" 
| єте ді) "Ev. Дтраїтріо |» "Тпшубтує ёрл- 

бер ses Soe {єб]ду тїз. Myrpòs | 
ere ' okey тіч Вох]: ка} тё, дури, el- 


[var подітцу kal трбёеуоу] Korodwriwy "Ефі- 

[---- Agugrpíov Typvirny: §]edd08a 8€ ad- 

[rae yas éyxrnow Kal olkía]s kal roy Aup 
10 [perovetay боюу péreoti каї] tois dAXois то- 


[Ата -_--------- ] тйи Вору 

| EE E ]ра* тобта. 88 єЇ-. 
[var каї айтба кад тоїз éyyó]vois* robs 82 
[cz lied ]s тди ийа 


Line 1: The date is given by the eponymous magistrate 
(prytanis) and by the day of the month. Cf. Nos. I, П, III, 
IV, and VIII. 
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Line 2: The man honored in the decree was from Temnos, 
near Smyrna. The initial letters of the name have been sup- 
plied 2rom line "'. 

Linz 7: The restoration follows No. IV, line 5. 

_ Linz 10: The restoration follows No. III, lines 29-30. 


VIL. Fragment rom the upper left corner of a marble stele. 


Beight, 0.44m.: wicth, 0.837 m.; thickness, 0.131 m. 
Beight of letters, 0:011 to 0.012 m. 


Ten lines occupy & vertical distance on the stone of 0.15 m.; 
horizontally there асе ten letiers in each 0.14m., arranged 
stoichedon (two letters occupy one place in line 10). The letters 
are boxily cut, anc seem earlier in date than those of the other 
inscriptions here diseussed. "Thesstrokes are regular, and without 
apices or noticeable thickening at the ends. But the document 
is nevectheless to be dated in the lafter part of the fourth шу 
along ith Nos. I, IL III, ТУ, V, and VII. 


Еті e [per£ etos AMARUM аль Ra a E a ele ] 
. àvop[évov* дор тій Povie Kal тб, бами 1 
| Géopcs [2refydice- pary Had Sore ёт |- 
ws årò т[..... КЕТТЫК E ] 
й шодос[:= ..... Sandes 36 а: we ease ] 
цу 35 sl[...........25............ ] 
yravapcok S [........... hina wane АР ] 
TOV dhdav Tec[wrov DUE LEN PESE ] 

- 76°88 yeóua Lov брүйршъу Фу rà. lepó тўс] 
-0 "Avraígs robe 8ёк[а .....12..... тара$!$д |- 


e 


var ті, Загоб'єту | ббуто kapzoAóyo, tnò Tis] 

BovAijs адтіка бат| äv kaproAoyjoq. tov] - 

52 дтодєҳбёта dal бита тобтб тє тд рү? 

piov Kal ў» rs аААт тб Ліс Ътодёёртаї ті a]- 
16 [$]réx телег és дААо раё [ёи хрӯсбо ў és ...] 


[...]8!* [$]e86x8a« 9 ўти й›а[...... Io 1 
[...8..]Jerccey тў дртади=[....} TIN ] 
[..8...]Ё тай бта 8ёбота, є[..... 19 tea ] 
[..8... мар ras 88 vogàs уГуєсвал .. 3...) 
&0.[...8....] ó xpevos ё А0 [...... е 1 


I 10...16 73s & тёз ко[......1%..... 7 
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ETC п..... Jv боа vois 0e[ ois ....19....] 
ТИ А кривих [.....%..... a] |] 
[aeta seats к]ай.тоў< je ен. 
25 [s d aux нетрі). DTE D dus ] 


The lines contain normally thirty-four letters each, This 
length of line is determined by the restorations of lines 2 and 3 
(cf. also No. IV, lines 1-3), and may be used as the basis for | 
restorations in lines 9-15. 

Line 11-12: Cf. 1, 37-38. 

Lines 15-16: The restoration [— —— ё тё т | £x |» is tempting, 
especially in view of the faci that тєхита: (?) are mentioned in 
line 8, and that Nos. I and II deal with the walls of Colophon. 
But the final letter is uncertain (it may be nu as. well as eta) 
and there are no certain traces of chi'before it where such traces 
would be expected if in fdct the letter was chi. I leave the 
reading as uncertain. | 


IX. Fragment from the bottom of a stale of bluish-grey 
marble, now lost. The record of legible letters given below is 
taken from the field-notes of Mr. C. W. Blegen. 


Height, 0.821 m.; width, 0.48 m.; thickness, 0.098 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. to 0.014 m. 


The letters are arranged stoichedon (47), ard are spaced fairly 
far apart. A tenon is still preserved at the bottom of the stone. 


по seh vn iu ml] 1 eee Men 
Гое ates e аад dray|pdwale 8 тбдє rò ууфісра eis от|- 
[А> Айу кад ornoat i]v тб е!є[рф. тӯѕ Myrpós ....5...] 
5 ver PPM 3]osva. із tle thy dvaypadiy каї riw] 


[áváfeow тду raplaly тбу #15 соё rò [yerópevov убора]. 
uninscribed 


The preserved letters belong to characteristic formulae, though 
the exact wording is here uncertain. The rastoration of line 4 
(27 Myrpés) accords well with the fact that the inscription was 
found in the sanctuary of the Mother (cf. No. IV, line 15). The 
restoration in line 6 seems probable, and gives us the official title 
of one of the treasurers of sacred moneys. 
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X. Block of whize marble, now in the museum at Smyrna, 
with the original rigat side and bottom preserved. The left side 
and top have keen broken away. The back is rough. 


Height, 0.805 m. ; width, 0.84 m.; thickness, 0.118 m. 


The guide-lines used by the stonecutter in placing the letters 
are clearly preserved; there are three lines for each row, defining 
the tops, centres, and bottoms of the letters. 


саш ] vacat 


5 Jrerv vacat 


с-------- 


XI. А statue base of fine porgs stone, discovered ir. the sanc- 
tuary of the Motber cn June 7, 1922. 


Height, 0.171 m.; width, 0.425 m.; thickness, 0.43 m. 
Height of letiers, ca. 0.011 m. 


The letters are written stotchedon. 


[Hv |@вүб[рл}]$ 
Eevodavrov 
| *AokAnriot. 


. For Пуваубриз Ecvoddvrov, see No. I, line 414. The dedication 
is from the late fourth century В. C. 


XII. Stele found in the possession (in 1922) of one of the 
inhabitants of Deirmendere, near ancient Colophon. C — 3, 
Q and o — Q. | 

Myrpodépa ётойу- 
сєу avri TÒ ўрбоу 
ral rols rékvots Kal ro- 
is тёкүо rois "Апод- 
5 Aevtov каї ?АткАлүто- 

Čúpov тёкуо&* єї Bé 
Tis катафроміає, by- 
celty тб КЛаріо 'Ar[ óA] 
don K: Y: N каї [rae] 

10 фіодуо: ЖҮ. [N]. 
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INDEX OF INSCRIPTIONS I-XII.. 


. Proper NAMES. 


'A[----]. 1664 
'A[.---] 1665 
'A[----], f. of  Матрббороє 
I691 { 
A[----], f. of Tappévey (and 
brothers) 1685 
'A[.---8]epos *Apiorodave[vs] 
1867 
*Ay[----] 1667 
*Aydbapxos "ApreuiBópou uérowos 
1879 
'Ayállapxos Mévwvos 1 445 è 
'Ayállapxos, Í. of *Apiorns 1618 
*AyafoxAys Tlappévovros 1518 
"АуабокМів, f. of "Екатфуцроє 
(and brothers) 1270 
'AyakNjs Aekéos 1491 
"Ayojjógs "Immóvakros 1 581 
*Ayédapos, f. of "AmoAAas 1516 
"Абеішаутоє Зиттабоє 1407 
*Ade[iuavros?], f. of [----] 
1942 , 
*AGjvatos *“AroAdwviov 1537 
"AGyvatos Zývovos I 878 
*"AGjvato[s Tap] pévovros І 784 
"Авпралоє, Ё. of Мікуфбдроє 1142 
*AOnvais, f. of Eüókpvros 1 958 
"Авиріє КаАМкратєиѕ 1511 
'Afjjvgs Матріттою 1552 
*AOnvermos "АХкаціибувує (veus) 
І3,180 
"Абуриттоє ‘“Exatwvipov 1957 
"Абіриттоє, f. of ‘Exarépavdpos 
I277 
'Afqvóüuos "AOvoBlov 1434 
"Авиидбіос, £. of ’AOyrddios (and 
brother) 1434 
*"AOnvdSoros, son of Zémvpos I 
498 
"Авуиддороє Lappévovros 1571 
*AOnvddupos llvÜouvjorov 1831 
"Авпибдароз, f. of `АтоААбую 
(and brothers) I 637 
7 


Alywrrüs [---~]ov 1891 
Aivéas Фаробгоутоѕ 1 888 


[Alioxiwy 3ípov 1864 

Aicypiov, f. of Bioy 1416 

Aloxpíov, 1. of "Exarópavópos I 
844 

Аісурішу, f. of ‘Hpddores 1612 

Aiexpíov, Ё. of [...]éóys I 
404 . 

AlexvAivos Biricrew I 870 

"Акастоѕ KAéoyos 12, 131; II 
77, [88] ; HIT, 4 

'Axpáraros, Í. ої ®єбдотоѕ І 617 

*Adé~avSpos 6 Васі 16 

°ААкалдёулс, Í. ОЁ`Абууиттоѕ 18, 
180 

"АХкціЄї----) 1674 

“Adkyns Edyévers [509 

*AAkpewy, prytenis ca. 334 B. C. 
11 > 

*Apavias [-...]otou 1838 

"Арбутор Гёроутоѕ Maxedav I 139 

*Audiroyos KAsavdpiseo I 489 

"Audipndys Ilvppíeo I 529 

*Avaydpys lAárevos I 542 

'Avafayópgs, Í. of Avkoŭpyos 
(and brothers) 1384 

*Avagirodts ПВАМ№Моѕ "EpvÜpaios 
(brother of 'HpakAc(ógs) IV 3 

"Дубрі----| 1673 

"Аудроу, f. of Máyys 14098 

'Ayrayópgs, i. of "Eryoivews I 
436 

*Avraydpys, Ê. of Acovreds and 
"Еріситтоє 1264 

*Avriyovos 17 

*Avrivovs Kóvwos 1272 

"Аутітатроє, f. of Bióopjvep I 
647 

"Аутіфдутя, Í. of Sawas 1447 

*AmoA[----], Ё of Морбдотох 
1761 
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"AmoA[...-], Ё. of САатор I 
` 693 

*Amo\AGs *Ayedcuov 1516 
°"АтоААа [5] Атротрієз I 864 
*Amoddas [Atlornoios I 841 


"AroAAds Zorópw _ 630 
*AmoAAds “Hyjrepos 1 254 
*AroAXdas GeoBógov £30 


"AsoAAás | Фєоддосо Mepvovidys 
I 635-6 

*Amoddds MeAauéos 1547 

"AsoÀAás, f. of @cd3upos (and 
brother) Тё06 

'АтоААаз, f, of Edere 1 584 

"АтоЛАбдотоѕ "Oaspctxoo I 548 

"AsoAAó0oros Xo).x:3éss I 490 

"AsoAAó80ros, f. of “Apreuidwpos 
(and brother: 1399 - 

'AmoAAó8oros, f. cf “_--_Jas I 
820 

"АподАдбюроє "AzwolkoB:pov I 
500 ` 

"АтоААбёороѕ '"Ap:gro«pcrows I 
256 

'AxoAAó8opos Bórovss _ 897 

"AmoAAó8Bopos Atwvcio: 1398 

°АтолАбёороѕ Eppirros 14, 138 

'A-oAAóBopos Gecóáres 1558 

'AsoÀAóbepos Kumoxos I 756 


'A«oAAó8epos Пас[ рор tos І. 


754 : 
"АтоЛАддороє Патаїког 1 418 
[’Aw]oAAd8wpos Tloffoy 1841 
"АтодАддороє Злрсубре» 1420 
['AvoX]Aó8opos Терро] 

І 883 ү 
"AaroAAóBupos, Ё. of ?Ат=ААбдоро< 

(and brother) I 500 
*АтоААбберо$, Ё. of “AscAavos 

І 638 
"АптодЛдбароз, 

956 
*AmoAAddwpos, f. ої ВЛА I 

751 
"АтоЛАбёорос, 

876 
"АподАддароз, 

I2 


f. of "Aorcuov I 


f. cf ĉwreós. I 


f. xf '"EogjBepos 
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°"АтоЛАбёороѕ, f. of Ікёсіоє I 613 
"АподАдбороз, f. of Myrod8upos 
‚ 1857 


| *AmohAogdvys, f. of ГАайко< 
15 


*?АтоААФио$ 
AIT 4-5 

"AcoAAóyios "Авпроборою I 637 

*AroAAdvios '"AzoAAo8ópov Ipo- 
pybeos 1681-2 

"АтодЛфиос "Apreubógo[v] I 
855 

"АтоААфиоѕ Вройбіоє uérowos I 
499 

"Ат[оА]Афуиоѕ Avorvotox I 749 

АтоЛАфиюѕ Avovuoipdvevs Т 446 

«АтоААфиоѕ Zozópov І 868 

°АтоАлаиоѕ Пувобіро 1 749 

"A«oAXóyvwos Xíuov 1 768 

"АтоХАоиоѕ, Ё. of "Абцищшоє I 
587 

*AroAddyos, Ё. of "AorvBápas I 

95 


( and 


children) 


"АтодЛдуюз, Ё. of Zyvddoros I 
401 - 


*AmoA anos, f. of My[ 7] pé8wpos 
I 750 i 


"AsoÀXóvtos, f. of Паршѕ, grand- 
father of 'AsoAAevodávjs I 
74] 

"AroAAwvoddrys Etsixov 1 898 

“АтоЛХоуофауѕ Lwripov [567 


"АптодЛауод футів [--—--]>то 
КоА 1 825 

*AroAAwvoddrys Паршёоѕ тоб 
*AroAAwviov 1 740 


“АтоЛАоуофаууѕ Kdppew I 252 

"АлолЛоуофаутѕ, f. of "Exaraios 
I496 : 

“АтоААоуофаутс, È. of Bil. .]atos 
1747 

“АтоХАоуофаутс, f. of “НракАєідуѕ 
1 746 

"АтоЛАоуофаууѕ, Í. of Kallas 
1145 

"АтоААоуофаутѕ, f. of Kuvioxos 
I 880 


INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON. 


*Aroddwvoddvys, f. of [...]- 


$epos 1863 
?Арют[----], £. of [..--] I 
768 


*Apiarapxos Etdpivopos | ПІБ 
°Ар:отєіётѕ Bavxiwvos 1 844. 
*Apioretdys “Exarwovipov I 744 
*Apioretins "Eégkéovou 1 274 
"Apioreions Кодбтє» I 424 
*Apiore’s Iayrayvórov І 152 
*Apiorns “Ayafdpyov (and son) 
1618 


°Арісттѕ "Exarovóuov I 3, 127; 
П 88 ; 

*Aplorys, f. of ®єбдороѕ 1758 

"АрістокАйс Kovvados T 443 

°Арістокрӣтте, t. of “АтоЛАбёороѕ 
I 256 

жоЛ f. of Фіокойтиз 
I954 

'Apwropévgs Ylapuévovros 1 8-4, 
128 


*Apioropdyys @eopdvevs 1376 | 
"Apioroddvys Kuvicxov I 545 
"Арідтофіупз, f. of ?А[-——-8]- 
epos 1867 
"Арідтшу Atovyctov 1 689 
"Арістоу, 1. of Аєофартоѕ I4, 
136 
'Aprepíóopos IV 2 
*Aprepidwpos ?АлтоААоёбто› 1399 
"Артерідароє "Apréuovos 1 858 
"Артеиідороє ВаЛМоє 1 955 
"Артерідороє Гєроутідє» J 642 
°Артєшдороѕ Апратріоу 1850 


°Артєрідороѕ "Exarovópov 1616 
"Артеиідороє | [*Ex]a[7 ] вибром 
"H(y)qropíógs 1865 " 


*Артєш орох TyAehdvevs 1 410 

"Артєшдороѕ Xdpew J 429 

Apreni [Sopos] gp eee 
pérowo[s] I 

а f. i [ep d 


ин of "жуйдаруде 1 


872 


887 


°Артєрідероѕ, f. of *АлтоАА®ио<$ 
І 855 

*Aprepidupos, f. of Anuar pios] 
1949 

°Артєші8ор[ з |, f. of ['Ex]aro- 
кА 

°Артєшдороѕ, f. of Zyvóðoros I 
877 

"Артерідороз, Ё. of Kwvloxos (and 
brother) I765 

*AprepiBopos, Ё. of Кораїоѕ I 440 
and grandfatker of Федботоє 
441 

*Aprepidwpos, f. af. Avaupá | rns] 
I950 

"Артброу "AsoAAcÓópov I 956 

"Apréuov Kuvicxov 1 620 

"Артбцоу [----o]v I 826 

"Артброу, f. of *“ApreuiSwpos І 
854 


"Аруібароє Zevoddytov 1 482 


*Apxovidns, f. of "HoákAeros I 
. 156 


*AckAymwSupes (and children) 
XII 5-6 

"Асџеуоѕ, Ё. cf "HpakAetógs (and 
brothers) 1 408 

*Aoruddpas "ArchAwvioy 1 395 

"Астидарає ГЕ |катоуброо I 748 

*Ar[---~], f. of *Oddpmiyos I 
690 

"Азтаћоѕ, Ё. of Nikey 1141 

Вадрдімоє, f. of Myrpddupos I 
847 


ВалАов Eevopdrrov I 854 

Валл, f. of °Артєшідороѕ J 955 

BadAiwy TAavxov 1896 

Bérras ‘Exarodepov 1 517 

Bavxiwy, Ё. of *Apioreidys І 845 

Bis "AscAAs8ópov péroux[ os] 
І 751 

В:сдароѕ, Ê. of Морс I 627 

В:сбароѕ, Ё. of Зіцоє 1451 

Birados [-...] (and brother) 
I 759 


388 


BíraAos, f. of @zoxars 1406 - 

Bíov Aloxpíevos I 416 

Bioy KvAAávov 1 835 

Bioy Kv[v(ckov] I £50 

Biop Myrpoddpov péraxos I 625 

Bowrós '"YfAgoíos І 488 

Bórov "Exarogávépov III 6 

Bórov, Í. of *"AzoAAó8epos I 397 

BovAás, f. of Аєйкоу (and broth- 
ers) 1622 

Bpvakis, f. of 'АтодЛфчоє 1439 


Teporridys Kopaíov 1856 
Tepovridys, f. of "Артєлідороє I 
642 
Героу, f. of 'Ашіртор 1189 
ГАахкіор, f. of Acwridrs 1528 
ГЛаїкоє ’AroAAopdvovs IIT 4 
Tratxos, Ё. of ВадМиу 1396 
ГАайкоз, f. of Mévay 1838 
TAaóxov, Ё. of @[----] 1947 
ГЛаїкор, f. of [----] 1684 
Tovebs Побіттоо I 261 
Tovotows, Ё. of i... ]9es 
838 


Topyiwy Gaposvovros 1821 
Topyíov Kóvovos І 753 

Aapas, f. of Мутрёдорсѕ 1871 
AnpadvOys, i. of Tappévev 1950 
Азиќаѕ “Exvyévess 1535 
Anpjrpios 1180 

Aqpijr [pros] "ApreuBópco I 345 


Алрлўтрго< Zorúpov І 497 broth- 
er of 'Авуидботоє 498 
Anpajrpios Kpybéws 1 958, 
Anparpios Acovrios I 644 
Anpajrptos Tlocedwvior _ 568 
Anparptos Xoorpárov I351 
Anpajrptos Tópevos І 273 
Anparpws, f. of ?АтоАА5 [=] I 
865 


Anparpuos, Í. of "Aprepítepos I 
850 


Anpijrpilos], f. of Атрокойств 
I 952 
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[Ang ]jrptos, f. of Egi ~~ ] 
Typvirns VIL 2, 4, [8] 
Anpyrpwos, Í. of @dAXos 1626 
Ayuýrpios, f. of Ф.Мотус I 553 
Anpoxparys Anprrpi[ov] 1952 
Axpokpárgs Морадоѕ І 2, 182 
Anpoxpdrys OvrráAov 1564 
Anpsyapis NupgpoSdpor І 641 | 
Anpovaé, Í. of Xáppns І 588 
Awryópas Exatwvipov 1530 
Auákpiros, Ё. of "Ikécws I 247 
Atdkpiros, Ё. of Меќстратоѕ ТІ 
88 
Мо ----1, Ё. of Sizos 1688 
[A ]ioyeirov, f. of КаАМбєшѕ I 
848 
Дібботоє Коууабоѕ I 549 
ор, f. of Хаторіоу 1878 
Asoyts, f. of Зак I 3871 
Acovvodpytos, f. cf Kàeaiveros T 
480 
Мороааѕ [.-——]]A4OX 1885 
Avovvoas, f. of AuovvooDopos 
380 
AuovvatkA7js "lovtacov. 1 481 


| Asovdatos "Hygropiüeo 1422 


A:ovbotos КАєодуроо I 413 

АЛ:орӯстоѕ Mirwvos 1 633 

[Aiov]óci:os Парр:доѕ 1840 

Atovóotos Хкббє» 1493 

Atovóotos Фідістє» I 867 

[Ам ]Jovious, Í. of ‘AvoAAas (and 
brother) 1842 

Auovíatos, Ё. of "AroAAdBwpos I 
398 ` 

Zuavéatos, f. of ‘Ar| ол Ломов І 
748 


Auoyógtos, Ё. of "Аоістоу 


1639 


` Awovógtos, f. of Adpos II 78, 88 


А:оуйстоѕ, f. of Taopévwr 1 551 

Avovicwos, Í. of Xkowos 1848 

Aiorvoipávns, Í. ої°АтоАА®ио< I 
446 

Arovyeddwpos Avovycados I 880 

A:ovvgó8opos [Шари орт [ое] 
I 660 


INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON. 


Avorvaddupos, f. of “Exaraios I 
837 

А:отрёфуѕ KAevbjuov (Keo) 
I5, 128 

Айшу ‘Exatovipou 1508 

Alay Zyroðórov цЄтоко< 

Абу Opaciddov I 643 

Alov Мурраїкої»)| 1871 

Ашу Повобіко» 1874. 

Aly, Ё. of Zyvns/(and brothers) 
I 640 


1 698 


Доке ‘AroAdodépou I 875 
Доке) До[кёоѕ] 1765 
Aoxeds, f. of "AyakAijs 1491 
Де [кєў< |, Ё. of Awxeds 1765 
Awpdfeos Kavarobikov І 519 
Aé&pos Avovvaiov II 78, 88 


"Екаї----1 1672 : 
"Екатаї [ os I 764 
‘Exazaios АлтоААоуофауєюѕ І 496 
"Exaratos Aroyvooðópov 1 887 
"Екатаїоз Мутабоє I 789 
“Екатаїоѕ llvóaóos І 611 
‘Exataios Пибфуактос 1569 
“Екатаїоѕ Xíuov 1635 
"Екатаїаз, f. of Митраз 1419 
"Exaraios, f. of Хирфбдороз І 
899 
"Екатддороє "HpakAciüe[o] 1859 
"Екатддороє Hoceadwviov 1 349 
"Бкатдбироє, f. of Ваттаѕ 1 517 
"Бкотддороз, f. of Мутритто 
(and brothers) 1510 
[‘Ex]aroxAjs "Артерідоріоу| I 
881 
“ЕкатокАє Паршдоѕ І 878 
‘Exarépavdp[os ----| 1688 
"Екатбиамдроє "Авуийттс» 1 877 
"Екатдиамдроє Aloxpíevos 1 844 
"Екатбиамдроє KAedvaxtos I 546 
“Екатёраудроѕ, Í. of Вӧтоу ПІ 6 
"Екатфтціі оз ----| 1767 
"Екатфуціоз "AyalokAéos 1 270 
[Ek]aróørvpos Калораудроо І 
889 


389 


‘Exarévepos Паррёуоутоѕ Kyy- 
pains 1847 | 

"Exaróvupos [----]e» 1830 

['E]karóv[vpos], £. of [----] 
1888 


"Exaróvopos, f. of "Авдуйттоє I 
957 

"Екатфучроз, È. of "Apwrreiógs I 
744 

‘Exarovepos, f. of °Арістуѕ 18, 
127; 1188 

"Exaróvopos, Ё. of °Артєрідороѕ 
I 616 

[Ex]o[7]óvepos, f. of "Артері- 
Swpos "Нуцторідує I 866 

[E]karóvvpos, f. of "Acrvüápas 
1748 

"Екатфууроз, f. of Діаудрає (and 
brothers) 1530 

"Екатфууроє, f. of Доу І 508 

“Екатфууџоѕ, f. of 'Epuóavros 
1388 

"Exaróvuuos, f. of "Нудтор І 
279 

"катфуцроз, Ё. of Mirpurros 
846 

"ЕкГ ат | фухрає, f. of Myrpd8wpos 
І 85 


"Екатфууроз, ї. of [——--] ОЗ 
1819 
“Емкёшу “HpardelSew I 585 
"Ефбікєстоз, f. of 'Apiwreíbgs I 
914 
"Ебауброє КАєйу8роо 1157 
"Еитгубутв, f. of Anpéas 1886 
Eriyovos [----] 1 695 
ГЕ ]atyovos "Hygoiávakros I 159 
°"Етѓуоуоѕ @pacvBovAov TII 9 
"Epdourros "Avrayópeo 1 268 
“Eppos Eevíovos 1417 
"Ерриттоє, Ё. of "AzoAAó8epos I 


2 
‘Eppddnpos ФіЛорідє» I 521 
“Еррбдороѕ 'AcmoAAo8ópov l1 
‘Eppoxparys, f. of Поміаруоє I 
570 


890 
"Epuokpárgs, f. of Luiorms I 
493 


"EpuóAvkos Georíuov 1 584 
"КрибтіЇ моє ----| 1769 
"Еррбтціов ПАбтоуоѕ, brother of 
*Avayépys 1 541 
‘Epporipos |. . .]evos 
"Еорбфаутоє ‘Exatoviios 
"Epuóvaé Mopados І 326 
"ErqgaíAcos 'Avrayópeo 1436 
Eé[..]oios *AxoAXovcó ves I 
746 
Evavdpos, cf. 'EóavBpos 
Eiyévys, f. of "AAkgs 1509 
Еббпроє Ilóppov Макебэт 1149 
Evros, f, of '"AmoAAovcóárgs I 
893 | | 
Ебд:коѕ, f. ої MírvAos = 281 
Ейбікрітоє ’AGnvaios 1 9858 
ЕўкАє дув, f. of “Hpaxrcidys I 
148 
EóxAjs [~---] 1678 
Eb[x]Ags [M]áveo 1405 
Ейкіз, Ё. of IIAárav 1144 


1572 
1888 


Е010єо5, f. of Поседбиоѕ 1381 


Еёфтиос, Ё. of Méyas 1745 

Еёфраѕ, f. of Myrpé8epos (and 
brothers) I514 

Eidpivwp "Ауттатро|у I 647 

Eidpyvwp, f. of "'Apícrapxos 
П 6 


"Edi[-——— Anu] yrplov Tyurirys 


VII 2, 4, 7-8 


Znvns Atevos 1640 б 
Zivys, Í. of Ilapuévoy 849 
Zyvóðoros *ArroAAwviov 1 401 
Zqvóboros '"Aprejuüópov — 876 
Zyvóðoros [Zw]|aipov І 261 
2лрбдотоѕ Кодотє» І 411 
Zy[vd]8oros Пбодоѕ І 368 
Zyvóðoros, Ё. of Alov І 358 . 
#л}ушу Myrpoġávevs І 243 
ушу, f. of "Абчишоє 1378 
Ze[.---], f. of ФеоссЛоє I 
692 
Zotos Пібє» 1492 
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Zur|vp- —-] I 669 

Zémvpos | ---- | (and brother) 
I680 

Zémvpos KokkáAov 1518 

Zorvpos Kwvíokov 1437 

Zómvpos Кодотє» 1828 

Датироз Happévovros I 565 

Zámvpos П0єо 1 868 

Zómvpos, Í. of *АтоАлаѕ (and 
brother) I 630 

Zenrvpos, Í. of "AsoAAówos (and 
brothers) 1368 

Датуроз, Í. of *AwodAAwvoddyys 
1567 

Zörvpos, f. of Аърајтріоѕ 
and °Абт>бдото$ 498 

[Zó]mupos, f. of Zyvóðoros I 
861 


1497 


Zórypos, Í. ОЇ Mytpdédupes (and 
brothers) 1748 
Zémvpos, Ё. of Протує I 615 


*"Hygoidva£ 11 


"Hygotáva£, f. of ['E]wiyovos I 
159 


[----]$éves . I 


"Нупоірахоє, f. of Куміскоє ТТ 
78; III 8 

*Hynropíàus, 
422 


“Hynotpaxos 
824 


f. of Awwvóows І 


“Нуўтор "Exarovógov I 279 

"Hyjrop, f. of Arois 1254 

"НЛадбироз, f. of |----| 1828 

“НракАєі с "AmoAA«vopdvess T 
745 

"HpokAe(8ns "Acuévov 1408 

“НракАєіуѕ E)kAe(0ov "HpakAe- 
drys 1148 

"HpakAe(ügs [Mow]pa8os I 789 

“НракАєі ух llóAAios "EpwÜpaios 
(brother of Ауа ё том) IV 8 

*HpakAc(85s, 1. of "Бкатдбороє I 
859 


“Hpaxdcdys, f. of "EXwéov 1 585 


HpaxrelSys, f. of "lortaios II 7? 
"HpokAe(óns, f. of llapuévov I 
505 


INSCRIPTIONS OF OOLOPHON. 


“НрікЛетоѕ ^Apxovíóov 1 156 
*Hpó8oros Аісҳріоуоѕ T 612 


"Нобдотоє, f. of Хтрбтоу (and 


brother) 1450 
"Нрботратоз, f. of КАебдадо< I 
377 


‘Hpoddvns Кадціттою 1614 
"Hpoóárgs TloAvedorov 1 448 
‘Hpoddvys [----] OX 1828 
‘Hpodavys, f. of Xr(ABev 1 508 
"Hpodas Sapdiddew І 452 
"Нодфілос [----]os 1834 
"Нодфілог, f. of |----| 1759 
“Нфоистӯв, Í. of фФАокА< 1394 
"Ношатіву, f. of @pacupydys I 
427 А 
"HéawroxAjs, f. of Крбиос I 
373 . 


@®[_----] 1663 

ӨГ] ГАайка›о< 1946 

©4ААо< Anpytpiov pérowos I 
626 | 

®ароїу–у KaXgoíov I 442 

Gapoóvov, f. of Alvéas І 388 

Фарсфушу, Í. of Горуіоу I827 

Фератдраб TeAcvrayópeo 1 403 

Феї. . .Jos (genitive), f. of 
Зокрітує 1750. 

Өєбдото[< ———.] (and [broth- 
ers]) 1578 

Geó8oros "Akporárov 1617 

Федотов Kwpaiov I 441 and 
grandson of *Aprepidwpes I 
440-441 

Geó8opos "АтодЛабоє І 506 

@ed8wpos "Apíere[os] 1758 

@eddwpos, f. of 'AmoAAas 1280 

@cddupos, f. of °"АтоАЛає Mepvo- 
vidns 1686 

Феддороч, f. of Mévrup 1594 

ӨєокАўѕ BuráAov 1 406 i 

Федиупстоє Deopvýorov 1 568 

Geóprquros, f. of Oedpvyoros I 
563 

Федтироз, Ё. of "EpuóAvkos 1 684 


891 


Geodávgs, f. of "AmoAMóBopos 
(and brother) 1 558 

Geoóárgs, Í. of ’Aporoddyns I 
876 

Oépourros, f. of M[----] I 
784 


©ёстало< 20{----] 1692 

ewvi8as, f. of П0арҳоѕ. 1951 

Géopos VIIIS 

Фрасуї----) 1675 

@pactPovdos, f. of "Emiyovos 
ПІ9 

@pdovaros, Ё. of Alwy 1648 

GoácvAAos [....]ados 1788 

Opacvpydys “Hdacriovos 1 497 

@pacvpydys, f. of [...]8wpos 
1787 


‘I[s-.-] 1941 


T[---.], Ё of Mévey 1677 

‘I[----], f. of MvyotBeos 1 687 

ЧерокМіє Nixypdrou 1 598 

"I«éotos "АтоДЛодфро» 1 613 

Чкбосоє Ataxpirov 1247 

‘Ixéowos Kowiwvos 1246; III? 

Tkéotos, f. of КаЛфрамдроє I 
255 | 

Чкёолос, f. of Митроє 1 374. 

‘Inrévaé, f. of 'Ayaujógs (and 
brother) I 532 

‘Toriaios "НракЛєїдоу II 77 

Toriaios Аукорідєо J 629 

‘Iartaios, f. of AwvvowMjs I 
431 

Toriatos, Ё. ої Gi Morgs 1419 


K- 1666 

Каїкддорогз, f. of TeAevraydpas I 
565 

KoXjurros, f. of ‘Hpoddvys І 
614 

KaAjows, 1. of @apotvey 1449 

Kadd[----], f. of Пор I 
689 


KaAMas "AsoAXovodáveus Ma- 
povírgs 1145 

КалА[@]< Xrpéárovos Молкроті- 
ту 1747 


892 


Колара Кокхсло| | 1784 

KoAMÓeus [A]isyeircros 1849 

КалМкрітуѕ lapuévov;os 1289 

КаАМкрітув, Í. of "AP rns (and 
brother) 1512 


KaddipBporos, f. of Щкбим І 


870 

Ка\мфаітѕ, f. ої | ----Їбає I 
833 

KaAópaybBpos ‘Ixexiov Т 255 

KaAópav8pos, f. of | "Екатюучроє 
1839 

Каомотббікоє, f. of Aopót'eos (and 
brothers) I519 

KAapi[s ----| 1679 

KAaopie)s Iporodévss 1533 

KAdpis Tlefa(y)dpew 8% 

КАєаіуєтоє Avovucapyrov 1480 

KAedvaé, f. of "Екстбрафдрої I 
546 

КЛєаудрідтв, f. of "Augovoxos I 
489 

KAéayüpos, f. of 'Ecavüpos 1157 

КЛєддтноє, f. of Д:оуйопоѕ 1418 

KAeóBgpos, f. of Atorpéeéys І 5, 
196 . 

КЛєдрахоє "Нростріто: 1 877 

КЛєорббоу, f. of Матрофдутя 
(and brother) 1732 

КЛєтроз, Ё. of Avorpedys, cf. 


Kreddnpos 
KAéov, f. of "Акастоѕ ІЗ, 181; 
II [78], 88; IIT 4 . 


КЛєфууроє IlvÜéa | 542 

Koípavos Ilvfo8ópov 1561 

Kéxxados, f. of Датороз 151 

KóxkaAos, f. of KaAMduis 
735 


` Kovyás, f. of 'ApwerokAge 1448 
Kovvás, Í. of AdSoros (and 
brothers) 1540 
Kóvws, f. of *Avrivous (and 
brothers) 1278 
Кори», Ё. of 'Ixécws 1946; 


ПІ? 
Коуміоу, f. of Крітоу 1223 
Коууіоу, Ё. of Неубфаутоє 1561 
Kóvo[v] [-—--]он 1795 
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Kóvov, f. of Горуїог (and broth- 
ers) 1753 
Кртдєбѕ, f. of Agusrpis 1958 
Kpírov Kovviwves I 428 
Крбиоѕ "HóaiwrokMéos 1 372 
Крдиоѕ Mévwvos Midyjows 1151 
Крдуює Tyàepárevs 1890 
KóAAavos, f. of Візу 1882 
Корідкоз "AvoAAwrodáreus I 879 
Kovioxos 'ApreuBópcv 1755 
Kwvíokos '"Hygowdyov П 78; 
Iii 8 
Kuvioxos, 2. of | ---) 1682 
Куріокоз, Ї. of [----] 1944 
Kuvioxos, f. of ?АтоААд$®ро< I 
756 
Kuvíokos, Ë. of °Арстофбутѕ I 
» 945 
Kuvioxos, f. of °Артёиоу I 620 
Koulwicxos], f. of Biev 1950 
Kuvíokos, f. of Zéózvpos 1 487 
Kovioxos, Ё. of Myrpddxgos 1 257 
Колота ‘АтолАадоѕ [584 
Kwdorgs, Ё. of "Аротед 1424 
Кофти, f. of Zyvóðoros 1411 
Колотув, f. of Zózvpgcs 1828 
Xwddrys, f. of Митритто< 1389 
Кодотіз, f. of [----]os 1880 
Kopaios "AprejiBGpou (father of 
S«ó8oros) 1 420, 441 
Kopatos, Í. of Героутдуѕ I 856 
Карабоє Пубаудрє» Ї 836 
Еорабоє, f. ої Мттрає 1 875 


Лєоутєйч "Аутаудрє» 1263 
AMéovris, Ё. ОЇ Anpýrpios (and 
brothers) I 644 
дєїкор Вооладоѕ I 622 
Леуі TAavktovos I 523 
Aedarros ’Apiorwvos I 4, 186 
Aíyas Ylavrayvórov 15,129 
Avxoundys, f. of Ilavsavías I 
494 
Auxotpyos "Ava£ayónen 1334 
Локдфроу Mvðímrov 1379 
А-коуідуѕ, f. of Чотіоїоѕ 1629 
Avorxpa[rys] | "AprejiBópov I 
949 


INSCRIPTIONS OF COLOPHON. 


Ass Прорбҳоо 1559 


M[....] Феройтто» 1768 

Maiavdpos ТУ 1 

Мау “Аудроуоѕ pérouxos, I 402 

[M]érgs, Ё. of Eó[«]A5s 1405 

Mar&[.--.][.---]es 1884 

Maviras, Í. of | . ]lBAY [52221 
I948 

Me[----] 1668 

Méyas Hibypov 1745 

Mé8ov [Eev]oóávrov I738 

MeAatveis, Ё. of "AsoAAas 1 547 

Мёуардроѕ, f. of Xréóavos 1148 

Mevéorparos Ataxpitov TI 88 

Mévrop Феобірої І 524 

Mévov TAaókov 1 888 

Méov 1Ї----| 1677 

Mévov, Í. of 'Ayáfapxos I 445 " 

Mévov, 1. of Крбиоѕ I151. 

Мес ФаїдЛо» 1691 

Myrpas ‘Exaratov J 412 

Митрає "l«ectov (and sons) І 
874 


Мутра Корібо» I 874 
Marpas, f. of [----] 1819 
Мутра, f. of [----] 1891 
Мутраѕ, £. ої |----| 1943 
Мутриттоѕ ‘Exaroddpou 1510 
Мутригтоѕ “Екатоуўроу Г846 
Myrpurmos Кодотє» ' 1889. 
Mojrpurmos, Ё. of °Абуруѕ 1559 
Marpoüópa (and children) 
XIIi 
Мутрӧёороѕ "АГ---- | 1691 
Mrpódepos '"AxoAAo8ópo[v] I 
857 
Mn т | рддороз 
749 
Митродороє Вадроріосу 1 847 
Митрддероє Аанабо$ І 871 
Mnyrpddupos “Ек[ат|оуброр I 
858 


*AroAdwvion І 


Мутрӧёороѕ Eippases 1514 

Myrpddwpos Доброю I 743 

Myrpóðwpos Kuvicxov 1257 

Митрбдороє Myrpwvos Шитауаїоѕ 
1147 


398 
Митрддороє Паррёуоутох Kv- 
mwpíógs 1268 
Myrpddwpos Sipov 1415 
Мутрбдороѕ Титоріоуоѕ 1589 


Матродороє Tuvpivvov І 5, 125 

MyrpéSwpos Tópovos I 624 

Myrpóðwp[os], 2. of [----] I 
945 


Мутрбдороѕ, f. of Bioy 1625 
Мутрбёороѕ, f. of [Mvj]orop І 
882 


(M) nrpd8epos, Ї. of Ilvfayópos 
Kynpddys . I 64 

Myrpodwpos, f. of Ylvppías Ze 
voreús TII1 

Мутрбёороѕ, 1. of Ф.Мотуѕ (and 
brother) 1858 

Мутрофімт я ----] 1694 

Мутрофёууѕ КАєорёдоутоѕ I 785 

Мутрофау, Ё. of Zývov (and 
brother) I 248 

Мутрор, f. of Мутрбдороѕ I 147 

MírvAos Кібікси 1 281 

Миючвєо 'I[....] 1687 

[Mvj]erop Мутроёороу 1889 

Мораѕ, f. of Апрокрітує 12, 
132 

Мораѕ, f. of Eppõvaé I 556 

[Мог]раѕ, f. of "HpaxAeíógs I 
789 

Мораѕ, f. of [Ir]vfay[ólpas І 
527 


Meipis BioPapov 1 627 

Motpótoros"AqoA[ ----| - 1761 

Мурџткоѕ, Ê. of Alov 1 871 

Moras, f. of ‘Exaraios (and 
brother) I740 

Moras, f. of Ilvfayópgs (and 
brothers) I 425 

Мїтө», f. of Acovdotos 1 638 

Mirov, Ё. of XoipíAos 1488 


Néapyos Паррќрортоѕ I 504 

Nucjparos, f. of ЧерокАўѕ I 528 

М№куфдроѕ "AÓnvatov "Aff8np(-us 
I142 


Хікоу ^Avrálov I141 
Nw[....] 1671 


894 
Хорфдбороє "Excratcv 1829 


Nuppddupos, f. of Anpdxapis I 
641 


Eevlov, f, of "Eppos 1 417 

Яєдфаутоз Коууїоуоє 1951 

Яєдбфамтоє, Í. of "Аруібароє - 
432 

Hevóavros, f. of Béas 1852 

[Bev |дфаутоє, f. of Машу (anc 
brother) I 783 . 

Еербфартоѕ, f. oi ToMyrs I 
489 


evódavros, f. of Цосєїдиттоє I 


Bevddavros, f. of Пидаудрає I 
414, XI 2 

Eévov Трио · 1557 2 

Ябоу, f. of Паорбусу (and 
brother) 1786 


'OXépmixos *Ar[----] 1690 

"Одіштіхоє ПАбтотох 1 543 

ГОЛ рат |txos Пърріои IYER 

*OdAdpmixos, Ї. of 'AzoAAóBocos 
I 548 

Оба IIporoóávess І 508 


Паутфумотоє, Ё. of "Apwres І 
752 

Паутфумотоє, Ё. of Axas ІЗ, 
129 

Паутбуротоѕ, f. of Ilavcarías* I 
391 

Xlavráyveros, f. of Постаудріз 
I846 Er 

Ilapuévov A[.---] I685 

Паррќушу Anpdveus 1.950 

Tlappévey Arovuciov péro:kos I 
550 

Паршбушу Zývew I 848 

Ilapuévoy “Нракћєід ғо ея 
І 505 

Парибуфу Eévevos I 736 

Tlappévew Побаудрієї» 1878 

Ilopuévov, f. of “Ayaboxags I 
518 И 


" Паршѕ, Ё. of "ЕкатокАѕ 
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[Hap]nérov, f. of "Авіраює I 
784. 


Happévev, Ё. of 'A8qvó8opos I 
571 
Hee [penar] › Ё. of "АтоЛАдбороє 


ж f. of "Арісторерія I 


4, 128 

ГПариє Їмо», # . of Arovvaddupos 
1860 - 

Happévov, f. of "Екатфууроє 
Kynpddys 1 848 


Iapuévov, Ё. of Zózvpos 1555 
Парџёуоу, f. of Kaddxpdrys I 
282 
Парџиќуоу, f. of Митрібюроє І 
268 , 
Шарибуфу, Ё. of Néapyos І 504 
Парш< тоў "АтоЛАашиіоу, i. of 
*Atod\Awvoddvns I 741 
Idpyus, f. of [Avoy]tous I 840 
«І 878 
Ilápjus, f. of Eévov І 557 
Патакоє, f. of "АтоЛАдбироє І 
418 — 
Ilavcavías Аукордбає J 494 


Паїсамає llayrayvórov (and 
son) 1391 
Пе ---- 1670 


Пебва(у)дріз, f. ої КАйрв I 
822 


Перістрат[оѕ ----| I 762 

TlAaraeds, f. of ПЛатоу IIT8 

ШАфтву "АтоХ | ----| 1693 

Платоу EókAéos 1144 

Платоу llAarauéos TIT З 

Платоу, f. of "Юридтишоє and 
"Ayayópgs I 542 

IHAárov, Ё. of ‘ОАртҳоѕ and 
*udóguos 1544 

HóXus, f. of "Ауабітомя and 
*HpakAeí8gs of Erythrai IV 4 

ПоАбарҳоѕ "Epuokpérews I 570 

Поћікастоѕ, Í. of ‘Hpopavys 
(апа brother) 1448 

Поћукрітуѕ Протєо ITSY 

TioAóyris Hevooáyrov 1489 
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Посєбиттоє Hevodáyrov 1 444 

Посєїбиттоє Ф:Мокоу 1 495 

lloceíüurzos Xowihov I 245; 
ПІ? 

Посєдфтоє Evéibéou uérowos I 
381 

Tlocaddvios, Ё. of Атраїтріоє (and 
brother) 1 568 

ПосєдФиоз, f. of “Exard8upos 
(and brothers) 1850 

'Xióew, Ё. of Zg[vó]8oros 1862 

Прбраҳоѕ Ўк:Віуоо 1 852 

Прбраҳоѕ, f. of Atos (and 
brothers) 1560 

Ilpougüe/s, f. of |----| 1946 

Uptravs llvfo8ópov 1275 


Hporayópns llavrayvórov 1845 · 


Протуѕ Zewiópov I615 

Прати, f. of IloAvkpárgs 1757 

Протофбууѕ, f. of KAapwós "I 
538 


Протофбутѕ, f. of Омаду I 
508 


[It]v&ay[ó]pas Морӣдоѕ І 527 

IlvÜayópgs (М) ятродорою Kvgpá- 
8 1646 

Побаубруѕ Мутадоѕ I 425 

IlvGayépys Hevopávrov 1 414; 
ХІ1 


Tivdayépys, f. of КораВоѕ (and 
brothers) I 836 

Wv9aydpys, f. of Ilapuévw І 
879 


Подбархоє OewviSou 1951 

Пиубає, f. of ‘Exaraios І 611 

Пиббак, f. of KAeóvopos (and 
brother) 1540 

Geos TIT 2 

Ihíücos Пъбіттоо 1 261 

Пубеоз, f. of ['Az]oAAóBepos I 
841 

Побеоз, f. of Пббуз I 522 

Поббеоз, f. of Поу 1 840 

TWW6ys Пъбёоо 1522 

Пебиуз, f. of Zwtros 1499 

Повиз, f. of Zérvpos (and broth- 
ers) 1868 


` винною, і 


895 


fiótianzos; f. of Auxodpov 1379 

of Tlvfeos and 
Toveds I 262 

ID(ov, Ё. of [----] 1762 

IvOoyévys 1180 

Швдбікоє, f. of Мау I 874 

Tiy0d8wpos, f. of "AmoAMówwos І 
749 

Пьбдбароє, f. of Koípavos 1 561 

Поӣёдороѕ, f. of lipóraws (and 
brothers) I275 

Хоббитатоє, f. of 'A8gvóBupos 
I881 

Wer Kadru[----] 1689 

П50%у Tv6éou 1840 

Шобвбуає, Í. of "Екатаїоє 


THuppias  Murpoüópov 
III 10 


I562 


Swereds 


Hvppins, f. of “ApdtpoSns I 529 
Піррюз, f. of РОдфит|хоє I 
58 
Пуорроз, f. ої Bidypos 1149 
ZXavvàs “Avripdvers T 447 
Хсрдгадцѕ, f. of Hpopas 1452 
Xeroplov Avovidos 1877 
Snuaydpys, f. of "АтоЛАфбороє 
I 420 


Xuías Діоубдоє I 870 

Xiuos Віодарою 1451 

Хіцоє До(----| 1688 

Sipos, f. ої ГАТіоҳіоу 1864 

Sinos, f. оф'АтоЛАфтює 1768 

Хгроѕ, f. of ‘Exaraios I 635 

Sipos, f. of Мутрддороѕ 1415 

Berras, Í. of "Адєїмаутоє 1407 

Surras, f. of ФиМоту< (and 
brothers) 1386 

Zkómos Дгорусіою шбтоїкоє 1843 

SxvOns, f. of Діоуйсіоє 1498 

Хкібіоз, f. of Прбраҳоѕ (and 
brothers) I 853 

Хкӯбоу Кали Врбтоо 1869 

Экїбшу Фідістєо 1566 

5тёфауоѕ Meváy8pov *Audurodirys 
1148 

SriABwv “Hpoddvers I 502 


896 


Хтратоу “Нроёбтоо 1 449 


Хтратоу, Ё. of Кал Га |з Ire- 


Zónpayos Swdirov uéroos I 
741 

Xokpárgs 8co[...]os I 750 

Xéóorparos, f. of Зтрітріює I 
851 


Xéorparos, Í. ої [___] APIO, 
I 832 
Xéjuos, f. of Хбирахоє 1 742 


TeE[....] 1760 

TeAevrayópas Калоё@ре› 1565 

TeAevrayópgs, f. of Єєшотбуаї 
408 


Тер/ ЄЇ ---- |, f£. of ['Amwo^]- 
Aó8upos (and brother) І 882 

TyAcbávgs, f. of "Аргерідорає - 
410 


Tyrepdvys, f. of Kpóvoc 1390 

Tyredos, f. of [----]rgs 1 882 

Тигуріоу, f. of My-pddwpos 1 
539 


Tvpwvos, Ё. of Митребороє Ið, 
125 

Турш, Í. of Anpyzpis 1 278 

Tvpov, f. of Mnrpddopos I 624 


‘YBrs, f. of Bow-ds Т 488 


‘Dadiidros, f. of Месцугє 1691 

Філархов, f. of [...—] 1766 

Фімокобє, Ё. of Псотібиттоє I 195 
PAlorns Ауратрќоо (and sons) 
1558 


iriorys "Юррократєоє _ 493 * 
Didlorns ‘Ioraion I41€* 
Diriorns Mytpodipov I 851 
Dirlorns Surradso; 133€ 
Birlorys, f. of [----] 1292 
Pirlorys, f. of АізхоАоѕ I 370 
ФіЛіаттв, f. of Arorioces 1867 
Ф.Мотув, f. of Зхібом _ 566 
Філбдпроє IIAárovos 1 548 
ФАокАў< "Hóawréo 13834 
Ф:Локріттв ?Ариттокр{то› 1 954 
ФА ЕГ] 1676 
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Brwvidys, 
521 
Фітталоѕ, Ё. of Aneoxpdrys I 

564 


f. of Eppóðņpos І 


Kadkided’s, f. of "LwoAXó80ros 
(and brother) 1490 
Харт, f. of “Apreuidapos I 429 
Kdppns Agpuóvakros 1 588 
Харраз, f. of '"AmoXXevodávgs 
(and brothers) 1 252 
XotpíAos Mórovos I 433 
ХоріЛоѕ, Ё. of Поосгібиттоє I 
945; ПІВ 
[.]IBAY[----] MemraSos І 


[...]48gs Aicxpiwvos 1404 
...]8wpos *AcroAAw-oddvev['s] 
I 863 


<. [8wpes Ф раочри)деює 1787 
..]evf.of'Epuónguos 1 579 
. Jas, Ё. of 9pácvAAos (and 
brothers) I 738 
[----]Jatcxpos, f. of [-..~] 
І 526 
[----]es °АлоААоддтсо 1 820 
---_]45,Ї. of Awvvois 1 886 
---- бах Tovovetov 1888 
[_---]8as Kaddddvors 1833 
Lene (genitive), Í. of 


rm r1 


d EIUS: ovr ov 1832 

----бо|рос, Ё. of '"Aporepi[8o- 
pos] 1886 

[----]HX 1819 

L---- lys, f. of ‘Exarévupos I 
881 

тулт» Ё of [----] 
І? 


тоу (genitiv2), £. of 


Г] 1284 

[----]vos (genitive), f. of 
[----] 1729 

[.---]vres (genitive), f. of 
"AsoAAovodárgs Kwrteys I 826 

[рор È. of lisa 1295 


[..  ]ww f.of[...-] 186 
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[----].O3 ‘Exarwwipou 1819 
[----]es KoAóreo 1 830 


[----]O% (genitive), f. of 
[----] 1304 

[----] 05 (genitive), f. of 
‘Hpoddvys 1824 

[.---]es (genitive), f. of 


"Нодфілоз (and brother) І 
835 ' 
[----]OY (genitive), f. of 
1300 


[.---]s (genitive), f. of 
[----] 1738 

[----]s (genitive), f. of 
[2:22] ver: 

[222 cos, 5. о? *Apewvias (and 


. brother) 1884 
[----]есшор, f. of Kévo[y}] I 
525 


[----]7s Tyrépov 1898 
(ee СИА 1731 


[----]e» (genitive), f. of |  jTOX (genitive), f. of 
Alyurras 1822 à [----] 1298 
[----o]y (genitive), f. o то 
e n : : Е (genitive), f. of 
=---|00< (genitive), I. 0 Ж dum 
MavZ[----] 1885 [----]Y, (genitive), f. of 
[> іо оф du». s e ca 
[.---]pwrgs, i. of [----] [----]¢dvys, Ё. of "Нупсірахоє 
1829 Ы 1825 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 
"АВбпрітує 1149 Maxebóv 1189, 149 
"АрфітоМтуз 1143 Mapovirns 1146 
TeAéovres (phyle of Kolophon)  Muwjews 1151 
VI? Navkparírgs 1748 
'EpvÜpaiou IV 4 Питауаїоѕ 1147 
“НракАевтуѕ І 148 Xeew[----] (phyle of Kolo- 
Колофау ПІ 35 phon) VI? 
KoAoóóvios: Колоффтоу III25; Zworeós 11110 


Koàoġoviov I 9, II 2, 21, 
IV 5, 6, VII 7; KoAojavtots 
ПІ 29 


Topvérgs VII2,4,[8] 


Мохтня AND DEITIES. 


"Авума Пома 118 

*Ardk\Aov 118, IIT 32; °АлбА- 
Хор КЛаріює 117; KAápios 
'АтбААшу  ХІЇ 8 

"АскМмітоз ХІ З 

*Ad.euaidy IV1 

2еє Xorjp 116 
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Kpowáóv 1180 

Кошифи I1 

Axvaóy 182 

Мутур 185, [IV 15], VII 5, 
[IX 4]; Мутур 'Avraía I18, 
VIII 10 (ef. Myrpérov ITI 82) 

YloceBóv ^AcoáAeos 117 
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REPORTS. 


Hzzwzs, LX VIII (1933). 


Homerisches. I. Der Bios und die Person (1-50). F. Jacoby 
reviews the Homeric quest:oa and expresses his conviction that 
the Шай is the conscious prcduct of a great poet, für Hörer . 
geschrieben. The fanciful “lives” of Homer were based оп 
older traditions, which at “east show that at an early date his 
name had become famous. The Ionic form "Орпроз is preserved 
even in Pindar, It is а genu ne proper name of an Ionian poet. 
That his original name was Melesigenes is a fiction. designed to 
associate him with Smyrna and the Aeolic dialect. All: that 
can be said cf his home ani residence is that they were in the 
northern section cf Inia. Jecoby discusses the exceptional role 


_ played by Aeneas in tie Iliad and thinks that it can be explained. 


by assuming that the poet stood in a friendly relation to the 
Aeneades of the Troad. , С 


Bemerkungen zu dea Sieben des Aeschylos (51-69). О. Regen- 
bogen justifies the fol owing rearrangement of verses: 803, 804, 
806, 807, 808, 805, 810, 809. He emends vv. 334 ff. io read: 
кЛамтду 8 üáprirpómey @р-оёрбзго& vopipwy троттёро!бєу diapetar Sdpara 
стууєрду б8ду.. Of she vv. 277279, only verse 278 is Aeschylean. 
He believes that verse 985 should Ре біаЛЛауаїс філас Єрібі, but 
does not dare to insroduce th:sinio the text. Finally he analyzes 


· Hteocles’ decision in verses 631 Ё. in which the desire to preserve 


his honor ав an йрар бтАітиз is combined with his realization of 
his fate as а Labdecid. 


Die Anfangsverse dar Satir2 I, 10 des Нога? (70-83). M. 
Rothstein makes ал elaborate dafense of the first eight verses, 
which he thinks Horzce later omitted; perhaps even at the 
publication of the Satire. • 


Vorläufer des Optimus Princess (84-92). J. Vogt traces the 
history of the epithet optimus ?rom the time when P. Cornelius 
Scipio Nasica was selected to»recsive the Magna Mater in Home 
204 В. С., in obed:enes:to the Delphic oracle, which had the 
Hellenic idea of the dpioros бар in mind, but to the Romans 
he had to be bonorum optimcs, which shed glory on the aristo- 
cratic circle to which Scipio Nasica belonged. The long standing 
rivalry between the Princeps gni the Senatorial; party abated 
in the time of Nerra ‘and Trajan, so that Trajan was granted 
the surname Optimus. The 7amous eulogy of L. Cornelius 
Scipio, consul 259 vas 2omposel 200 B. C. under the influence 
of the title conferred or. Seipio Nasica. ; 


Beiträge zur Quelleranalyse дев älteren Plinius. II Teil. 
(98-105). М. Welmaan disewsses a number of passages in 
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books 20-27, which are important for the hiscory of ancient 
botany, and shows that Pliny drew largely from a Greek naturalist 
named Apollodorus, who lived-in the time of Tiberius—Nero, 
He was one of a series of authors, who like Anaxilaus, Hermes 
Trismegistus, Sextus Africanus and Didymus transmitted to 
posterity the magic lore of Bolos Democritus. : 


Wann hat Tiberius das Principat übernommen (106-115)? 
Ernst Hohl opposes Arno Lang's dissertation Вейтіде zur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius (Jena, 1911), according to which 
Tiberius did not accept the principate until the end of September 
or beginning of October. Hohl concludes tha: this important 
question was settled at the Senate session of September 17, 
14 A.D. He trusts Tacitus rather than Cassius Dio, who has 
value only for certain details. і 


Miszellen: Peter Von der Mühl (116-118) interprets the оїдє 
in Andocides’ speech on the Mysteries (§ 41) as equivalent to 
of Seiva, and assumes that Teisemenus likewise in the decree 88 ff. 
wrote oí8e, not knowing the names, for which he left an open 
space, to be inserted later*—W. Peek (118-121) presents two 
illustrations of a Pyxis, which was found in the Persian debris, 
and interprets the inscription, an addition of the owner, as a 
skolion. It has nothing to do with the illtstrations.—R. 8. 
Rogers (121-123) gives an account of Cotta Messalinus, a loyal 
friend of Tiberius, who was accused 89 A.D. by Caecilianus of 
maiestas, and would have been condemned had not Tiberius sent 
a letter in his favor charging Caecilianus with making false 
charges, who accordingly was condemned on the ground of 
calumnia.—J. E. Powell (123-126) condemns the generally ac- 
cepted addition of xai 8ка between тєсоёрор and àvamAóov in 
Herodotus’ description of the Nile valley (2, 8, 16 Stein).—H. 
Dahlmann (126-127) offers textual emendations to the history 
of Velleius Paterculus—O. Schrobder (127-128) proposes a . 
solution of the textual difficulty in Aeschylus’ Septem (334 ff.) 
in partial agreement with Regenbogen above.—E. Wolff (128) 
calls attention to the triad: Lete, Apollo and Artemis, which 
Theognis seems to neglect in his proem ; but she is really honored 
in the description of the marvelous birth of her son (vv. 5-10). 


Römische Politik bei Fabius Pictor (129-166). M. Gelzer shows, 
in an interesting discussion of the Roman conduct of the first 
Punic war, the expeditions against Illyria, the Celtic war and 
the causes that led to the war with Hannibal, thet Fabius Pictor 
was an important source of Polybius, especially as an exponent 
of the policy of the Roman senate. He used the Greek language 
as he desired to allay the apprehensions of the Greeks by showing 
them that Rome in the past had engaged in wars merely for the 
sake of security and honor. 
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Zur Hippokratesatffassung des Galen (167-181). H. Diller 
in opposition to L. Edelstein argues that the Hippocrates glossary 
is a genuine product 5f Galen, as its inclusion of spurious works 
along with the genuine works of Hippocrates is in agreement 
with Galen's attitude to the Hippocrates literature. Diller dis- 
cusses à number of Galen's works to show his high estimate of 
Hippocrates in distineticn frcm his opinion of other physicians. 
Galen absorbed and rounded off the Hellenistic exegesis of the 
Hippocrates literature; "without Galen all that learning would 
have been lost. 


Zu den geographiseaen Exkursen in Caesars Bellum Gallicum 
(182-195). H. Oppermann defends the geographical sxcursuses 
against modern attempts to sLow that they were not by Caesar. 
He discusses them in ап interesting way and shows that they 
were a necessary part of the whole work. The emphasis that 
Caesar lays on the difference 5etween the Celtic and Germanic 
races is pointed out. й 


Zwei Fragen der Epixureisehen Theologie (196-219). Р. 
Merlan discusses the scholicn cited by Diog. Laert. (Usener, 
Epic., p. 71. 239 Fr. 355; and Cicero, de nat. deorum, 1, 19, 49. 
According to the former Epicurus described two kinds of gods, 
but only one kind ассотсіпр -o Cicero. Philippson (Hermes, 
51, 1916, and 58, 1918) tried to harmonize these apparently 
divergent accounts. Merlan concludes that two kinds of gods 
were recognized in the 3ipieurszn theology. II, He also examines 
the doctrine of tke different kinds of immortality of gods and 
mankind. 

Das spartanische Bevólkerunzsproblem (218-237). L. Ziehen 
concludes from verious data that the number of Spartans had 
diminished considerably in the period intervening between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. This could not have been due 
to losses in war, nor can poverty as a result of the division of 
family estates among tke heirs be cited as an efficient cause. On 
the other hand the disastrous earthquake of 466 B.C. (D:od., 
11, 63; Plut., Cimon, 16) refulted in so great a loss of liie that 
the Messenians had the courage to revolt. He attaches especial 
significance to the loss of life.2mong the women and children 
in Sparta, and considers varicus indications of a scarcity of 
Spartan women in the V century, to which he thinks was due 
the freedom they enjored. He sees a parallel to thia in the 
- history of the United States. Finally he suggests the possibility 

that the fecundity of Spartan vomen had deteriorated. 
Miszellen: A. Körte (238-242) defends the emendation by 
. Üavaignae (Btudes sur Phistoire financière Ф Athènes au V. 
siècle, Paris, 1908, p. xvii) of the inscription zapà xosv[o8:kóv 
hois —— which shows that in 444/3 there existed a commission 
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of fevo8ixa:; but its functions were assigned to the уаутодіках 
between 442 and 437. This brief existence of the éevodixa: is 
another example of. the lack of stability in the Athenian ad- 
ministration.—E. Fraenkel (242-244) approves of Blass’ emenda- 
tion (à»mévÜna тапокарбіоз (Aesch. Agam., 429 ff.) which 
signifies the suppressing of lamentations with a stout heart, 
a thought expressed by Archilochus (Fr. 7. 51, Diehl): rAjre 
yuvatxelov révOos drwodpevor. In Agam., 895 Ж. , Clytaimestra says 
of herself : Tao” дтеувітех фрері. In v. 11 che is referred to ава 
уюракдє áyBpófovAov kéap.—O. Schissel (245-248) shows in an 
elaborate table how the rhetorical pee. of Quintilian differed 
in arrangement from those of his contemporary Aelius Theon. 
Zwei Kolumnen eines Aisehylos-Papyrus (249-275). A. Körte 
gives an interesting account of the discovery of the first Aeschylus 
papyri (1932), which have been published with admirable 
promptness by G. Vitelli and his assistant M. Norsa. The first 
column contains an address of Niobe to the chorus. In the light 
of Arist. Frogs 9114f. this gddress seems to have begun the 
tragedy, and was followed by long ¢horuses. That it was not 
part of a triology i is evident «гоп Aristotle’s Poetics (1456 а 15): 

<> NiwByv kai py ботер AloyóAos. It, must have been more 
archaic than Aesch. Suppliants—The second column, in the 
same handwriting, contains a dialogue between two fishermen, 
who have caught in their net not a sea monster, but the chest 
of Dange. It is heavy; they call for help. Körte surmises that 
a chorus of satyrs came to their aid. This fragment, scanty 
though it be, gives some idea of the liveliness of Aeschylus’ satyr 
plays, for which he was famous. 


Mundus (276-287). L. Deubner accepts the cqui of Lydus, 
de mens., 4, 79, р. 124 f., together with the anonymous excerpt 
(Dio Cassius, 1, p. 6, Dindorf), according to which the mundus 
ritual was а magical performance introduced by Romulus to 
ensure the dominance of Rome. If probably took place on the 
Palatine hill. Plutarch tells of the mundus in the Comitium, 
but this was introduced later at the establishment there of the 
Etruscan settlement. : . 


Der Damos im archaischen Sparta (288-305). . V. Ehrenberg 
shows that the damos of Sparta in the VIII and VII centuries 
included all the followers of the king. With the reform of the 
VI century came a change whereby the damos became an 
oligarchical class of duo. (cf. A.J. P., 46, 271). 

Das sogenannte Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus (306-312). 
J. Keil makes an able defense of the inscription of Tiroli as 
being the genuine proclamation of the consuls throughout, 
against E. Fraenkel (A.J. P., 54, 388). ` 

Kallimachos’ Aitia (313-327). M. Pohlenz presents a study 
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of Callimachus! style and discusses especially details in the com- 
position of the Aitia, in the light of the newly discovered scholia 
to the Aitia (Bulleten de la Société Archéologique d Alexandrie, - 
28, 124). Ae 


Die Staatsrechtliche Form der Klage gegen C. Rabirius (328- 
340). J. Lengle ‘2larifies this 3elebrated case by showing how 
Labienus managed zo тепеу tae charge of perduellic before a 
popular court after she senate Lad quashed the original verdict. 
Rabirius would have been condemned in spite of the defense of 
Cicero and Hortensius, had if not been for the praetor Metellus 
Celer who lowered the flag on the Janiculum. EM 

‘Miszellen: Н. Gemperz (341.343) in opposition to Regen- 
bogen and Diller (cf. A.J. P., 54, 377) interprets the rather 
cryptic phrase of Anaxagoras, бЧлє yàp ror ёбуЛор. Tà dawópeva: 
* phenomena are tae way in wich the unknown presents itself 
to our vision."—EF. Stühelin (343-345) cites Aristotle's *A0. mod., 
8, 4, and Plutarch’s Solon, 19 еїс., to prove that Solon estab- 
lished the Council 5f Four Hundred, probably following the 
example of Chios where the Body 4 бпиосі had been created 
(Abh. der Berl. Atcd., 1909, р 644f.). The passage in Plut., 
Solon, 19, suggests taat Solon wrote a poem likening the council 
of the Four Huncred and the court of the Areopagus to two 
anchors.—A. v. Blumenthal (343-347). elucidates the inscription 
from the Pasiphae senctuary of Thalamai (1. G., У, 1, 1817).— 
H. Fuchs (347-349) emends the Latin law of Bantia (C. I. L., 
12, 582), numbers 11 and 18 cf Walpole's Early Latin Hymns 
(1922), and Auguscin, De ordine, І, 6f.—W. von Strzelecki 
(349-852) shows thet both Non-us and Fulgentius depended on 
Verrius Flaecus.—O. Skuisch (353) discusses as а parallel to 
Quint. Inst., 7, 9. 4: mentule cessas? verpa lumbos abstulit 
(C. L. E., 50). The frst sentence could be read: men tu lacessas? 
The second: ver palambos abstilit.—W. Peek (353-858) prints, 
translates and elucidates the epigram that honors those who fell 
at Coronea (A.M, 57, 1982, 142 ff.).—K. Deichgrüber (356- 
358) emends Hippoerates’ Ylepi-àpyaígs ідтрисіс 9 so as to read 
тоб сфратоє ri» «9u0sow»—O. Schroeder (358-359) finds doch- 
miacs in the lamentation of Danae (Dion. Hal. Usener 2, р. 141, 
and Diehl fr. 18) : сї-э-о-о> ёуш «Xvov and Zev-ev-ei потер, ёк céo.— 
M. Leumahn (359-360) shows that сати was not a war chariot 
as the dictionaries state. Moreover the word oceurs only in the 
plural: Sappho, 55 D; Eur. Helen, 1811; Anacreon, 54D; 
and Hom. hymn A»hr. 5, 10 8. 

Actium, ein Epilog (361-3£3). J. Kromayer makes an 
elaborate defense of his account of the battle of Actium in 
Hermes, 34, 1899, against Carn (7. R.S., 21, 1981, 173 ff.). 
He justifies his dependenze on Plutarch and Dio, discusses the 
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number of ships.and men, the main events of the battle, and 
meets at every point the criticism of Tarn. 


Die Schrift des Aristoteles Пері ijeóv (384-891). Н. Karpp, 
with the aid of the fragments, the commentary of Syrian (Rose), 
and correspondences with the Metaphysics, makes it. probable 
that Aristotle began his criticism of Plato with a monograph on 
Plato’s theory of ideas. A development from the general con- 
cepts of Socrates, and the influence of the Pythagoreans were 
considered. Thereupon he discussed the Platonic arguments as 
he does in his Metaphysics, but in greater detail, to which he 
adés his criticism. No specjal mention was made of, ideal 
numbers. - \ 


Lucili quam sis mendosus (392-399). E. Fraenkel refutes 
the arguments of M. Rothstein. to prove the genuineness of the 
eight verses at the beginning of Horace’s Sat. 1, 10. (Above, 
Hermes, 10 ff.). They are obscure and not in Horace’s style. 
Pezsius’ third satire begins: • Мегаре haec adsidue in evident 
imitation of Horace’s real beginning of 1, 10: Nempe in con- 
posito. Ut Шис redeam (v.*8) is in the style of Lucilius, which 
could be expected in a satire of the Ciceronian age. The beginning 
with the vocative Lucili is especially contrary to Horace’s style; 
buz itis in agreement with earlier usage as shown in the verses 
from Cicero's Limon and Caesar's Лешоу quoted by Suetonius. 


Studien zu dem Kallixeinosfragment (400-414). F. Caspari 
ag-ees with W. Otto (Abh. Münch., phil.-Mst. kl., Bd. 34, Abh. 
1, 1928) that the тошту of Ptolemy Philadelphus described in 
Athenaeus (5, 197 с-208 b) took place 271/0 B.C. to celebrate 
the successful conclusion of the Syrian war. It-consisted of a 
procession, a huge sacrifice, contests, especially in music, and 
ended with an elaborate feast. It was Hellenic in character, 
but the presence of the military fpllowed Macedonian usage. 
Examples of festivals of Alexander are discussed. He remarks 
also on elaborate festivals of Roman and later times. 


Die Sage von Danaos und den Panaiden (415-428). G. A. 
Megas reconstructs as a popular legend the myth on which 
Aeschylus based his Suppliants and the rest of the trilogy. 


Das Rätsel des “ Kleitophon " (429-439). J. Geffcken points 
out rhetorical characteristics in this muck discussed dialogue 
and concludes that it was the work of Theodectes, a pupil of 
Isocrates and Plato, who was famous as an orator and tragic poet. 


Die Stiftung der Aitolischen Soterien in Delphi (440-456). 
W. Kolbe says that no one doubted that this festival was estab- 
lished in memory of the defeat of the Celts under Brennus, after 
the publication of the Chian decree accepting the invitation of 
the Aetolians to the first celebration at Delphi (°Етгураф. ‘EAA. 
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* дуекбот. 1860, 75). But P. Roussel (R. E. A. 26, 1924) 
advanced an ingenious hypothesis that the Aetolians merely 
reorganized’ а preexising fes:ival 243/2 B.C. Kolbe examines | 
the cases of reorganized festivals cited by Roussel, and the views 
of scholars whc Lave accepted Roussel’s hypothesis, excepting 
his dates, and makes + probable that the Aetolians established 
the Soteria 276 B.C. in the time of the Athenian archon 
Polyeuctus. 


Miszellen: F. Pfister (457-450) calls attention to the дана 
fication of types of prose literature in the proem to Isocrates’ 
Panathenaicus, which has been очргіоокей in discussions of Cic. 
[De inv.] I, д7, end Aust. ad Fer., І, 19 Ї. (сі. A. J. P., 50, 
291).—W. Schadewal=t (460-454) emends Lucretius, I, 50, so 
as to read: quod superest, tu <de> vacuas auris (animumque».— 
О. Schroeder (484-467) o ers emendations to the text of Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharn-ans and interprets passages in the light of 
comedy.—A. Wifstrand (468-472), corrects the reading ! of a line 
in a colophon to a Honer-papyrus (Milne, Catalogue o? the Lit. 
Pap. in the Brit. Mus., No. 11, p.*21£.) as follows: xddapos 

р! Éypaye, бебій yap кої yo. The asyndeton KáXauos, xelp, fol- 
lowed by каї убти agrees with modern usage, but is of rare 
occurrence in classic Gre2k. However examples become more 
frequent in the ТІЇ century A.D. and are common in the IV 

century A.D.—H. Kóostermann (479-475) shows that King 
Juba II of Mauretania must have been an important source for 
the Ora Maritims of Avienus (82e A.J. P., 49, 388).—H. J. M. 
Milne (475-476; emerds Sappho’s ode to Gongyle in Lobel’s 
text (cf. Diehl, 26). 
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REVIEWS. 


The Cambridge Ancient History, edited by S. A. Соок, F. E. 
Арсоск, and M. P. CHARLESWORTH. Volume X: The | 
Augustan Empire, 44 B. C.-A. D. 70, pp. xxxii + 1058 
+ 15 maps + plans and tables. Volume of Plates IV, 
рр. xiv + 210. 8°. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1934. 


This tenth volume-comes very near satisfying every reasonable 
scholarly requirement. Thd contributors are specialists who 
reveal a complete commandé of the scattered materials and 
respect for integrity of expression. Here sound judgment 
counts for more than novelty. The intelligent editorial plan- 
ning and the interlocking of chapters prevent the disgregation 
of matter that has always been the bane of Augustan histories. 
All the many phases of culture are considered, and at last we 
have, in most chapters, tke footnote references that will help 
students to learn how to study history. 

The Triumvirate (43-30 B. C., chapters I-IV) falls to M. Р. 
Charlesworth and Dr. W. W. Tarn. 'The former is accountable 
for the western sections, compassing them fully, though one 
might have wished for a more detailed treatment of the condi- 
tions in Italy during the land assignments. Tarn takes the 
East. He reveals a wholesome skepticism for the opinions: of 
Plutarch and Dio, and admirable daring in imaginative recon- 
struction. His brilliant portrayal of Cleopatra will entice many 
readers, but it will also awaken discussion. His bold revision of 
the campaign of Actium, elready known from his articles, stirs 
admiration, but it rests largely on an interpretation of Horace’s 
ninth Epode that is very difficult to accept completely, and it 
seems at times to be motivated by,a desire to rescue the reputa- 
tion of Cleopatra. 

Sir Henry Stuart Jones is at his high best in his discussion 
of the new constitution (Y, VI) and the codrdinated powers of 
Princeps, Senate, and Populus.* To him Mornmsen's theory of 
a dyarchy and Kornemanr's Doppelprinzipat are as inadequate 
as descriptions of the new government as Eduard Meyer's 
“restoration of senatorial rule.” His own conclusion (p. 177) 
is that Augustus “made sach use as he could of existing insti- 
tutions and practices ... and at the same time built. up beside 
them .-. . a new fabric subject to his own control as a frame- 
work of the Imperial State.” 

G. Н, Stevenson, whose work on edministration in Volume TX 
awakened much favorable comment, was wisely chosen to write 
the corresponding chapters here (VII, VIII). His judgments 
on various topics like paternalism, Romanization, urbanization, 
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and imperial policies in general are well considered and sound, 
even though perhaps less interesting than some current views 
that we shall now have to reject. Professor J. G. C. Anderson 
has an excellent chapter (IX) оп the Eastern frontier under 
Augustus, and returns to the sabject in chapter XXII for the 
Neronian period. Thes2 valuable portions are especially well 
documented. H. Idris Fell reveals his sure grasp of facts in his 
treatment of Egypt (X), ic which he gives a more favorable 
view of Augustan rule in Egypt than, has appeared in several 
recent articles by different wrlcers. Professor Momigliano treats 
adequately (XI) the intricate aTairs of Herodes of Judea, while 
Ronald Syme (ХІТ) sets in clea} order with valuable revisions 
the Augustan campaigns in Spfin, Gaul Germany, and the 
Balkans. pos i . 

Professor Oertel, whc has Hitherto been known chiefly for 
Hellenistic history, has a masterful chapter called “The Eco- 
nomic ' Unification of zhe Mediterranean Region” (ХІН). 
Hugh Last,.who contributed the excellent chapters on the 
Gracchan period in Volume IX, here writes with penetrating 
knowledge on the social policy of Augustus (XIV). Professor 
Nock contributes one of the most illuminating sections in the 
book (XV), that dealing with religious developments trom 44 
B.C. to. 70 A. D. T. R. Glover writes with charm, though too 
briefly, on Augustan literature (XVI). Dr. Eugénie Strong 
continues her authoritative: survey of art (XVII), and Pro- 
fessor. Adcock abiy summarizes the achievement of Augustus 
(XVIII), giving us the soundest characterization of Augustus 
that I have seen. Bt Ж : i 

Before proceeding to the ckapzers that deal with the successors 
of Augustus it шау be well t comment on'some specific details 
of the chapters jus; menzionzd. On page 23 one misses a refer- 
ence to the Greek letters of Erntus which, whether genuine or 
not, seem to provide some pertinent material. Опе also may 
question whether Appian had the use of Pollio’s Listory after the 
death of Caesar. The reference (p. 24) to the new Praenestine 
fragment that mentions the Ea-tle of Philippi should be N: 5. 
1921 (not 1926), and it was *Iuelsen who discovered the exact 
placement of the fragment (ir the Acta Pontif., 1921, p. 325). 
Is it well, on page 27. to >erpetuate the name C. Cilnius 
Maecenas? On page 36 Tarn kas hardly disproved Dic’s story 
that Cleopatra used some of the temple treasures of Egypt. 
There were, of course, Ptol2maic treasures at hand, Dut her 
expenses in preparing for Acticm and for resistance after Actium 
were enormous, end ОЇзоргіта probably did їп Egypt what 
Antony had done in Asia. On rage 41 we are told that, accord; 
ing to Appian V, 216, Anton “knew nothing of the war” at. 
Perusia till the spring. Probably Antony did not know about 
the end of the war till spring, end that is all that Appian’s words 
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imply. But he must have known before that a great deal about 
the early stages of the war. On page 69 Vergil's Fourth Eclogue 
is called “in the writer’s view” an “epithalamium for the 
marriage of Antony and Octavia," and this view.gains approval 
on page 472. But Vergil in his youthful poems, again in the 
Georgics, and finally in the Aeneid shows no respect whatever 
for Antony, whereas he always admired Octavian. Surely оге 
cannot leave out of reckoning an expected child of Octavian. 
And what of the view that Eclogue IV was a direct answer to 
Epode XVI? | 

The orthodox opinion that the imperial cult awakened 
“remarkable enthusiasm in{the West” (р. 210) is not and 
probably cannot be support, and there are in this section 
several vague references under administrative costs to “ huge 
sums,” where a few footnotes might have given explicit details. 
Students draw strange conclusions from such generalizations. 
In the excellent chapter on Egypt we should nave welcomed 
some aitempts to reckon the economic effects of Augustus’ 
seizures of Egyptian property, to ‘explain in more detail the 
disposition made of Ptolemaic monopolies, and to estimate the 
revenues that Rome drew from that province. Fortunately, Bell 
is not so overimpressed by the records of delinquent taxes in 
Egypt es other historians have been. In American communities 
the tons of such records lving about, not to mention the thou- 
sands of abandoned farms deserted for want of ability to meet 
taxes, are not taken as primary evidence of overtaxation. 

Oertel has packed an amazing number of valuable observations 
into forty pages, and his views of the causes of prosperity, the 
scale cf production, the extent of commerce, the relative absence 
of governmental interference are sound. He does not discuss 
public finances. Perhaps readers had a right to expect an ap- 
praisal of the economic effects of Augustus’ lavish expenditures 
in publie works, the consequences ef his extensive coinage in the 
early years as contrasted with a marked deflation later, and a 
fuller account of the machinery and organization of trade. The 
first footnote on page 414 contains a mathematical error, and I” 
still do not believe that the goverhment had “ protected ” Italian 
Har and oil by imposing a ban on the provincial products 

р. 883). 

Nock’s chapter on religious changes at Rome during the early 
empire will long stand as the best brief treatment of the subject, 
though in my opinion he is prone, as in his book on * Con- 
version,” to neglect the very great social change- taking place in 
the emergence of numerous freedmen who brought to Rome new 
ways of worship. Hence, too, the insistence that Augustus did 
not himself intend to introduce а “ Pharaonic cult” is in part 
beside the point. When Augustus selected men not of Roman 
stock for the vicomagistri and the Augustales who were to honor 
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the genius of the emperor, he knew what he was doing. (Nock 
sees the importarce of such sociel facts when he earlier atiributes 
[p. 466] the strange honors ziven Gratidianus in 86 B.C. to 
money-changers of foreign extzaction. That is a valuable obser- 
vation.) The acceptance’ of the calt.of Isis by the triumvirs in 
43 (p. 472) may best be explained by assuming thet Caesar 
before his death had promised 1 ir order to satisfy the entourage 
of Cleopatra. All of Caesar's apers were, of course, validated. 
Finally, after reading the new epigraphical fragmens of the 
year 204 A.D., one ought nct Бе too certain that zhe Ludi 
Saeculares were first instituted in 249 B. C. (p. 477) ; and I see’ 
+ good reason for doubting tk» | of the date ir. C. I. L., 
VI, 452. - 

Mrs. Strong in her excellens б apter does well to emphasize 
the innovations and the Roman element in the art of the 
Augustan period: “a great representational art now came into 
existence.”’ But just as in Vc-ume IX the word “ Italic” was 
apt to disguise the value of the Elruscan contributions, so here 
one feels that the Hellenistic ertiets with their foreign designs 
and fine workmanship are sorsewhat» obscured by the constant 
emphasis on Roman subject-matter. After all, one cannot but be 
impressed by the enormous diference in execution between the 
decorative designs of the Div:s Julius temple and those that 
appeared after 20 В. C. 

Charlesworth takes up the post-Augustan period with two 
chapters on the reigns of Tiberius, Gaius, and Claudius. His 
view of Tiberius 18 in the main one that may now be called 
'orthodox, based largely upon the actual statements of Tacitus 
after subtracting the hesitating insinuations thai Tacitus per- 
mitted himself in order to satisfy his senatorial prejudices. As 
for Claudius and his reforms H-rschfeld, Rostovizeff, Momi- 
gliano, and others have done m=ch with inscriptionel material to 
reach a just view of the constructive work of this ernperor, and 
Charlesworth now presents a very fair and well-rounded account 
and estimate of his reign. . These chapters give us sound work. 
We might perhaps-have asked for a fuller ‘statement of causes 
with reference to.the crisis ЄС 33 A.D., since Tiberius was 
probably to blame for а dangeccus contraction of the currency. 
We may still doubt whether (p. 620) the estates of Archelaus 
were transferred to the imperial "*patrimonium in 17 A.D. 
. Among Claudius’ writings (p. £681 should be mentioned his 41 
volumes on the Augustan period. fo- his knowledge of that period 
bore important fruits during his reign. On the other Land one 
misses an adequate estimate о? the very apparent infizence of 
Julius Caesar on Claudius’ large schemes for publie works oi an 
economie nature and on his progressive control of the finances. 
Perhaps Momigliano's theories expressed in his recent book on 
Claudius explain this. I should aiso like to have seen a refer- 
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ence to Cozzo's interesting study of the Claudian tunnel at Lake 
Fucino. 

The reign of Nero is treated with good judgment by Momi- 
gliano (XXI), though his theory that Claudius had followed the 
model of Augustus seems to obscure (p. 712) the very decided 
reversion toward senatorial participation in public finances 
during the early period of Seneca’s influence. The author leaves 
to Anderson (XXII, mentionad before) the discussion of the 
frontier policies of Nero. It is interesting to find that Anderson 
(in an appendix, pp. 880 ff.) is far from being convinced by 
Schur’s theory of a grandiose commercial plan. Nor does he 
agree with Momigliano (Ath del II Congresso, 1931) that 
Corbulo and Nero disagreed. | 

In XXIII Syme acquits hinkelf well with the sections on the 
Rhine and Danube frontiers; Collingwood wes, of course, as- 
signed the sections on Roman Britain to the end of Nero’s reign, 
twelve well-packed pages; Stevenson returns (XXIV) with a 
lucid account of the year of the “ Four Emperors” and con- 
tinues in chapter XXV with an accotint of the rebellion in Gaul; 
Momigliano completes the chapters with the Jewish Revolt. 

On the whole this splendid volume is probably too detailed to 
hold the attention throughout of any but students of Roman 
civilization, but to these it will be indispensable. 

Perhaps this is the appropriate place to remark that this 
volume, written largely by men of the classical departments of 
the old English universities, is a striking proof that the com- 
bination of literary and historical studies pursued in those 
universities produces excellent results. 

The bibliographies — а hundred pages of them — аге full, 
accurate, and up-to-date and the indices beyond criticism. The 
accompanying volume of plates, designed to illustrate both vol- 
umes IX and X, has many illustrations not generally available 
and is admirably edited by C. T, Seltman with the generous 
contributions of others, especially of Mrs. Strong. Many read- 
ers, however, wil be surprised at the dating of the Manlius 
ed (p. 128) and the Prima Porta Augustus (p. 148) aa 

eudian. . 


TENNEY FRANK. 
THE JoxNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


Aristotelis qui fertur libellus De Mundo. Edidit W. L. LORIMER. 
Paris, Société d' Édition ^ Les belles lettres,” 1933. Рр. 121. 

To the preparation of this splendid edition of the text of tha 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo Mr. Lorimer has, given many 
years of study. He had іл 1924 and 1925 published papers on 
the text of the De Mundo in the St. Andrews University Pub- 
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lieations (Nos. xviii anc xxi). He gives us here not only the 
fruit of his riper judgment, but also so complete a collection of 
variorum readings апі conjectures as to place his edition quite 
beyond the reach ої dissenting criticism. His introduction, 
written in cheerful ard -eadahle Latin, is divided into chapters 
on the Greek codices, the testimcnia, and the translations. Mr. 
Lorimer finds 201 readings unkaown to more recent tradition, 
i.e. the extant Greek cedices 4nd Latin translations. He be- 
lieves 28 of these readings to Ъз certain, and suggests that many 
more might be added лас Apuleius in his translation, or Sergius 
in his Syriac version, foLowed hia original more faithfully. Mr. 
Lorimer expresses tke pious tab that a papyrus may be dis- 
covered in Egyp;, cr an Arme зріап translation found in the 
Orient or the Scviet Reptblic, еб will support bis theory. This 
testimony of artiquizy fer a text so often at varidnce with our 
traditional text does aot, says Mr. Lorimer, prove that all manu- 
scripts now in existeace derive from one hyparchetype of the 
. sixth century or later, sirce meny of his variorum readings seem 
to be of later textual orizif than биг manuscripts. To the edi- 
tion is added a German -renslation by Edward Konig of Chap- 
ters v, vi, and vii of the Eyriac translation of Sergius. The book 
is printed in' tae Budé series entitled Nouvelle. Collection -de 
Textes et Documents. The format is thoroughly satisfactory ; 
and both text and neces ага free from disturbing typographical 
errors. 


Epwarp BOUCHER STEVENS. 
PILLSBURY ÁCADEMY, 


Owatonna, MINNESOTA. 


J. P. V. D. Barspow. Tre Emperor Gaius (Caligula). Oxford, 
The Clarendon Pres;, 1234. Рр. xix- 243. 


This study of tae thirc Emperor is a welcome addition zo the 
literature of the early empire. The book contains seven chapters 
as follows: I, Tiberius ani his successor; II, The first three 
years at Rome;. ПІ. Gajus it Germany and Gaul ; IV, Con- 
spiracies, Murder — end she Suecession; V, Gaius and the J ews; 
VI, The goverrment of Gaius; VII, The character of Gaius; 
three short appendixes: Haias in the North, the views of modern 
scholars; Philc’s histor cal works; and the sources; and a 
detailed index. 

Of the most impc-tart corclasions may be mentioned the 
following. The bridze =t Baia2 was probably intended to im- 
press Darius and thr-ugi-him Parthia; it may well have been 
used to-transpart th» Parthian 3ostages, after their arrival at 
Puteoli, to Baiae or Misenum, there to lodge with the Emperor. 
The famine wh:ch allegedly resulted from the use of Ships for 
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the bridge is in all probability quite unhistorical. The very 
hasty departure from Italy for the north was due to the dis- 
covery ої Lentulus Gaetulicus’ conspiracy. That conspiracy and 
the consequent break-down of army discipline were the cause of 
the failure of plans for German and British expeditions. The 
actual “ German expedition” so much ridiculed by the ancient 
sources was no more than a series of drills and manœuvres 
intended to restore discipline. # Balsdon offers very tentatively 
(also in J. R. 8., XXIV [1934], р. 18) as an explanation of 
the story that the soldiers, when they refused to embark for 
Britain, were ordered to pick up shells, the suggestion that 
musculi in its technical military meaning of sappers’ huts wes 
misunderstood by some civilian historian — а not unattractive 
suggestion, but one which will*doubtless be condemned by some 
as over-ingenious! The author calls attention to the fact that 
the story does not appear before Suetonius — there is no hint 
of it in Persius, Seneca, Pliny or Juvenal. Most interesting and 
important, perhaps, is Balsdon's very convincing argument that, 
though wildly extravagant in his personal finances, Gaius was, 
so far аз state moneys wete concerned, “as good a financier as 
any of the early Emperors.” Finally a discussion of the extent 
to which Gaius’ “ policy and acts were reversed by his successor.” 
is concluded by this statement: “ Gaius’ administration needs 
stronger assault than this before its merit is destroyed. More 
important than the trivial acts of Gaius which were revoked are 
the solid ones which remained, the revival of the scheme for 
conquering Britain, the new provinces of Mauretania, and the 
reorganization of the military command in Africa.” 

Balsdon considers (p. 187) that the ducentesima may have 
been raised to centesima by Tiberius and again reduced by Gaius 
or Tiberius before its abolition by Gaius in A.D. 38. It is 
probably better to assume that Dio (on whose authority this idea 
rests) has blundered. Cf. Charlesworth in Cambridge Ancient 
History, X, р. 648, n. 8. - - 

Both prefects of the guard surely were implicated in the con- 
spiracy which compassed Gaius’ assassination (cf. Dio, LIX, 25, 
7 f. and 30, 3) and not only Arre¢inus Clemens (р. 102). 

Of Corbulo’s crusade against the curatores viarum, Balsdon 
w-ites that he “ had long been agitating in the Senate, and now 
he had the Emperor’s support." But prosecutions had eventuated 
under Tiberius and apparently as soon as Corbulo agitated. Cf. 
Tac., Ann., ITI, 31 (A. D. 21). The author regards the curators 
as guilty of peculation. The present writer will shortly discuss 
their case elsewhere; he believes they were liable, not de pecu- 
latu, but de residuis, for Tacitus (loc. cit.) writes of fines and 
auctions, whereas the penalty of peculation was interdictio. 

The sympathetic study cf Gaius might have been expected to 
dispose Balsdon more charitably toward Tiberius. Tiberius 
was only too ready to believe reports of incipient treason on the 
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part of Agrippina’: friends” (p. 10) with the very best of 
justification in the reviewers jucgment. “The actual existence 
of a large number о: conapiracces against him (Gaius) is proved 
by the language of <ll cur auchorities in a way in which it is 
never proved, in sp.te of the iuge number of prosecutions for _ 
treason, during the >rincipate of Tiberius” (p. 100). Verily 
Domitian spoke tru-k when he said that no one believed rulers 
had discoverec a ccnspiracy ynless they were killed (Suet., 
Dom., 21). | | 

But the reviewer Joes nct irtend these criticisms of detail to 
depreciate a good anc very usetul book. 

* Degree? “p. 27) should 1% “decree”; “had” appears 
for “has” (р. 39) арс “сп” for “of” (p. 178). And on 
page 175 part of the second notè seems to have been transferred 
` to the first. . 


ROBERT SAMUEL ROGERS. 
WESTERN RESERY2 UNIVILSITE. 


. о 


RENATA VON SOHEL-HA. Dior, Die Platonische Staatsgründ- 
ung in Sizilien. Leipzig, 1984. Рр. 116. (Das Erbe der 
Alten, П? Reih2, Heft ХХ У.) ' 


This monog-aph is ап єбетарі to rehabilitate the figure of 
Dion as an heroic werrior and. statesman, the one true embodi- 
ment of the Platoni» philosopher-king. The author ‘sets herself 
grimly against the critical historiography of the nineteenth 
century, the concerr o2 which with what it called “ exakte 
Wahrheit? she says “kanu Dion wie jeder grossen Gestalt 
notwendig nicht recat werden." The tone of her book is given 
in the sentence: “ Allein van Platon dem Staatsgriinder, dem 
leidenschaftlichen Kämpfer tm die Erneuung von Hellas, 
empfängt Dions Ledan den mythischen Glanz der ihn in die 
Reihe der hellerischen Vor»ilder entrückt.” It is the desire of 
the author to restore this “mythischen Glanz” which she pro- 
ceeds to do bz repz3senting Dion as the greatest of Plato’s 
students who elore understood. tae esoteric meaning of Plato’s 
doctrines, the reconstruction oi Syracuse as the ideal state and 
the foundation of a wnified Отезх Sicily which should transform 
all Hellas іпіс а tctalitarian razublic. Dion died before the 
work could be eomrletec kut Timoleon, according to this ac- 
count, with bester lack earriec out the Dionian Platonic pro- 
gram so far аз Syracuse was concerned. Unfortunately, the 
inner strength of the Greeks was too nearly exhausted to allow 
Timoleon to compleze іг all ite details the plan of Plato. A 
chapter on T'arentuac is incluced because the author supposes 
that the notion of the Tareatine league was suggested to 
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Archytas by Plato and so represents another attempt on Plato’s 
part to realize the true Hellenic aristocratic republic in the West. 

The sources used for the story of Dion are the Platonic 
Epistles (which the author calls “ unantastbare richtige Quelle,” 
but the apparent discrepancies of which she never discusses), 
Plutarch, Diodorus, and Cornelius Nepos. Even the “letters of 
Archytas? given by Diogenes Laertius she accepts as genuine. 
There is no critical evaluation bf evidence (fables such as that 
of the degger used to kill Callippus, the vision of Dion, and the 
dream of the Corinthian priests of Demeter and Persephone are 
set down without discussion sp tha} one does not know whether 
the author considers them as historical incidents or only signifi- 
eant as expressing the sentiments of the people among whom 
they arose), and there is no ‘mention of the many historical 
puzzles due to disagreement or silence of the sources. 

One example of the philological acumen of the author will 
suffice. On page 120 she says that the veneration paid Dion by 
the Academy is most clearly,expresged by the fact that “some 
philosophers of this circle appropriated for themselves the name 
of Dion.” The evidence for this statement is given as Plutarch’s 
Quaest. Roman. XXX; but that passage merely explains the use 
of the names “ Caius” and “ Саја” in the marriage ceremony 
on.the analogy of the schematie use lawyers make of the names 
* Caius,” * Seius," “Lucius,” “Titus” (cf. “John Doe,” 
“Richard Roe”), and of the names “Dion” and “ Theon? 
which philosophers use (i.e., in their examples). This innocent 
remark is thus violently misinterpreted and then used to show 
that still in the second century A.D. philosophers named 
themselves after Dion (page 120, note 5). > 

A similar example of the logic and. historical insight of this 
work occurs on page 116. After giving 345 B.C. as the end 
of Pythagorean rule in Tarentum, the author says that the city 
thereafter failed in every important crisis because the Pythago- 
rean leadership had given way to democratie government. Since, 
however, Tarentum maintained its power for a hundred years 
thereafter, she explains that the “spirit” of the leadership of 
Archytas continued to function ifi the city for a century. “The 
inner strength, however, had perished’ when the leadership of 
the state passed out of the hands of the philosophers." 

Evidence for Platonic influence upon the friends of Dion after 
his death or upon Timoleon or upon the statesmanship of 
. Archytas is non-existent. For such evidence the author finds a 
substitute, equally valid in her eyes, in the word “ augenschein- 
lich " (е. g., page 93, note 15). It is unnecessary and would 
be merely wearisome to list further errors in translation, 
interpretation, and logic, all of which richly abound. 


HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tus Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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OLOF GIGON. ИРТ E zu Heraklit. - Leipzig, 1935. 
Pp. viii + 163. 


This. study of Heraclitus ‘is announced as an answer to 
Reinhardt’s Parmenides und die Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie. In orn it is a running commentary upon the 
fragments which :he author La:.sought to make explain опе 
another and in. which: process "the chief instrument used is 
analysis of the balanced: rhetorical structure, for tke author 
apparently feels that Seraclitue Intended to.make his sentences. 
vivid examples of his doctrine ofethe essential identity of con- 
traries, Since the stady is divided into five chapters dealing 
with the principle, cosmology, physiology, the-life in tais world 
and the next, and theology, the same fragment has sometimes 
to be treated several t-mes accorcing to its different aspects. 

Gigon’s contention that Heracl:tus had freed himself from the 
question of the oxigiral materiz. substance out of which the 
other substances of the universe хай been derived, that for him 
the eternal was поз а parlicula- material but a living relation- 
ship, is certainly sound. It is all the more кылыры, to find 
that he believes Heraclitus to-have set up a theory of world-periods 
and to have assumed ax ékmópoo:s, an interpretation to which he 
is led, I believe, by an 2xaggeratizn of the “parallelism of con- 
struction” and by the conventi-nal misinterpretation of the 
theory of contraries in Presocratic philosophy. He accents with- 
out question (p. 112) the statement of Theophrastus according 
to which the psychclogy of Heraci-tus was based: проп tae inter- 
action of contraries А knowledge of Heidel’s essay on 4АЛойоотх 
in Presocratie philosophy woulc have’ radically altered Gigon's 
view of the troublesome notion of -ontrariety in early philosophy 
and consequently many particular interpretations in tkis book. 
Ultimately it is the notion that the theory of contraries logically 
requires “das totale Umschlagen der Gegensátzhülften in ein- 
ander? which causes him- to take pérpa in fragment 30 (and 
hence, too, in fragncent 94) as ter-poral and so to construct the 
curious theory which is outlingd in his interpretation of frag- 
ment 31: the change of. fite into sea refers to the .periodie 
change of all the elemental fire into the first stage of the cosmos, 
while the change of sea to earth, scars, and back again св intra- 
cosmical. The first result of this thesis is the conclusion that 
ihe fire which Heraclitus 1йеп Лей with the cosmos (“eine 
rein heraklitische Gegensatzkonstruktion” Gigon calls it, p. 
101) has nothing tc da with pheromenal fire, a notion curious 
enough in itself anc‘ foz which опе would expect some evidence 
in the fragments but, гше, utterly incompatible with the 
thorough “ empiricism > which Gīgori constantly attribuies to 
Heraclitus. Morecver, the intraccsmical circuit of change Gigon 
has to suppose is at once contintcus and periodical. But what 
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can this mean? If the change of water to fire (i.e. the stars) 
and earth and of this fire and earth to water is continuous, 
there must be at the moment of the éxmópecis some fire, water, 
and earth, all of which at that moment change directly into the 
elemental fire; and yet Gigon’s interpretation of the last sen- 
' tence of fragment 31 makes the whole cosmos become sea again 
before the èxrópwoıs, a proceeding of which there is neither any 
hint in the fragments nor any reasonable explanation in the 
system. Furthermore, Gigon has to interpret the трот]р as 
йуавуріасів, a notion which I think few scholars will accept so 
long as no evidence is adducqd for that meaning and against 
Burnet’s well-documented interpretation of it as “ а fiery water- 
spout.” Burnet’s interpretation also explains how fire becomes 
water in the phenomenal wor, a process necessary even on 
Gigon’s theory although he implies that such a process is 
unthinkable. й | 

The comparison of fragments 90 and 88 which Gigon believes 
makes the assumption of an éxmópecis necessary appears to me 
to show the danger of Gigon’s formalistic method, for the oppo- 
sition «üp-rávra is not analogous to йбу-тєбуткдя, ёуртүорбє- 
кабєйбоу, véov-ygpaióv. If we are to take the terminology of 
Heraclitus as seriously as Gigon does, we must distinguish first 
between the identification of the apparent contrarieties in frag- 
ment 88 and the relation of equivalence in fragment 90 and also 
we must remark the plural, rà advra, in the latter fragment 
which means not that the whole but that all things individually 
and collectively are equivalent to fire in varying amounts. This 
is just the reason why £Gv-reÜvgkós ete..can be said to be raid, 
because they may all be “expressed in terms of fire” just as 
gocds may .be expressed in terms of gold. This implication in 
the plural, it seems to me, gives the clue to the troublesome 
phrase тду абтду årávrov of fragment 30; all the individual 
phases of this world form a single identical cosmos because they 
can all be reduced to a least common denominator, fire. This 
fragment asserts that it is this. cosmos thet is fire; I cannot 
believe that it is reconcilable with an ёктӯрос:ѕ or with world- 
periods of any kind. oe е 

Gigon defends fragment 76 and claims that Heraclitus pre- 
ceded Empedocles in assuming four elemental phases; this he 
thinks fragment. 126 proves. -But the four * qualities ? of 126 
prove nothing about the number of elements; here Gigon like 
most scholars is led astray by the tacit assumption.that on the 
doctrine of “ contraries” a single “contrary” may have only 
a single characteristic. Moreover, the chief objection to the 
account of Maximus is not the introduction of “air” but the 
words бі пір тӧу yas Odvarov which asserts a cyclical change that 
Aristotle explicitly denies to all Presocratics. (This previously 
unnoticed fact incidentally casts suspicion upon the generally 
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accepted doxographical accounts of a double dva@uplacis in 
Heraclitus. ) 

From fragment 58 Gigon extrects by his “ structural paral- 
lelism ? the notion -hat Herac_itus believed those who die in 
war become immortal (so rots pè Geots Bake), and Le explains 
fragment 62 as meaning that the gods are thé souls of those who 
have died nobly whicn thereafter live as ётуббио. Proceeding 
from fragment 28, Sigon concl¥d2s that Heraclitus believed in 
a punishment by fire for the еуі, and he argues that Hereclitus 
envisaged a single Gad separate "tcom the world of which he is 
the helmsman. All the same біол practically admits (p. 146) 
the underlying idenzfcation o2 swdyres—rip-beds; and an un- 
prejudiced eye must admit that fragment 67 uses fess and тӯр 
ag equally proper terms for the ordered process which for 
Heraclitus is the шпітагве, Here, too, Gigon’s attemp: to escape 
the necessary conclusions of this Íragment by a subtle distinction 
between йЛЛошіта ard регатіттєу had already been 3orestalled 
by Heidel’s treatment of these words in the essay referred to 
above. 

Further discussion of detaile j is inapossible here, although the 
book contains much zhat is worthy of discussion. Тае central 
thesis would establish Heraclitus as an empiricist in revolt 
against the Milesiare and under zhe influence of Xenophanes. 
Many of the exegetical passages deserve the close atzention of 
students of early Greek literature as well as of historians of 

philosophy, even theuzh few competent students, I think, will 
admit that the reconstruction of Heraclitus! system. here pro- 
posed i is satisfactorily soppor ed by the evidence at our disposal. 


К HAROLD CHERNISS. 
Tur Јонмв Норкічв Оміх-збітх. 


WILHELM BREITENBACH. . Untersuchungen zur Sprache der 
Euripideischen Lyrik (Tübinger Beiträge zur Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Нег; XX). Stuttgart, 1984. 


This book is an expansion of the author’s doctoral dissertation 
(Tübingen, 1928), sazgestel and directed by Wilhelm Schmid, 
lt is a work of prodigious industry, relying for its results on 
exhaustive collections and classifications of many thousands of, 
individual words and phrases, reduced to percentages ai every 
stage of the investigahon. It thus possesses both the strength 
and the manifest weakness of the minute statistical method when 
applied to problems cf style and literary indebtedness. 

Part I (pp. 1-181) contains the most valuable material. In 
it the author seeks (1) to trace the sources of Euripides lyric 
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vocabulary in antecedent poetry and prose ard (2) to determine 
his relative degree of originality in the number and character 
of his neologisms. This work differs from that of previous 
scholars in this field (Burkhardt, Krausse, Römheld, Schirlitz, 
etc.) both in greater thoroughness and in its insistence on 
separation of “lyric” and dialogue vocabulary. “Lyric” is 
defined to include anapests, mpnodies, and xéypot, as well as 
choral péAy. Starting with а cakd-catalogue of ће 30,918 items, 
representing 4362 different words in the cantica of Euripides 
(excluding the Rhesus which he considers spurious) he has 
checked them, in systematic order--simple anc compound sub- 
stantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, conjunctions—with the yo- 
cabularies of prose, comedy, epig, monody, choral-lyric, and both 
the cantica and dialogue of Aeschylus and Sophocles. When the 
Euripidean word is used in a new sense, it is listed separately in 
each section. Although many of these latter reappear in Part 
П, which deals with tropes, they are nowhere systematically 
analysed. The author thus mfsses a valuable opportunity of add- 
ing to our knowledge of the development of the language by 
Euripides. The summaries andfpercentages of “ borrowings ” 
in vocabulary are given in tabular form on pages 124 and 125. 
Assignments of words to authors or genres arè made on the 
usual principle that the first appearance of a word in a specific 
author or literary type marks that author or type as the “ source ” 
of the word for Euripides. Thus for example Euripides owes 
1,783 words in his cantica, or 40.9%, to antecedent prose; 1,015 
or 23.3% to Homer; 63, or 1.4% to Pindar; 232 or 5.3% to 
Aeschylean tragedy (== cantica + dialogue) ; and 81, or 1.9% 
to. Sophoclean tragedy. I am unable to reconcile the last men- 
tioned results with the author’s statement оп page 5: “Ich 
werde jedoch nachweisen (1. e., against Krausse, who pointed out 
a close relationship between Aeschylean and Euripidean lan- 
guage) dass die Eur. Sprache sich stark unterscheidet von der 
Aesch. und weit mehr Berührungspunkte mit Ger Soph. hat." 
The other problem treated in Part I, namely the originality 
of Euripides as shown by his neologisms, is the most valuable 
part of this work. New compounds are particularly studied. It 
is shown that of 217 compound substantives in the cantica, 61, 
or 28.4%, are apparently original with Euripides. They are, 
however, chiefly * einfache Bildungen ohne Prunk und Phan- 
tasie, ... Zusammensetzungen aus Praepositionen und nominalem 
oder verbalem Bestandteil, . . . nüchterne Ableitungen . . . zum 
Zweck der Abstraktbildung." The compourd adjectives, which 
are examined in fullest detail, contain out of a total of 1,028, 
489 or 42.1% new creations by Euripides. Proportionally to 
the amount of text preserved, the numerical relation of Euri- 
pides to Pindar, Bacchylides, Aeschylean cantica and Sophoclean 
9 
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cantica is in this matter 15 1 is to 1.2, 2.2, 2.1, and 1.2 respec- 
tively. A study? of the elements of these compounds shows, 
however, that Euripides is. far less daring and original than 
either Pindar, Bacchylid2s or Aeschylus. The resut is that 
Euripides is much smoother anc more understandable than these 
writers. Conseqnert_y 223 of these new compound adjectives, or 
51.6%, are found гереа-ей in.later authors, against a much 
smaller percentage o? those in the others. The author observes 
independently ої Schirlitz, who came to the same result, that . 
the plays with the fewer numbeg of neologisms belong to the 


` earlier or middle period cf Eur pides! career. 


Part II (рр. 182-218) which classifies Euripidean tropes, is 
as the author states, 5aseC on previous work by Pecz and Magde- 


burg. Similes, metaphors, perzonifications, examples of synec- 


doche, metonymy, enallage, periphrasis, polar expression, ete., 
are most conveniently ani completely assembled and classified. 
The author finds little thas is striking or original with Euripides. 

Part III (pp. 214-238- “deals with rhetorical figures—anadi- 
plosis, paregmencn, gura etymologica, antithesis, ete Ir this 
section the author acknewledges full use of an unpublished 
Leipsic dissertation (1913) by Nestor Uhlmann, “ D-e Klang- 
mittel des Euripides.” The corclusion is that in the skilful use 
of these rhetorical devices, Euripides most shows his greatness 
аз а Stylist. 

Part IV (рр. 239-267) contains a brief sketch of she word- 
order in the Euripidean cantiza, covering chiely hyperbaton, 
chiasmus, and position cf con unctions and interrogative and 
relative pronouns. 

Part V (рр. 268-988) lists 224 reminiscences of Homer, in- 
cluding epithets, sim-lar turns cf phrase, and other less definable 
elements. 

On the whole this wak’ is a valuable contributicn to the 
Statistik of style. In the author's striving after completeness 
and exactness, the really important facts are sometimes buried in 
а mass of incidental figures., -t does, however, give us in the 
most complete form yet aztained the essential material for indi- 
vidual word study of the lyric passages of Euripides. Its use- 
fulness would be greatly snhanzed by the addition of an index 
verborum, but that woulc more than double the present size of 
the book. 


WARREN E. BLAKE. 
Untvenrsity OF MiIOHIGAN | 


i 


1The table of percentage; о> o-iginal first-elements in 2ompounds 
(p. 09). із marred by a careless error in statistical method. The 
percentages for the complete works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides are gained by averaging the percentages for cantica ard dialogue 
respectively. This is of cou-se mathematically impossible. 
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GIUSEPPINA Lomparpo. Cimone: Ricostruzione della Biografia 
e Discussioni Storiografiche. . (Pubblicazioni della Scuola 
di Filologia Classica della Б. Università di Roma, Serie 
Prima, ITI, 1-4.) Roma, Istituto Poligrafico dello Stato, 
1934. Pp. 174. 


A critical biography of Cimon eventually resolves itself into 
an appraisal of the sources for his life. About the chief events 
of his career there is for the most part genera] agreement, 
although, to be sure, many Setails are still uncertain and the 
chronology of the period furnishes an ever-recurring occasion 
for speculation. For the consideration of these disputed ques- 
lions it is therefore essential fo examine the variant statements 
of ancient writers. So too, no estimate of the importance of 
Cimon in history ean be made without а prior investigation 
into the bias and emphasis of such historians as Thucydides, 
Ephorus, and Theopompus., . 

Miss Lombardo’s life of Cimon, therefore, can be regarded 
from two angles, first, as а presentation of the known facts of 
Cimon’s life, and then as an analysis of the impression which 
‘Cimon made upon later generations. It is obvious that novelty 
is difficult in the strictly historical sections of the biography, 
except as it derives from а new interpretation, or a new evalua- 
tion, of the sources. Thus we can dismiss this aspect of the 
monograph with the comment that Miss LomLbardo's main inter- 
est was apparently centered in the historiographical phases of 
her problem. 

For this reason the kernel of her thesis is to be sought in the 
appendix entitled “la figura di Cimone nella storiografia e nella 
biografia classica.” After discussing various scattered con- 
temporary references to Cimon, Miss Lombardo considers 
Cimon’s place in the history ef the Pertecontaetia from 
Thucydides to Ephorus. The lack of interest in Cimon’s career 
shown by writers of this period is explained partly as the result 
of the failure of his policies, and partly by an indifference to his 
achievements. Thus, if one regards, Cimon as the last great 
aristocrat, his inability to hold in check the democratic leaders 
alienated from him the sympathy of aristocracs. Regarded as а 
staunch believer in an entente between Athens and Sparta, 
Cimon ceased to be a figure of significance as the failure of his 
policy became increasingly evident. Nor were his accomplish- 
ments against the Persians more fortunate, for Salamis had a 
greater appeal to the imagination of later generations than the 
less spectacular exploits of the next twenty years. Hence the 
reputation of Themistocles outshone that of Cimon. Further- 
more, since Thucydides in depicting the Pentecontaetia as a 
prelude to the Peloponnesian War, not as a sequel to the Persian 
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Invasions, set a prececent for mater historians, Cimon’s real 
services were obscrred. 

Miss Lombardo next discusses Cimon’s place in the writings 
of Ephorus. Her conclusions are largely negative. To Ephorus 
Cimon was no her), as may be seen from the indifference with 
which he narrates important evens in Cimon’s life, or from the 
silence with which they are passed over. Yet certain elements 
in the biographica_ tracition faverable to Cimon seem to point 
to a source close to Isccrates. 'Fhis brings Miss Lombardo to 
Theopompus; but before she can, determine the extent of his 
influence upon the traditional sbrtrait of Cimon, she must 
re-examine the prcblem of Plutazch’s sources and the construc- 
tion of his life of Cimon. In her analysis of Plutarch’s Cimon, 
with which she comparss that oi Cornelius Nepos, Miss Lom- 
bardo follows Uxkall vcn. Gyllebaad, although she is at variance 
with him on many роігів, in his attempt to establish a central 
nucleus for the biogra»hy. Afir disentangling this nucleus 
from its variegated accretions, sLe,then appraises its bias and 
concludes that its original form was a brief sketch of Cimon’s 
life and character which formed a part of Theopompus’ famous 
treatise on demagcgues in the terth book of his Phippica. In 
her opinion, the private and pub-ic life of Cimon, his attitude 
toward Sparta, and his aristocratic sentiments made him a sym- 
pathetic figure to Theopompus a-one of fourth-century writers. 

Although there -s a familiar rirg to many of these generaliza- 
tions, Miss Lombardo has done much to clarify our views of 
Cimon’s place in Greek historiogriphy. She has also formulated 
with greater precision criteria by which to estimate the value of 
the diverse elements in Plutarch’: biography. 


ALLEN В. WEST. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


Нуатмі FasULAr. Recensuit, Prolegomenis Commentario 
Appendice Instruxt H. I. Rese, Lugduni Batavorum apud 
A. W. Sijthof, 1924. Pp. xzxi + 217. 


The author of A Hand5ook of Greek Mythology quite naturally 
becomes the editcr of the Hygmi Fabulae, for this material 
which passes under she name cf Hyginus constitutes one of the 
principal deposits of the Greek mythographical tradition. It 
was time, too, for а new edition of the Fabulae. The latest 
previous edition vas that of Maurice Schmidt (1879), out of 
print and scarce. Besides, Schmcdt had changed the established 
order of the Fabulae in accordence with principles that have not 
stood the test of time. 
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The editio princeps of the Fabulae by Micyllus was based cn 
a single manuscript, Codex Freisingensis. This manuscript 
afterwards disappeared, though some fragments were found in 
1870 and are now in Munich. New readings from these frag- 
ments were published by George D. Kellogg in A. J. P., XX, pp. 
406-411. While the manuscript evidence is limited there are 
various side lights on the text. Carl Robert recognized that the 
Scholia. Strozziana to Germapicus are often borrowings from 
Hyginus but from a better manuscript than that which Micyllus 
used for the editio princeps] Besides, there is evidence of a 
different recension. I refer to the palimpsest fragments from 
the Vatican Library, published by Niebuhr in 1820. These 
fragments give in briefer form, Fab. 67 in part, and 68-71 entire. 
In his new edition Rose has appended the briefer versions of 
68-71 to the text of the editio princeps. In addition he gives a 
third form of 68 (the story of Polynices), detaching it from the 
place where it stood in the editio princeps as an appendix to 71. 
Consequently this story of Polynices appears in three recensions. 

In the Appendix Rose has printed the Excerpts from Hyginus 
which were made by a grammarian who dates himself in the 
year 207 A. D. and who professes to give a Greek version of 
“The Genealogy of Hyginus, known by all.” Of the brief ex- 
tract which is extant in the form given by Dositheus, the first 
part has no parallel with anything that we have under the name 
of Hyginus; whereas four Fabulae are given at the end, which 
are manifestly versions of Hyginus. At the beginning of the 
third Christian century, then, this Genealogy of Hyginus, while 
it contained much other material, did contain Fabulae. At the 
present time, the genealogical part of this work is represented 
by the much abbreviated genealogies that are prefixed to the 
Fabulae in the editio princeps. The title Fabulae cannot be ` 
traced further back than the editio princeps, and may have 
originated with Micyllus. 

The Fables of Hyginus, then, current in various recensiors, 
and subject to interpolation, as,a school book, are not, Rose 
agrees, the work in its original form. The original which is 
postulated was subject to the opposite processes of abbreviation 
&nd interpolation. So the work has come down to us with infil- 
tration of elements that are not Greek but Latin. Rose attributes 
some of this Latin element to the postulated primary form of 
the Hyginus book, but not all of it. There is, for example, a 
Series of Fabulae, 258-261, copied from the Servius commentary 
{о Vergil. 

The prime interest that attaches to the Fabulae of Hyginus is 
in the Greek source which is assumed to underlie the earlier 
form of the Latin work. This postulated Greek source like the 
Bibliotheca of Apollodorus ignores everything Roman. It is this 
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hypothesis that gives poiat to the dictum of Wilamowitz: “ alles 
roemische ist interpolation in Hygin." This Gresk source, as 
Rose estimates it, is based for tke most part only indirectly om 
poetical sources. Use of some етте poems and perhaps of trage- 
dies may be granted. Butin genzral, this Greek source belonged 
to the order of grammarians ard mythographers, who had begun 
the business of digesting and oZ noting variants. Rose cften 
makes this Greek background skyw through by rendering into 
Greek some obscure or corrupt Latin expression that has arisen 
because the transiator rnderstood }nperfectly. 

In the commentary the predominant interest is noz textual 
but mythological. Tae work has teen capably done. Occasionally 
Hyginus gets less then his dua, ;n view of the frequency with 
which he has preservec bits oi fo^gotten lore. For example, the 
note to Fab. 241 concerning the reason why Theseus slew Antiope 
needs to be completed dy reférence to the article in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Realencyclorade, I, 2499, where a convincing com- 
bination is made of є passage ir. Blutarch's Theseus with this 
bare reference in Hygi-us. 

The book is attractiv2 in appearance and EN errors 
are few. It should be caid in corelusion that C. Julius Hyginus, 
whom Suetonius mentions as the Zreedman of Augustus and the 
follower of Alexander Polyhistor, is not, in the editor’s judg- 
ment, either directly or indirectly the author of the Fabulae. 


EDWARD РБітон. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE. 


Е. Н. Anperson. Tho Argurcer; of Plato. London, Toronto, 
and Vancouver, J- M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1934. Pp. vii 
+ 216. 8°. 88.0. 7 


This volume belongs Чо the fiekd of edification rather than to 
that of historical researeh. Ye{ ii is an ingenious reconstruction 
of a Platonic philoscphy; presemted frequently in trenslation 
(Jowett’s), sometimes -3 paraphrase. There is very little in this 
reconstruction to whist one сос Я properly object and indeed 
there is much in it whick will prove useful to students who for 
one reason or anothe- cennot read Plato himself. It was perhaps 
inevitable that in uncterzoing itis operation much of Plato's 
humour should have evaporated, leaving the Dialogues some- 
what dessicated as a resilt. But readers who would have locked 
for the purely philosoptical in Fiato will not take this amiss. 


GEORGE Boas. 
Tue Jouns HOPKINS UNive3s!cy. 
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The Essence of Plotinus. Extracts from the Six Enneads and 
Porphyry's Life of Plotinus, based оп the translation of 
Stephen Mackenna. Compiled зу Grace Н. Turnbull. Ox- 
ford, The University Press, 1934. Рр. xx + 303. $2.50. 


This volume, so modestly announced, is much more than its 
title page would indicate. It contains, as Miss Turnbull’s own 
contribution, a brief outline gf Plotinus! metaphysics, elaborate 
footnotes with references ioi passages in ancient and 
modern literature, an appendix containing material for an intro- 
duction to the study of Plotinus! sources ard his influence, а 
useful bibliography, and a remarkably full subject index. Mac- 
kenna’s translation has been revised wherever revision was neces- 
sary and, though the Hnneads have been reprinted only in short 
extracts, marginal references indicate their limits. The volume 
should prove a valuable introduction to the study of Neo- 
platonism. It should, however, be noted that only those passages 
“ of the most mystical and ethical appeal” have been retained, so 
that much which is characteristic of Plotinus, such as the theory 
of evil and his treatment of the categories of Aristotle, is miss- 

‘ing. But Miss Turnbull has not intended to produce a work for 
the technical student of philosophy and may no doubt be par- 
doned such omissions. 


GEORGE Boas. 
Тнв Јонм= HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Galeni in Platonis Timaeum Commentarii Fragmenta. Collegit 
disposuit explicavit HENRICUS Отто SOHROEDER. Appen- 
dicem Arabicam addidit Paupos Kamra. [Corpus Medi- 
corum Graecorum, Supplementum 1.] Leipsic and Berlin, 
Teubner, 1934. Pp. xxviii + 112. 


Judging by the scattered remains of Galen’s commentary on 
the Timaeus the interpretation of trat important and difficult 
work of Plato's would not have been appreciably advanced if the 
entire exposition had been preserved. After a careful reading I 
fail to note a single point on which Galen throws needed light. 
Unless others fare better the gain for the understanding of Plato 
may be set down as nil. But this does not, of course, mean that 
the work of Dr. Schroeder has borne no fruit; for, as in all the 
commentaries of Galen, we are primarily concerned with Galen 
himself and his method. The almost complete loss of earlier 
commentators on the great medical classics enhances the im- 
portance for us of Galen's treatises, which thus serve instar 
omnium. His method, like the method of the commentators on 
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| Aristotle, is essentially that of ike paraphraser; but, unlike the 
best among them, hz тасеїу goes beyond the text to supply his- 
torically important incormation regarding the sourees and 


predecessors of his author or rezarding later developments of 


his ideas. 


Dr. Schroeder had first treated his subject in his dissertation | 


` of 1931, which he now presents improved and enlarged. He has 
been able to increase the number and to improve the tex} of the 
fragments as previously publish by Daremberg, anc in his 
. preface he collects the evidence fråm the extant works cf Galen 


for his intention to write а commehtary on the Timaeus as мей; 
as for the fact that he aad carried out his intention. He has, 


moreover, added to the list of later writers who knew and used 
the commentary. All this is exesllently done; and it is hardly 
necessary to add thas the work of editing the fragments is done 
zu the exemplary care which characterizes all parte of the 

огрив. 

In addition to the pzefaze,and the text of the fragmerts there 
are elaborate critical amd-explanatéry notes, in which I have 
found much of value, and an eppendix (I) 'showirg that sup- 


posed fragments of Galer’s ecmmentary published in a Letin, 


version of Galen (Venica in 1522) are spurious, compounded by 
Rosarius from various sources, chiefly from Cicero's translation 
of the Timaeus and from his treatise De Natura Deorum. Ap- 
pendix II, by Paul Kehle, gives Maimonides’ preface to the 
Hippocratic phorisms ard excerpts in Arabic and in German 
translation. Finally, there are a list of proper names and an 
index verborum to tae Greek text. . 

: W. A. Hemet. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Galeni in Hippocratis Spidemiarum Libros I et IT eciderunt 
Ernst WzaNKEBACH, FRAKZ Prarr. [Corpus Medicorum 
Graecorum, У, -0, 1.] Leipsic and Berlin, Teubner, 1934. 
Pp. xxxiv -+ 410. М. 30.« 


This is the first insta/rent of an edition of all that remains 
of the commentaries of Galen cn the Epidemiae of Hippocrates. 
E. Wenkebach gives as the Greek text of the three commentaries 
on Book Т, and F. Piaff presenis a German version of Hunain’s 
Arabie translation c2 zhe commentaries on Epidemice, Bk. II. 
The latter include all the six ратов excepting the fifth, af which 
` Hunain could find по Greek MS. To these are added the frag- 
ments of the commentaries on Bx. IT preserved in the original 
Greek, collected by K. Deichgréber. The Arabic text is not to 
be published at presenz bezause cf the financial difficulties con- 
fronting all publications, but it is hoped that this defect may be 

remedied when circumstances permit. 


5 
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I am noi competent to pass judgment on the work of Dr. 
Pfaff; but it seems to have been done with the utmost thorough- 
ness. Wenkebach’s Greek text I have exemined and carefully 
compared with that of Kiihn, and I am certain that we owe him 
sincere gratitude for a vast improvement. The editor’s pre- 
viously published studies had made it clear that all the extant 
MSS are derived from one, now lost, of rather late date. The 
text which one is able to construct on their authority is not of 
the best in any case, for at many’ points one is left in serious 
doubt; but Dr. Pfaffs repos of the readings of the Arabic 
versions have been of the greatest value in a large number of 
passages. The result is thus not*only a great improvement on 
previous texts but in general the best one can now expect. 

An index verborum, to inejude the parté preserved only in 
Arabie, is planned in connection with C. M. G., V, 10, 2. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLZYAN UNIVERSITY. 





. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNOIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1936 a 
limited number of small grants in aid of research in the humani- 
ties. The normal maximum of the granis is $800. Applicants 
must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually 
in need of the desired assistance and unable to secure it from 
other sources. The grants are made for specific purposes (other 
than living expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photo- 
stats, secretarial assistance, etc., in connection with projects of 
research actually under way. 

Information respecting grants, es well as application blanks, 
may be secured from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. All applications must 
| en by January 15, 1986, and awards will be announced in 

pril. А 


BOOES EESEIVED. 


(It is impossibe to review all books submitted to the JOURNAL, but every item of 
interest is listed under Books Fece укр. Ccntributions sert for review or notice are 
not returnable.) 


Bell (H. Idris) and Skeat күт. C. . Fragments of an Unknown Gospel 
and other Early Christian Papyr. London, Trustees of thz British 
Museum, 1985. Pp. x+ ба ard 5 plates. 4 sh. 

Broadus (E. K.). Polorics. ({Raprinted from the University of 
"Toronto Quarterly, oi IV [13385], pr. 387-355.) 

Bulletin de lAssociation Cuillzu Budé. Avril, 1935. Рр. 64. 
Paris, Jean Malye. 8°. 

Bulletin de l'Institut Naticnal Genevois. Vol. L, 1934. Pp. 241. 
Genéve, Villard & Rabot. 

Goodenough (Erwin R.). Зу Light, Light. The Mystie Gospel of 
Hellenistic Judaism. New Haven, Fale University Press, 1836. Рр. 
ху + 436. $5. 

Haussleiter (Johannes). Ler Vzgetarismus in der Antike. Berlin, 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1935. Ep. vili+ 427. (Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Vo. XXIV.) 

Journal (The) of Жапса Аргїї 1.1938 (pp. 189- 240). London, 
William Ráce. 4°. 

Llubera (Ignaeio Gonzalez) Caples de Yocef. A Medieval Spanish 
Poem in Hebrew Characters editec with Introduction and Notes. 
Cambridge, The University Press, tnc New York, The Mcomilion Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. xxxi + 50 and one plate. $2.75. 

McEwan (Calvin W.). The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship. 
Chicago, University of Сійсздо Press 1934. Рр. xii+ 34. &1. (The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization, No. 13.) 

Mortillaro (Alba). Elementi Stcrici, mitologici e retorioi ne! de bello 
gothico di Claudiano. Trapani, &íaoiimento Tipographico “La Vit- 
toria," 1935. Pp. 52. 

Revue de l'Université de Bruxelles, Vol. XL, 1934-1935, пс. 2. Pp. 
107-262. Bruxelles, Seoreteriai de la Revue de l'Université. 

Revue des Études Anciennes. Vol XXXVII, no. 1. Janvier-Mars, 
1935. Pp. 1-144. Paris, Е de Boccart. 

Revue des Études Homáricueg. Vol. ПІ, 1933. Рр. 112. Paris, 
Librairie Guillaume Budé. 

Rivista de Filologia e'd'-struziore Лаѕвіса. Nuova Serie, Vol XIII, 
no. l. Marzo, 1935. Pp. I-144. Torino, Casa Editrice G. Chiantore. 

Sanders (Henry A.). А Third-Centary Papyrus Codex of the Epistles 
б Paul. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1935. Pp. xii + 127. 

3. . У 

Speculum. A Journal of Mediaeval Studies. Vol. X, no. & April, 
1935. Рр. 125-232. Ceémhbriige, Mess, The Mediaeval Academy of 
America. 

Woodhouse (А. S. P.). Prritarism and Liberty. (Reprinted from 
the University of Toronto Quacterl7, Vol. IV [1935], pp. 395-<04.) 


Ергтовх.1 ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With this number Professor Mer tt relinquishes the editorship of the 
JOURNAL, which will be terceforth: under the direction of >rofessor 
Tenney Frank of the Johns Hipkiss University. 
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